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Pension and Welfare Plans— 
Benefits in 1959 
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A detailed summary of the financial data of such plans, together with information as 
to number of plans and workers covered, by industry division, is given in the article on 
pages 935-938 of this issue: 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Ir A PREDICTION had been made in mid-August 
that American Motors, with but 23,000 production 
workers, would establish the pattern for new con- 
tracts between the United Automobile Workers 
and the auto industry, it would have been re- 
ceived with incredulity. Yet the 3-year agreement 
between the two parties announced on August 26 
was the vehicle by which the UAW drove to 
tentative settlement with General Motors on 
September 7 and, ultimately, with the rest of the 
industry. 

In the AMC agreement, the union won con- 
tinuation of the annual improvement factor of 2% 
percent and of the quarterly cost-of-living al- 
lowance. The company had wished to abandon 
the wage formula. It was also agreed that 12 
cents of the accumulated living cost allowance of 
17 cents would be imbedded in base wage rates. 
But the novel portion of the contract was a 
“progress sharing” fund into which the company 
has agreed to pay 10 percent of pretax profits 
calculated on the amount left after setting aside 
10 percent of stockholders’ equity. This fund 
will be used to finance various benefits for hourly 
workers, including a series of employment security 
benefits which will guarantee most workers at 
least partial pay for 52 weeks a year, a prime 
union objective. An additional 5 percent of the 
fund will be used to buy American Motors stock 
for the employees. Transfer of $3 million from 
the insurance fund will provide the initial 
financing. 

Among new or improved benefits supported by 
the new fund are: supplemental unemployment 
benefits raised to 62 percent of gross pay (about 
75 percent of take-home), payable up to 52 weeks 
a year, with an increased maximum; 65 percent 
of regular rates for hours not worked up to 40 in 
a scheduled short workweek and 50 percent of the 
rate for nonworked hours in an unscheduled short 
workweek; beginning in January 1962, payment 
of employee half of medical and hospital insurance 
cost as well as half the cost of this protection for 
retired employees; more liberal life insurance and, 
after January 1962, health and accident and pen- 
sion benefits; better vacation pay; separation pay 


increased by 25 percent; a moving allowance for 
transferred workers; and jury pay allowance 
raised. 

The General Motors agreement followed closely 
in all the enumerated benefits, but differed sig- 
nificantly in method of financing. There is no 
progress (or profit) sharing fund. Two cents of 
the annual improvement pay and | cent of the 
cost-of-living increase payable on September 4 are 
diverted to cover part of the increased benefits. 
However, the diversions are for the first year of 
the contract only. The union has estimated 
that the new contract, despite the diversions, 
because of the full company assumption of the 
hospital-medical costs and the resulting tax ad- 
vantage, will net a Michigan worker with family 
a take-home pay increase of 12 cents an hour. 

As is usual in the auto industry negotiations, 
agreement on a national economic sett}ement with- 
out a strike did not prevent strikes on local 
working conditions issues. As of September 12, 
there were widespread walkouts at General 
Motors. 


A.ttHovucH the automobile negotiations com- 
manded major interest during late summer, there 
were other important collective bargaining devel- 
opments. Representatives of 600,000 railroad 
employees—those who do not actually ride the 
trains—on August 31 announced demands for a 
25-cent-an-hour wage increase, effective November 
1. They also proposed that employees be given 
6 months’ notice prior to layoff, except under 
emergency situations. The wage increase, accord- 
ing to the 11 unions participating in the negotia- 
tions, is necessary to correct “the present wage 
inequity” resulting from the moratorium on a 
railway wage rise between 1956 and 1959 and the 
“disappointing” 5-cent-an-hour increase received 
in 1960. 

National Airlines on August 24 signed an 18- 
month agreement with the Flight Engineers 
International Association calling for salary scales 
ranging up to $1,658 a month on DC-8 flights, an 
increase of $213. Hours remain at 85. The 
contract is retroactive to July 1. National was 
one of seven lines involved in a strike of flight 
engineers last February, a controversy rooted in 
a jurisdictional dispute between the FEIA and 
the Air Line Pilots Association. The latter 
wanted all engineers on jet aircraft to be pilot- 
qualified and members of the ALP. A Presi- 
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dential Commission has recommended eventual 
merger of the two unions, a 3-man all pilot jet 
crew, and pilot training for engineers. Under 
the new contract, National’s engineers, without 
jet pilot training, work on jets with two pilots. 
Jets of four other major lines by agreement carry 
three pilots and an engineer. National Airlines 
also confirmed its withdrawal from the industry’s 
mutual strike aid agreement. 

- Prospects for renewal of the all-coast maritime 
‘strikes upon expiration of the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion on September 21 were virtually ended by a 
succession of August and September settlements 
which included wage increases and fringe benefit 
improvements. Last to sign were West Coast 
shippers. The ‘‘runaway flag” issue, a basic cause 
of the strikes, was resolved in varying ways by the 
several unions and scores of companies concerned. 
Some parties left the issue open for further study 
for 18 months; others submitted the matter to 
arbitration; a few agreed to allow organizers to 
board the American-owned foreign registry ships 
to attempt organization. 

An 8-week-old Teamster strike of 1,200 concrete 
mixer drivers in New York City and environs 
ended on August 25 with a 50-cent-an-hour in- 
crease to be distributed in a not-yet determined 
manner between wage and fringe benefits. The 
contract runs for 2 years. About 50,000 construc- 
tion workers had been thrown out of work. 

Arbitration by Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg will settle the dispute between the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association of New York and 
Local 802 of the Musicians union. The union had 
asked for wage increases to $220 a week from the 
present minimum of $170 and a reduction in 
weekly performances from seven to six. President 
Kennedy had requested the parties to settle after 
the Metropolitan had announced cancellation of its 
1961-62 season. The Secretary on August 28 ex- 
plained that his role as arbitrator was accepted be- 
cause of the “great cultural resource’’ at stake and 
would not “establish a precedent of general 
economic application.” 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY on September 6 addressed 


himself to labor development. Steelworkers, un- 
der terms of the 1960 contracts with the industry, 
were to receive an average 8-cent-an-hour wage 
increase on October 1. He expressed hope in 
letters to leaders of the industry that the industry 


would refrain from following the wage increase 
with a price rise for steel. He pointed out that 
the industry could absorb the October wage in- 
crease and realize 7 to 9 percent profits on net 
worth after taxes while operating at 70 percent 
capacity. He commended the industry for “ab- 
sorbing increases in employment costs since 1958” 
and suggested that if the industry continued to 
show restraint it “would clearly then be the turn 
of labor . to limit wage demands to a level 
consistent with continued price stability.” <A 
price rise for steel, he warned, might create a 
situation requiring “the adoption of restrictive 
monetary and fiscal measures. . . .” 

A few days later, a reply from the president of 
Bethlehem Steel stated that the steel industry 
alone could not “halt inflation.” 

New amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act went into effect on September 3. Employees 
previously covered by the act are entitled to a 
minimum of $1.15 instead of $1. In 1963, the 
minimum will rise to $1.25. About 3.5 million 
newly covered workers, principally in construction, 
service, and retail trade, have a legal minimum of 
$1 but will not be subject to overtime provisions 
until 1963. Their pay will rise to the $1.25 level 
in steps and their maximum hours without over- 
time will ultimately drop to 40. The current 
changes are the third basic amendments to the 
law since its inception in 1938 when the minimum 
was 25 cents. About 27 million workers are now 
covered. 

Merger between the New Jersey State organiza- 
tions of the former AFL and CIO was at long last 
to be achieved on September 25. New Jersey is 
the only State in which disunity still existed at the 
State level. 

Another merger step was accomplished by 
referendum vote of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the independent Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen. The name of the 
Trainmen, Jarger of the two unions and an AFL- 
CIO affiliate, will be used. 

One of the largest British unions—the Elec- 
trical Trades Union—was expelled from the Trades 
Union Congress on September 4, following convic- 
tion of several Communist officers of the organi- 
zation for rigging the union’s latest election. The 
expulsion vote was 10 to 1. It is anticipated that 
the British Labor Party will also expel the ETU 
as an affiliate. 





The Finances of 
Welfare and Pension 
Plans During 1959 


EDWARD M. GORDON* 





THE FIRST SUMMARY Of financial data which have 
been reported under the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act showed that in 1959 em- 
ployee welfare and pension plans had assets of 
$30.2 billion. Not accounted for in these reports 
are pension reserves of $17.5 billion held by 
insurance carriers, making the total assets of these 
plans in excess of $47.7 billion. During the same 
year, employers and employees contributed more 
than $10.2 billion to these plans and benefits of 
$5.5 billion were paid to plan participants. It is 
estimated that more than 17 million workers were 
covered by the 24,130 pension plans which provide 
retirement benefits, and that more than 27 million 
workers were covered by the 94,530 welfare plans 
which provide benefits such as life insurance, 
accident and sickness insurance, hospitalization, 
surgical, medical, and dental benefits, and paid 
sick leave. 

These and other data are based on information 
reported by plan administrators and relate to 
the 118,660 plans for which first-year annual 
reports were filed with the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The financial data are not estimates but 
are based on a summarization of all reports filed. 
They naturally differ somewhat from estimates 
previously released by other governmental 
agencies. 


Scope and Method 


Employee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years have grown rapidly in size, scope, 
and number. Congress, in recognition of the 
effect of these plans on the national economy, 
passed the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 


Act, effective January 1, 1959, to protect the 
interests of participants in employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans and their beneficiaries, and 
to protect interstate commerce by requiring the 
disclosure and reporting—to participants and 
beneficiaries—of financial and other information 
with respect to such plans. The law applies to 
plans established or maintained by any employer 
(or employee organization representing employees) 
engaged in commerce or in any industry or activity 
affecting commerce. It exempts only those plans 
covering not more than 25 employees; plans ad- 
ministered by Federal, State, or local governments; 
plans established solely to comply with workmen’s 
compensation or unemployment compensation 
disability insurance laws; and plans exempt from 
taxation by the Internal Revenue Service. 

The law requires that the administrator of each 
welfare and pension plan coming under the pro- 
visions of the act file (a) a description of the plan 
with the Secretary of Labor which contains, 
among other items, the type of administration, 
the type of benefits provided, and the source of 
financing, and (b) a copy of the bargaining agree- 
ment, trust agreement, contract, or other instru- 
ment under which the plan was established and 
is operated. The law provides, further, that an 
annual report must be filed within 120 days after 
the end of the plan’s fiscal, policy, or contract year. 
This report must contain, among other data on 
the plan, the contributions made by employers 
and by employees, the benefits paid, the assets, 
and the number of employees covered. 

Employee benefit plans differ widely as to the 
method used to provide benefits. For this anal- 
ysis, plans were classified into five groups on the 
basis by which benefits were provided. 

Insured. All benefits provided through an in- 
surance carrier or service or other organization. 
Also includes plans involving a trust or other 
separately maintained fund out of which premiums 
and/or subscription charges were paid to an in- 
surance carrier or service or other organization 
which provided all of the plan benefits. 

Self-insured. All benefits provided from a trust 
fund or other separately maintained fund. 

Insured and Self-insured. Some benefits pro- 
vided through an insurance carrier or service or 


*Of the Division of Welfare and Pension Reports, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 
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other organization and some from a trust fund or 
other separately maintained fund. 

Unfunded. All benefits paid from general assets 
of the employer or from general funds of the 
employees’ organization; no benefits underwritten 
by an insurance carrier or service or other organi- 
zation and no benefits paid from a trust or other 
separately maintained fund to which contributions 
were made. 

Combination. Benefits provided through any 
combination of the four methods listed. 


Finances and Employees Covered, 1959 


Contributions. Total contributions in 1959 to 
the 118,660 plans amounted to $10,257 million. 
For the 94,530 welfare plans, contributions of 
$4,766 million were made. Although only about 
one-fourth as many plans were involved, contribu- 
tions of $5,491 million were made to the 24,130 
pension plans. (See table 1.) 

A study of the characteristics of welfare and 
pension plans made in 1959! revealed that em- 
ployers or employer groups contributed to the 
financing of more than 98 percent of all pension 
plans and totally supported 73 percent of them. 
Employer contributions to pension plans amounted 


TABLE 1. 


to $4,576 million, or 83 percent of the total. By 
contrast, employers or employer groups totally 
financed only 38 percent of the welfare plans, and 
employer contributions of $3,356 million made up 
70 percent of the total contributed. 

Well over half of all contributions (61 percent 
for welfare plans and 57 percent for pension plans) 
were made to plans covering workers engaged in 
manufacturing. Plans covering workers engaged 
in communication and other public utilities were 
second, followed by finance, insurance, and real 
estate, and wholesale and retail trade. 

Contributions, as reported by plan administra- 
tors were slightly higher than those estimated by 
either the U.S. Department of Commerce? or the 
Social Security Administration,’ reflecting to some 
extent differences in coverage. The total of 
employer contributions of $7,932 million as re- 
ported by plan administrators was only slightly 
higher than the Commerce Department estimate 
of employer contributions of $7,877 million to 
private pension and welfare funds. The $5,491 
million contributed to pension plans as reported 


1 Characteristics of 127,657 Welfare and Pension Benefit Plans, (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1960). 

2 Survey of Current Business, July 1960, p. 8. 

§ Social Security Bulletin, April 1961, p. 9. 
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! Plans having fiscal, policy, or contract years ending between January 1 accident, disability, death, or unemployment. 
and December 31, 1959. 3 Plans that provide, for their participants or their beneficiaries, retirement 
2 Plans that provide, for their participants or their beneficiaries, medical, benefits, including profit-sharing plans which provide benefits at or after 
surgical, or hospital care or benefits, or benefits in the event of sickness, retirement. 
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by plan administrators was approximately $300 
million higher than contributions to private 
pension and deferred profit-sharing plans [as] 
reported by the Social Security Administration. 


Benefits. Of the $5,513 million paid in benefits 
to plan participants, 70 percent was paid in wel- 
fare type benefits. For these plans, 75 percent of 
the total benefits of $3,841 million were provided 
by an insurance carrier, or service, or other organ- 
ization. Unfunded plans provided only 10 percent 
of welfare benefits, and a combination of methods 
accounted for the remainder. By contrast, 60 
percent of the total benefits of $1,672 million from 
pension plans were provided by self-insured plans; 
i.e., all benefits were paid from trust funds or other 
separately maintained funds. Insured plans were 
the only other type accounting for as much as 18 
percent of benefits. 

Fifty-nine percent ($2,254 million) of the wel- 
fare benefits and 51 percent ($850 million) of the 
pension benefits were paid to workers in manufac- 
turing and their dependents. Ranking second in 
total benefits was wholesale and retail trade, 
followed by transportation, and communication 
and other public utilities. 


Assets. ‘Total assets of welfare and pension plans 
amounted to $47.7 billion. Reports filed with the 
U.S. Department of Labor by plan administrators 
showed assets of $30.2 billion. Not accounted for 
in these reports, but included in the total of $47.7 
billion, are pension reserves of $17.5 billion held 
by insurance carriers.‘ 

Assets of $28.3 billion were reported for the 
24,130 pension plans. Inasmuch as 91 percent of 
the welfare plans provided all benefits through 
insurance and the:majority actually had no assets, 
the total assets of welfare plans amounted to only 
$1.9 billion. Of this, 70 percent was for the 2,070 
self-insured plans which provided benefits from 
a trust fund or other separately maintained fund. 

More than half of the reported total represented 
the assets of plans covering workers engaged in 
manufacturing. Plans covering workers engaged 
in communication and other public utilities were 
second, followed by wholesale and retail trade, and 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 


4 Btatistica) Series, Securities and Exchange Commission (Release No. 
1680, May 31, 1960). 
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1 Plans having fiscal, policy, or contract years ending between January 1 
and December 31, 1959. 


Number of Employees Covered. Under the provi- 
sions of the act, the responsibility of determining 
what constitutes a “plan’’ is left with plan admin- 
istrators. As a result, some administrators pack- 
aged the benefits provided and reported only one 
plan; others reported a plan for each benefit or 
each group of related benefits, with each plan 
covering essentially the same employees. Because 
of this multiple coverage, it was impossible to 
determine the exact number of employees covered 
by the 118,660 plans reported in 1959. By ad- 
justing as well as possible for multiple coverage, 
it appears that the 24,130 pension plans covered 
approximately 17 million workers and that welfare 
benefits were provided to approximately 27 
million workers by the 94,530 welfare plans. 
Considering that most welfare plans also provide 
benefits to workers’ dependents, it seems reason- 
able to assume that from 65 million to 70 million 
persons were covered by the welfare plans. 

Both welfare and pension plans varied greatly 
as to the number of workers covered. Empha- 
sizing the fact that most small business firms now 
provide some type of welfare or pension benefits 
for their employees, more than one-fourth of the 
plans covered fewer than 50 employees and nearly 
one-half of all plans covered fewer than 100 
employees. (See table 2.) There was a heavy 
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concentration of plans covering from 100-199 
employees; 17 percent of the welfare plans and 16 
percent of the pension plans were in this range. 
Only 11 percent of the welfare plans and 12 percent 
of the pension plans covered more than 1,000 
workers. However, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the workers covered by wel- 
fare plans and 80 percent of the workers covered 
by pension plans were covered by plans of this size. 
The proportion of really large plans, those covering 
5,000 or more employees, was 3 percent for both 
welfare and pension plans; however, the proportion 
of workers covered was estimated to be 49 percent 
for welfare plans and 58 percent for pension plans. 


Future Reports 


Data similar to those presented here are now 
being summarized for the second-year annual 
reports. When available, these data should show 
the growth of welfare and pension plans, not only 
in the number of plans and the number of workers 
covered, but also in the amount of benefits paid 
and the amount of assets accumulated for future 
payment of benefits. Data for 2 years should 
provide some very reliable bench marks for these 
very important items and should be most useful in 
supplementing (or correcting) estimates from other 
sources. 





Retraining the Unemployed 


Epiror’s Nore.—This is the second of a series of articles on retraining. The 
Sirst, covering legal provisions for retraining in European countries, ap- 


peared in the August 1961 issue. 


Articles to follow will deal with a com- 


munity retraining program, retraining undertaken in unions, and a sum- 
mary of the considerations involved in developing a Government program of 
retraining for the long-term unemployed. 


II—Federal and State Legislation 


on Retraining 


PHYLLIS GROOM* 





ALTHOUGH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION has been a 
major concern of local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments for many years, government-sponsored re- 
training programs to upgrade workers’ job qualifi- 
cations or to permit them to exchange obsolescent 
skills for those that are or will be in demand have 
just begun to take form. This article is devoted 
primarily to recent Federal and State legislation 
on retraining the unemployed; being so new, infor- 
mation on programs being developed under their 
provisions is not yet generally available. 

Current Federal laws and proposed legislation 
for retraining workers are found primarily in the 
training provisions in the Area Redevelopment 
Act,' which are designed to serve workers in areas 
of substantial and chronic unemployment and 
underemployment; in the Manpower Development 
and Training bills, which are meant to raise the 
skill level of the long-term unemployed wherever 
located and to promote their employment in areas 
which need them; and in the sections of the un- 
employment insurance bills which relate to 
training.” 

The Manpower Development and Training bills, 
H.R. 7373 and S. 1991, were still before the Con- 
gress as this article went to press. If legislation 
results, significant provisions of the law will be 

605257612 


covered in a future issue of the Review, since the 
bills submitted by the Administration, which were 
summarized in the first article in this series,’ have 
already been substantially amended. 

The unemployment insurance bills, H.R. 7640 
and S. 2084, as submitted by the Administration 
on June 14, 1961, would prohibit States from 
denying compensation to workers who are under- 
going occupational training or retraining and would 
deny unemployment compensation to an individual 
who refuses, without good cause, to attend train- 
ing or retraining classes to which he has been re- 
ferred by an appropriate State agency. At the 
end of August, no date had yet been set for hearings 
on these bills. 

In the States, there has been a noticeable trend 
this year toward legislation specifically permitting 
the payment of unemployment insurance benefits 
during periods of retraining. Ohio went further 
and enacted a training law specifically designed to 

*Of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 P.L, 87-27. 

2 Since this article is concerned with the training of those who have had 
some work experience, !t does not cover the Youth Employment Opportuni- 
ties bill, which would authorize pilot training and employment programs for 
untrained and inexperienced youth, as well as public service and cons rva- 
tion work projects for young people, nor the proposed changes in the National 
Defense Education Act, which, as implied in its title, is most directly con- 


cerned with initial education rather than vocational training. 
4See Monthly Labor Review, August 1961, p. 823. 
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reduce unemployment and upgrade the skills of 
the labor force. Pennsylvania has had such a law 
since 1957. 


Federal Legislation 


Early Training Legislation. As previously indi- 
cated, the Federal Government’s concern with 
developing the skills of the work force is not new. 
In 1917, the Congress enacted the Smith-Hughes 
Act ® to promote vocational education in “agri- 
culture and the trades and industries.”” This law 
authorized the Federal Government to match 
funds spent by cooperating States to train teachers 
and to pay teachers’ salaries. In order to secure 
the benefits of the act, a State had to create a 
State Board (the State Board of Education could 
be so designated), with the necessary power to 
cooperate with the Federal Government. Co- 
operating States are required to obtain Federal 
approval of their plans for types of vocational 
education to be offered, schools and equipment, 
courses of study, methods of teaching, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and teacher training. The law 
requires that half the time for training in trades 
and industries be spent in actual practice of an 
occupation and that courses run 9 months a year. 

As will be seen, a major part of the training 
contemplated by the Area Redevelopment Act is 
to be done through the vocational education sys- 
tem fostered by the Smith-Hughes Act, although 
other public and private resources will also play 
an important role. 

An embryonic provision for dealing with un- 
employment through the promotion of training 
and retraining was included in the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1937.6 Section 
362(k) of the law provides as follows: 

The [Railroad Retirement] Board, with the advice and 
aid of any advisory council appointed by it, shall take 
appropriate steps to reduce and prevent unemployment 
and loss of earnings; to encourage and assist in the adoption 
of practical methods of vocational training, retraining, and 
vocational guidance; to promote the reemployment of 
unemployed employees; and to these ends, to carry on 


and publish the results of investigations and research 
studies. 


In attempting to implement the training provi- 
sions of this section, the Railroad Retirement 
Board has instructed its field offices to help dis- 


abled workers to avail themselves of the vocational 
rehabilitation services in the various States. The 
Board has explored the question of retraining other 
groups of unemployed railroad workers and has 
attempted to arrange for training programs in a 
few locations. The Board reports that except in 
one instance, these experiments have not been 
successful.’ The exception was a class in blueprint 
reading that the Board arranged for employees 


laid off when the Pullman Co. closed its shops in 


Richmond, Calif., in 1958. The Board had a 
request for mechanics from the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co., but most of the former Pullman 
employees could not qualify for these jobs because 
they could not read blueprints. The local adult 
high school agreed to conduct a course in blueprint 
reading for 2 hours a night, twice a week, for 10 
weeks and Bethlehem agreed to hire all graduates 
otherwise qualified. Thirty students took the first 
class and about 20 took the second. 


The Area Redevelopment Act. The Area Re- 
development Act of May 1, 1961, attacks the 
problems of economically depressed areas from 
several directions. It provides Federal assistance 
to communities in the form of (a) grants for the 
purchase or development of land and facilities 
(including, in cases of demonstrated need, ma- 
chinery and equipment) for industrial or com- 
mercial use, (b) loans and grants to assist in 
financing the purchase or development of land for 
public facilities, and the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, or improvement of such facilities, (c) tech- 
nical assistance, such as studies evaluating the 
needs of a community, and (d) assistance in 
occupational training. The law is to lapse on 
June 30, 1965. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible for 
administering most provisions of the act, through 
the Area Redevelopment Administrator. The 
provisions relating to training (sections 16 and 
17) are, however, the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who must cooperate with other 


Sa 

4 Legislation establishing such programs as the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the National Youth Administration, and vocational rehabilitation 
for the disabled, is not discussed, since vocational training to upgrade or 
change the skills of the work force was not a primary purpose of these laws. 

$20 U.S.C., sections 11-34 (1958). 

645 U.S.C., sections 351-367 (1958). 

? Memorandum from H. L. Carter, Director of Unemployment and Sick- 
ness Insurance, July 25, 1961. 
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Federal agencies in administering these provisions. 
To obtain assistance under sections 16 and 17, 
a locality must first be declared a “redevelopment 
area.” The Administrator determines areas to be 
designated redevelopment areas, on the basis of 
unemployment, low income, and other stand- 
ards and considering data provided by the De- 
partments of Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Interior. A redevelopment area then must sub- 
mit an Overall Economic Development Program 
to the appropriate State agency and the Ad- 
ministrator for approval. The law authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor, upon request and whenever 
he determines that they are needed, to make 
studies of the “‘size, characteristics, skills, adapt- 
ability, occupational potentialities, and related 
aspects of the labor force of any redevelopment 
area.” 

Once a redevelopment area has an approved 
economic development program, the Secretary 
of Labor, in consultation with the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, determines the training or retraining 
needs of the area. The Labor Department is 
responsible for notifying the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the training require- 
ments of the area and for the selection of unem- 
ployed or underemployed individuals who can 
reasonably be expected to gain employment as a 
result of training made available to them. 

The State employment services, affiliated with 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security, which already provide counseling, test- 
ing, job placement, referral to training, and 
related services for jobseekers, will act as the 
selection agencies. The Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education, HEW, will co- 
operate with the State and local vocational educa- 
tion agencies in making a variety of training 
programs available. Whenever the Secretary of 
Labor finds that additional services or facilities 
are needed, he must notify the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who arranges with the 
appropriate State agency to meet these needs. 
If the State agency is unable to provide for 
them, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

* At press time, the Congress had not yet appropriated any funds. 

* Bee footnote 8. 


© In May 1961, the weekly unemployment benefit in all States averaged 
$33.46. 


Welfare may contract with public or private 
educational institutions for their facilities and 
services. 

The act assigns the Labor Department the 
function of providing ‘“‘any necessary assistance 
for setting up apprenticeships” and for promoting 
‘journeyman and other on-the-job training.” 
The Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, which has continuing responsibility to 
promote training programs in industry and whose 
field staff have served as consultants to firms and 
unions on training problems (including those that 
have arisen because of technological changes), 
will have a major role in discharging the afore- 
mentioned functions under the ARA. 

To carry out its training provisions, the act 
authorizes an appropriation of $4.5 million a year.’ 

Unemployed or underemployed persons under- 
going retraining may receive weekly training 
allowances for up to 16 weeks. The weekly 
benefits are to equal the average weekly com- 
pensation payment (including allowances for 
dependents when appropriate) for a week of total 
unemployment in the State making such pay- 
ments. An individual may not receive retraining 
benefits for a week in which he has received or is 
seeking unemployment compensation. The law 
authorizes up to $10 million® annually for the 
payment of training allowances by the State 
employment security agencies, which also disburse 
unemployment compensation. On the basis of 
current average payments of unemployment bene- 
fits,!° the Department of Labor estimates that this 
would provide training allowances for about 20,000 
to 22,000 persons each taking a training course of 
approximately 16 weeks. 


State Legislation 


Several States with severe structural unemploy- 
ment, such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts, have been conducting training 
courses for the unemployed for several years. 
However, Pennsylvania was the first State in 
which the legislature specifically directed the 
development of such a program. 


Training Legislation. In 1957, the Pennsylvania 
legislature amended the school code to require 
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the State Board for Vocational Education to 
arrange courses, and authorize payment therefor, 
for “qualified public assistance recipients or 
other unemployed” to prepare them for available 
employment. Under this provision, 14 programs 
were offered by 12 school districts in 7 occupational 
areas during the 1959-60 year. About 2,000 
unemployed persons attended classes an average 
of 6 hours a day, at a cost of 85 cents a student- 
hour. Approximately 1,600 completed their 
courses, and 90 percent of these were employed 
within 15 days after their course ended. Lack of 
funds to provide sufficient facilities for retraining 
has hampered expansion of the program." To 
make sure that the most needed skills are the ones 
being taught, regulations provide that employ- 
ment opportunities must be available to the 
successful trainees, and for a course to be rerun, 
60 percent of the first group of trainees must have 
received employment in the trade.” 

In 1960, West Virginia enacted a law “to pro- 
vide vocational training or retraining on an 
organized basis to prepare individuals for useful 
employment in recognized occupations” who are 
certified as not gainfully employed by the State 
employment service. (Employed persons may 
enroll upon payment of a fee.) The director of 
vocational education has the responsibility of 
establishing the regulations for determining the 
eligibility of applicants. 

In July 1961, an Ohio law established a worker 
training committee * with the responsibility of 
devising and assisting in the establishing of 
“programs of training for unemployed workers of 
limited job skills and programs of retraining for 
unemployed workers with job skills which have 
become obsolescent, [such retraining to provide 
skills] which have a definite use in the economy 
of the area.” The law provides that the division 
of vocational education of the Department of 
Education shall conduct or supervise such pro- 
grams and that these programs may be fully 
financed by State funds. 


Unemployment Insurance Laws. Generally, State 
unemployment insurance laws require that a 
claimant be “available for work’ in order to be 
eligible for unemployment benefits—a requirement 
which, at least on the surface, makes it very 
difficult for an unemployed person to take a full- 
time training course. 


Most States determine the eligibility of trainees 
claiming unemployment compensation by a case- 
by-case interpretation of their availability for 
work, and although some State employment 
security commissions consider attendance at a 
training course as evidence of availability for work, 
they are in the minority." 

Before 1961, six States and the District of 
Columbia had laws specifically regulating the 
conditions under which a worker could receive 
partial or full unemployment benefits while 
attending vocational training courses approved by 
designated authorities."* During the first 7 months 
of 1961, seven additional States * passed such 
legislation, and California broadened its law to 
cover those eligible for regular unemployment 
compensation as well as those covered by tem- 
porary extended unemployment benefits. 

These laws vary from provisions which merely 
state that an unemployment insurance claimant 
may not be deprived of benefits while he is attend- 
ing a vocational training or retraining course to 
those which are fairly comprehensive. Illustrating 
the latter is the Missourilaw. It provides in part: 


... an unemployed claimant otherwise eligible for 
benefits shall not become ineligible for benefits because of 
his enrollment in and satisfactory pursuit of a retraining 
course of instruction which the director [of employment 
security] has approved for the individual. 

. if the director finds that [reasonable employment 
opportunities for which the unemployed claimant is fitted 
by training and experience do not exist or have sub- 
stantially diminished in the labor market in this State], 
the director shall require the claimant to take a retraining 
course of instruction to be eligible for benefit payments. 

... an unemployed claimant otherwise eligible for 
benefits . . . shall not be disqualified for refusing suitable 
employment when notified by an employment office, or for 
leaving his most recent temporary work, accepted during 
his retraining, if [such actions] would require him to 
terminate his training course of instruction. 


1! Hearings before the House Subcommittee on Unemployment and the 
Impact of Automation) 87th Cong., Ist sess.), HR. 7373, June 6, 13, and 14, 
1961, p. 88. 

122 Jacob J. Kaufman and Helmut J. Golatz, Chronic Unemployment in 
Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 1960), 
Pp. 98. 

13 Composed of the superintendent of public instruction, the administrator 
of the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, the director of industrial 
relations, two members each from the State House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and two members each from labor and management. 

4 See “Recent Appeals Decisions on Unemployment Benefits.” The 
Labor Market and Employment Security, February 1959, pp. 45-48. 

18 California, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Dakota, and 
Utah. 

16 Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia. 
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. no payment of retraining benefits shall be made 
to any individual for any week or part of any week with 
respect to which he is entitled to receive training benefits 
as a result of participation by this State pursuant to the 
provision of any Federal law providing for the payment of 
such benefits. 

Thirteen States and the District of Columbia 
authorize the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation to an otherwise eligible claimant who is 
attending a training course approved by the 
appropriate State agency or to which he has been 
assigned by the agency. (The Illinois law permits 
only 8 weeks of training payments.) 

California and Michigan, in addition to Missouri, 
provide that a trainee may not be disqualified for 
benefits for refusing to accept a job offer that 
requires him to interrupt his training course. On 
the other hand, the Ohio law requires a trainee to 
seek and accept suitable work which will not 
interfere with his course. 

Although it has not been enforced, the District of 
Columbia law disqualifies unemployment compen- 
sation claimants under 21 if they refuse to take 
training recommended by the employment service. 
As noted previously, the Missouri law contains a 
similar provision for claimants of any age. 

The California, Illinois, and Missouri laws, all 
enacted this year, provide that no trainee will be 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefits if he 


1” See “‘ Progress Report of Armour’s Tripartite Automation Committee,” 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1961, pp. 851-857. 


is entitled to benefits under any Federal law pro- 
viding for retraining allowances. On the other 
hand, the ARA and the Manpower Development 
and Training bills prohibit the payment of a 
retraining allowance in any week for which an 
individual has received or is seeking unemployment 
compensation. 


Training Projects 


Retraining courses sponsored by private groups 
and government agencies are assuming importance 
as one means of putting the long-term unemployed 
back to work and equipping the Nation’s work 
force with the skills needed in an expanding 
economy. Since there has been no large-scale 
experience with governmental retraining in this 
country, the first experiments will be watched 
carefully. Retraining projects conducted by sev- 
eral States were described at the hearings on the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower 
Development and Training bills, and private pro- 
grams such as the Armour one” have also been 
reported widely. However, since each locality’s 
resources and needs are different, training require- 
ments will vary widely, and it will be useful to 
gather experience from as many different kinds of 
programs as possible. Future articles will be 
devoted to these programs as well as to a discussion 
of the emerging national policy on training and 
retraining. 





The International 


Labor Conference 
of 1961 


GEORGE L-P WEAVER* 





Conruict between the Soviet bloc and the indus- 
trialized countries of the West pervaded the 45th 
session of the International Labor Conference, 
held in Geneva on June 7-29, 1961. The East- 
West rivalry, which has been manifest at every 
session of the conference since the U.S.S.R. re- 
joined the International Labor Organization in 
1954, focused this year on the newly independent 
countries that have recently joined the ILO. The 
admission of these new members, most of which 
are developing countries in Africa and Asia,’ had 
occasioned a marked shift in the policies, pro- 
grams, direction, and even the power structure of 
the ILO. These nations were seeking to find their 
place in the ILO and to establish their role in its 
work, and the ILO was recognizing its growing 
responsibilities to help in meeting the aspirations 
of their people. Moreover, representatives of the 
Soviet bloc were using the conference as a forum 
for propaganda on the issue of colonialism, and 
the Western countries were determined to avoid 
an unbalanced record. 

Political considerations, then, had inevitable 
prominence in the work of the Conference. They 
played a leading role in the handling of procedural 
matters, particularly the work of the Resolutions 
and Credentials Committees, the seating of Com- 
munist employers on Conference committees, the 
selection of Conference officers, the admission of 
new members, and the selection of the African 
Advisory Committee. They were less apparent 
but nevertheless important in actions on the sub- 
stantive items on the Conference’s agenda—the 
consideration of several international instruments,” 
as well as a discussion of the ILO’s role in the 
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promotion of economic expansion and social prog- 
ress in developing countries. 

The African nations themselves introduced 
what was probably the most controversial issue 
debated at the Conference: a resolution condemn- 
ing the racial policy of the Republic of South 
Africa and seeking to force that country’s with- 
drawal from the ILO. This resolution was with- 
out precedent; the ILO constitution makes no 
provision for expelling a member. Opposition to 
the resolution stemmed from constitutional ques- 
tions and fear about future application of the 
precedent and was responsible for 89 abstentions 
in the record vote which was taken in the closing 
hours of the session. However, the resolution 
received 163 votes, 1 more than the requisite 
majority. 

Many other crucial votes took place in the final 
hours of the Conference, and three of them also 
set precedents when they failed to pass because of 
the lack of a quorum. Toward the end of the 
Conference, many delegates had departed without 
notifying the secretariat, and Conference rules 
require approval by a majority of the delegates 
listed as attending and entitled to vote (two-thirds 
in the case of a vote on a recommendation or con- 
vention). This produced a situation in which a 
handful of delegates could prevent passage of any 
measure by abstaining from voting, because 
abstentions do not count as votes cast. This 


*Assistant Secretary of Labor and chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
Conference. 

Other members of the delegation were: Government: Delegate—David W. 
Wainhouse, Counselor of the American Embassy, Vienna; Alternate dele- 
gate—Edward K. Kennedy, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; 
Advisers—Elford A. Cederberg, Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., James Roosevelt, 
George C. Lodge, Arnold E. Chase, Daniel S. Gerig, Dale Good, Henry 8, 
Hammond, John E. Lawyer, Irvin 8S. Lippe, Esther Peterson, James H, 
Quackenbush, Edward J. Rowell, John F. Skillman, William H. Steen, 
Charles D. Stewart, and Seymour L. Wolfbein. Employers: Delegate— 
Richard Wagner, president, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and chairman of the executive committee, Champlin Oil and Refining Co.; 
Advisers—James H. Browne, Richard P. Doherty, Robert P. Gerholz, 
Thomas Fair Neblett, George J. Pantos, Philip B. Ray, and Lowry Wyatt. 
Workers: Delegate—Rudolph Faupl, International representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Advisers—Solomon Barkin, Harry ©, 
Bates, James A. Brownlow, Toney Gallo, James P. Griffin, Bert Seidman, 
and Lester L. Zosel. 

1In the last 15 years, membership in the ILO has increased from 52 to 
100 member states. In 1960 alone, there were 16 new members, and 4 were 
admitted in 1961. Slightly over half of the 48 new members are African 
States. 

2 The ILO’s constitution permits the instruments to take the form of (1) 
&@ convention, or draft international treaty, which, following adoption by 
the ILO Conference, must be considered by each ILO member nation for 
ratification and application, or (2) a recommendation, which is not subject 
to the ratification procedure but which is also a statement of standards which 
the Conference recommends be incorporated into the domestic practice of 
ILO member nations. 
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technique was used by employer delegates to de- 
feat a recommendation on hours of work, which 
had been discussed at the 1960 Conference and 
was up for final action this year. In addition, there 
was no quorum in the voting on two resolutions 
which had been introduced by the Soviet bloc 
but were almost completely rewritten by the 
Resolutions Committee. One sought to introduce 
the principle of the “troika’” into the ILO and 
the other to marshall the ILO’s support for the 
eradication of colonialism. 


Procedural Matters 


The 1961 International Labor Conference met 
during a period when intense political activity on 
the international level was centered around 
Geneva. President John F. Kennedy had just 
completed his visit to Paris, Vienna, and London, 
and nearby in France negotiations were going 
forward in an effort to resolve the Algerian ques- 
tion. In Geneva itself, the Resumed Session of 
the Conference on the Suspension of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests was just convening, as was the 
Conference for the Settlement of the Question of 
Laos. This situation served to intensify the 


Thus, 


political atmosphere at the Conference. 
acute political consciousness was evident in most 
of the Conference’s actions on procedural matters. 


Resolutions. The resolution on South Africa was 
introduced by the Government of Nigeria, which 
resisted amendments that would have made it 
widely acceptable. It was strongly supported by 
the African States, whose spokesmen maintained 
that a vote against it would be a vote against the 
African countries. There was practically unani- 
mous support for its condemnation of apartheid 
and the expression of sympathy to those whose 
rights were suppressed by such policy. But there 
was broad opposition to the provisions seeking to 
force the withdrawal of a member state from the 
ILO. The emotional reaction to the basic issue, 
however, was sufficient to permit adoption, par- 
ticularly as no concerted effort was made to defeat 
it. On the vote which was taken late in the closing 
hours of the session, after prolonged debate, the 
resolution failed of adoption on a show of hands; 


3 Cuba and Rumania— Resolutions Committee; Cuba—Workers’ Housing; 
Hungary and U.S.S.R.—Hours of Work; Yugoslavia and Bulgaria—Com- 
mittee on Employment; Czechoslovakia and Byelorussia—Technical Coop- 
eration; Poland and Ukraine—Vocational Training. 


it narrowly carried on a record vote immediately 
thereafter, as mentioned earlier. 

As previously noted, two resolutions intro- 
duced by Soviet countries failed to obtain the 
necessary quorum for adoption: one sought to 
introduce the principle of the “troika” into the 
ILO, while the other sought to marshall the sup- 
port of the ILO for eradicating the consequences 
of colonialism. The Resolutions Committee re- 
wrote the drafts almost completely so as to destroy 
their future propaganda value. At the time of the 
vote on these resolutions, the necessary quorum, 
which is based upon the number of delegates at- 
tending the Conference and entitled to vote, was 
162, although only 188 delegates were present. 
The first resolution obtained 123 votes, 33 against 
and 17 abstentions; the one dealing with colonial- 
ism obtained 143 votes, none against and 45 
abstentions. In the light of this unprecedented 
experience, the standing orders covering the 
relevant aspects of the question are to be ex- 
amined by a committee of the Governing Body of 
the ILO in search of a workable formula to prevent 
future occurrences of this nature. 


Credentials. An unusually large number of ob- 
jections were filed to credentials of the various 
delegations. In each instance, however, the re- 
ports of the Credentials Committee unanimously 
rejected the objections so that, under the rules, the 
only Conference action required was to note the 
reports, which were not subject to debate. As a 
consequence, the Conference was not subjected to 
the prolonged political discussion of credentials, as 
has been the case in some past sessions. 

The Conference took “no decision” regarding 
objections to the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation and rejected objections to the creden- 
tials of the following: the Government, employer, 
and worker delegations from Nationalist China, 
the Republic of Congo (Leopoldville), and the 
Dominican Republic; the worker delegates of 
France and Italy; the worker delegations of the 
Republic of South Africa, Spain, Uruguay, Portu- 
gal, and Mauritania; the employer delegation of 
Cuba; and two worker advisers of Morocco. 


Seating Communist Employers on Committees. The 
action of the Appeals Board in seating 11 Com- 
munist employers * on the technical committees 
of the Conference did not provoke the same degree 
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of political controversy as in past sessions. How- 
ever, the procedure was no more acceptable to 
_the employers (as well as a number of govern- 
‘ments) than in the past. In fact, the employer 
spokesmen in the various committees vigorously 
objected to the procedure; henceforth, their state- 
ments of position would be made only on behalf 
of the free employers. Usually, in reply, a mem- 
ber of the Soviet bloc protested that the state- 
ments were discriminatory. 


Conference Officers. M. A. Raschid, Minister of 
Labor of Burma, was elected president of the 
Conference. The vice presidents were Jovan 
Popovic, Deputy Secretary of Labor, Federal 
Executive Council of the People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia; Muro de Nadal, employer delegate of 
Argentina; and L. Lawrence Borha, worker dele- 
gate of Nigeria. Representatives of the Soviet 
bloc served as chairmen of the Standing Orders 
Committee, vice chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the Vocational Training 
Committee. The U.S.S.R. had requested the 
posts of chairman of two major technical com- 
mittees, vice chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and reporter for another technical committee. 


African Advisory Committee. During the course 
of the Conference, the members of the newly 
constituted African Advisory Committee‘ were 
elected by the respective groups (Government, 
employer, and worker), the composition being 
determined in accordance with the decisions of 
the Governing Body immediately preceding the 
Conference. A number of the African members 
had sought to limit membership on the committee 
to African States, but this view had been rejected 
by the Governing Body, which decided that non- 
African States having interest in Africa would 
also be eligible for membership. 


New Members. Three new members were ad- 
mitted at this session of the Conference: Kuwait, 
Sierra Leone, and Mauritania. The first two were 
accepted without question, but the application of 
Mauritania was contested by Morocco, which 
claimed Mauritania as an integral part of her 
territory. After an extensive debate, a vote was 
taken admitting Mauritania, 236 for, 25 against, 
and 72 abstentions. The two-thirds required 
under the constitution for admission of a new 


state was exactly 236 votes. As a consequence, 
the delegation of Morocco withdrew from the 
Conference. 


International Institute for Labor Studies. The 
ILO’s International Institute for Labor Studies, 
previously authorized by decision of the Governing 
Body, was officially inaugurated during the Con- 
ference. The ceremony took place at Les 
Fougeres, the Institute’s temporary home ad- 
joining 1LO headquarters. 

The Institute will offer advanced studies on 
social and labor questions to persons exercising 
responsibilities and possessing special knowledge 
in these fields. The participants will come from 
trade unions, management, public service, the 
professions, and universities. 


Director General’s Report. As in past years, a 
general debate took place on the annual report of 
ILO Director General David A. Morse which, this 
year, dealt with labor relations problems and 
prospects for the future. 

In his reply, at the conclusion of the debate, 
Mr. Morse referred to two dynamic forces for 
change, i.e., the drive for economic development 


and the changing technology of production with 


all its social consequences. These forces, he 
believed, were in reality merging into “an ac- 
celerated process of change in production, in 
economic organization, in social conditions, and 
in the structure of societies, which is affecting 
different countries and areas in different ways 
but which is active everywhere throughout the 
world.” The responsibility of the ILO is that of 
ensuring that the goals of social improvement 
remain uppermost within this total process of 
change. 

In the course of the general discussion, a num- 
ber of the Soviet bloc countries criticized ILO 
recruitment policies and pressed the issue of wider 
staff representation for their countries. In a 
forthright answer, Mr. Morse stressed the difficul- 
ties he encountered in hiring officials from these 
countries, noting their refusal to accept the com- 
petitive examination system for appointments. 
This system, he said, is one of the bulwarks of an 

4 The following Governments were elected to membership on this Com- 
mittee: Cameroun, Central African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), Ethio- 
pia, France, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Malagasy Republic, Morocco, Niger, 
Nigeria, Rhodesia, Somalia, Sudan, Tanganyika, Tunisia, United Arab 


Republic, United Kingdom, and Upper Volta. In addition, 10 employer 
and 10 worker members were elected. 
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international civil service, a guarantee of efficiency 
and integrity, and a protection against patronage 
and political pressure on the staff. In addition, 
he noted that their officials return to their national 
service after a comparatively short period in the 


ILO. 
Substantive Matters 


The 1961 session of the Conference was faced 
with one of the heaviest agenda of substantive 
items in recent years. Of widespread and para- 
mount interest both to industrialized and de- 
veloping countries were two items under general 
discussion, employment problems and _ policies, 
and technical cooperation. Items concerning 
hours of work and workers’ housing, scheduled 
for final consideration by the Conference, were of 
greater significance to the industrialized nations. 
Two other items of general interest dealing with 
vocational training and equality of treatment of 
nationals and nonnationals under social security 
were discussed and carried forward for final 
consideration in 1962. 


Employment Problems. The Committee on Em- 
ployment was the largest technical committee of 
the Conference. It was composed of 98 members 
(51 Governments, 20 employers, and 27 workers). 
Employment problems and policies were recog- 
nized by the committee as the most difficult issue 
currently facing the developing countries. Ac- 
cordingly, it gave major attention to what these 
and other countries could best do to solve these 
problems. Because of wide differences in condi- 
tions between developing and industrially advanced 
countries, the committee listed separately actions 
which it considered to be the most urgent in each 
case, as well as general measures that might be 
taken in all countries. It also considered possible 
international action, as well as action by employers 
and workers, to help solve employment problems. 

The committee examined fully such matters as 
the nature and causes of unemployment and under- 
employment, employment objectives, the organi- 
zation of the employment market, trade restric- 
tions, stabilization of international commodity 
markets, the international flow of capital, the 
degree of government intervention in the economy, 
and employment policies in both developing and 
industrially advanced countries. 


The committee drafted a Resolution Concerning 
Employment Policy which was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. It calls upon govern- 
ments of all countries to adopt, as a major goal of 
social and economic policy, the objective of “full, 
productive, and freely chosen employment.” This 
wording was developed by the U.S. worker repre- 
sentative in the committee over the opposition of 
the Soviet bloc members. The goal is defined as 
including higher standards of living and is under- 
stood to mean that there should be work for all who 
are available for and seeking work; that the job 
should be as productive as possible; and that there 
should be freedom of choice of employment, with 
the fullest opportunity for each worker to qualify 
for and use his skills in a job for which he is well 
suited, irrespective of race, sex, creed, age, or 
personal origin. 

Governments are further asked to recognize the 
importance of investment not only in the material 
means of production but also in the full develop- 
ment of the potentialities of human beings in such 
spheres as education and training and improve- 
ments in housing, protection of health, and other 
social conditions. 


The resolution also calls upon Governments to 
take several general steps to promote full, pro- 


ductive, and freely chosen employment. These 
include fostering adequate growth of employment 
opportunities and the conditions and a climate in 
which the goal can be attained, giving high 
priority to measures to overcome labor shortages 
and promote labor mobility, coordinating eco- 
nomic and social policies with employment policies, 
promoting employment opportunities for disad- 
vantaged groups, improving national employment 
services, and formulating the employment policy 
in consultation with employer and worker organi- 
zations. 

It urges that the Conference, no later than 1963, 
again consider employment policy, with a view to 
adopting an instrument which will promote the 
employment objectives defined in the resolution. 

In addition, the Director General is asked to 
prepare, for consideration by the Governing Body, 
a program of ILO action in the field of employ- 
ment, with special reference to the needs and 
problems of developing countries. Other inter-— 
national measures recommended include action to 
avoid undue price fluctuations in primary com- 
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modity markets; promotion and encouragement of 
international investment, including private in- 
vestment, with safeguards for investors, borrowers, 
labor, and their countries; international grants-in- 
aid and low-interest loans to assist in building up 
the economic and social structure in developing 
countries; and international commercial policy 
and special international investment funds or 
, social funds designed to ease the voluntary transfer 
of workers as required by shifts in international 
trade and by technological change. Finally, the 
Director General is requested to encourage the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
directly concerned with employment policy or 
allied phases of economic and social policy to give 
effect to the relevant points in the resolution and 
conclusions. 


Technical Cooperation. The role of the ILO in the 
promotion of economic expansion and social prog- 
ress in developing countries was before the Con- 
ference for general discussion—the first systematic 
review by the Conference since 1954. The Com- 
mittee on Technical Cooperation, to which this 
item was referred, was one of the largest of the 
Conference (with 90 members) and, from the 
standpoint of developing nations, one of the most 
important. Despite differences of opinion stem- 
ming from the members’ personal experience and 
knowledge of national conditions, the committee 
was unanimous in its conviction that there was 
“a great and grave need to do more to help the 
developing countries to move forward more rapidly 
in the economic and social fields.” 

The main conclusions of the committee were 
embodied in a Resolution on Economic and Tech- 
nical Assistance for the Promotion of Economic 
Expansion and Social Progress in Developing 
Countries, which was adopted by the Conference 
without opposition. In its major points, the 
resolution— 

1. Invites the economically advanced ILO 
members to increase economic and _ technical 
assistance to the developing countries, citing the 
goal of 1 percent of national income recommended 
for this purpose by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; 

2. Reaffirms the principle of full respect for 
national sovereignty and independence of recipient 
countries, with due regard to the need for long- 
term planning; 


3. Emphasizes the necessity of increasing the 
ILO’s operations and their effectiveness; 

4. Recommends priority for the training of 
national personnel urgently needed for the promo- 
tion of economic and social development and 
suggests a number of means through which such 
training might be effected; 

5. Recommends continued close attention by 
ILO to manpower assessment and development; 

6. Suggests the participation of employers’, 
workers’, and other organizations in the official 
technical cooperation activities of the contributing 
countries; 

7. Stresses the need for developing countries to 
coordinate economic and social advance; 

8. Suggests the desirability of coordinating 
technical cooperation with other programs for 
social and economic development in the develop- 
ing countries; 

9. Invites the attention of Governments to the 
ILO facilities for assistance in planning labor and 
social development; 

10. Invites the ILO Governing Body to con- 
sider the financing and coordination of technical 
assistance activities, the training of experts, 
fellowship and trainee programs, and the supply 
of equipment, assessment and followup of ILO 
operations, research, and methods of coordinating 
ILO technical cooperation activities with those of 
bilateral and other multilateral programs; and 

11. Requests the Goverr. ng Body, in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, to take steps to ensure the effective and 
efficient use of the technical assistance provided 
and to keep abreast of its further development. 


Hours of Work. Following extended Conference 
discussion of the recommendation, report, and four 
resolutions submitted by the Committee on the 
Reduction of Hours of Work, all were adopted by a 


show of hands. However, as previously indicated, 
the final vote on the recommendation (159 for, 
7 against, and 98 abstentions) was void. A quorum 
at this stage of the proceedings amounted to 169, 
and article 17(3) of the ILO constitution provides 
that “the voting is void unless the total number 
of votes cast is equal to half the number of dele- 
gates attending the Conference,” with abstentions 
not counting as votes cast. It is likely that some 
means will be found of placing this matter before 
the 1962 Conference for a ‘“‘valid”’ record vote. 
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The draft recommendation had a dual objective, 
first, to establish the 40-hour week as a social 
standard, to be reached by stages if necessary, and, 
second, to set a maximum limit to norma] hours of 
work. It advocates that normal hours of work be 
progressively reduced to 40 per week with no 
concomitant reduction in workers’ wages. Where 
the normal workweek exceeds 48 hours, it is to be 
reduced to this level immediately without any 
reduction in wages. 

The recommendation also sets forth practical 
measures for the progressive reduction of hours 
of work and outlines possible methods for their 
application, taking into account the differing na- 
tional economic and social conditions, as well as 
the various practices for the regulations of hours 
and other conditions of work. In addition, it is 
stated that each ILO member should formulate 
and pursue a national policy designed to promote, 
by methods appropriate to national conditions 
and practice and to conditions in each industry, 
the progressive reduction of normal hours of work. 

The employer group offered a compromise pro- 
posal under which reference to the 40-hour week 
would have been retained in the preamble but 
deleted at the two places where it occurred in the 
body of the text. Acceptance of this compromise 
would have resulted in almost unanimous support 
of the draft recommendation. However, the 
workers’ group mistrusted the compromise and 
regarded it as weakening the instrument and the 
compromise was rejected. Accordingly, on the 
final vote the employer group abstained. 

The four special resolutions, which were adopted, 
requested the Governing Body to consider placing 
on the agenda of a future Conference the regulation 
of hours of work in agriculture and in maritime 
fishing; inviting the ILO Joint Maritime Commit- 
tee to consider at an early session the regulation 
of hours of work in maritime transport; and en- 
couraging member countries to report regularly 
certain statistics on hours of work and publishing 
the resulting information. 


Workers’ Housing. The 1960 Conference had 
considered a draft Recommendation on Workers’ 
Housing which, after minor modifications by the 
committee, was unanimously approved by the 
Conference this year. The recommendation states 
that national housing policy should promote 
the construction of housing and related com- 
munity facilities so as to make “adequate and 


decent housing accommodation and a suitable 
living environment” available to ‘manual and 
nonmanual workers, including those who are self- 
employed and aged, retired, or physically handi- 
capped persons.” It also advocates that attention 
be given to the “upkeep, improvement, and 
modernization of existing housing and related 
community facilities.” In addition, “housing 
policy should be coordinated with general social 
and economic policy, so that workers’ housing 
may be given a degree of priority which takes into 
account both the need therefor and the require- 
ments of balanced economic development.” 

The recommendation lays down the principle 
that adequate and decent housing should not cost 
the worker—in rent or payments toward pur- 
chase—“‘more than a reasonable proportion of 
income.”’ Each family should have a separate, 
self-contained dwelling, if it so desires. 

Under the recommendation’s provisions, a 
central body in each country should assess the 
needs for workers’ housing and related community 
facilities and formulate programs to meet these 
needs, coordinating and utilizing available re- 
sources. The development and execution of these 
programs should conform to sound town, country, 
and regional planning practice. Assistance should 
be given to promote rental housing, homeowner- 
ship, and housing cooperatives or other nonprofit 
housing societies; there is “adequate scope for pri- 
vate, cooperative, and public enterprise.” The 
recommendation recognizes that employers gener- 
ally should not provide housing for their workers 
directly, but suggests certain safeguards for the 
worker-tenant where they do so. It also urges 
the establishment of minimum housing standards 
and measures to promote efficiency in the building 
industry, to accelerate the construction of workers’ 
housing in slack periods, and to reduce seasonal 
unemployment in the building industry. 

In addition to the foregoing recommendation, 
the Conference unanimously adopted a Resolution 
Concerning International Action in the Field of 
Workers’ Housing. It urges that the programs of 
economically developed countries and international 
organizations include assistance to developing 
countries for workers’ housing, in accordance with 
the provisions of the recommendation. It recom- 
mends that in the granting of international 
development loans, the cost of providing adequate 
housing for workers be considered as an “integral 
part” of the cost of establishing large-scale 
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industrial undertakings distant from normal 
centers of population. It requests the Governing 
Body to find ways and means for increasing the 
ILO’s assistance to developing countries in solving 
their housing problems in its field of special com- 
petence. It also invites the Governing Body to 
arrange, in consultation with other international 
organizations, for continuing consideration of 
housing and urban development problems and 
programs, 


Vocational Training. The Conference considered 
the development of a new international instrument 
on vocational training that would supersede the 
Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939; the 
Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939; and the 
Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 
1950. Conclusions adopted by the Conference at 
this session—by a vote of 211 to 0, with 1 absten- 
tion—will serve as a basis for the preparation, 
after consultation with member governments, of a 
draft recommendation for final discussion at the 
Conference in June 1962. 

The text proposed by the Committee on Voca- 
tional Training would apply “to all training 
designed to prepare any person for initial or later 
employment or promotion in any branch of 
economic activity,’ with the exception of training 
for management or high-level supervisory posts, 
seafarers, and agricultural work. 

The recommendation is worded to permit 
flexibility in meeting the training needs of both the 
highly industrialized countries and the developing 
nations. It recognizes the special needs of 
countries in the process of industrialization by 
calling for international cooperation in the pro- 
vision of assistance on personnel, facilities, mate- 
rials, and other technical aspects of training. 
Each country should have a network of facilities 
to provide a wide range of training programs. 
These programs should be based on studies of 
current and future manpower requirements in the 
respective countries. Accelerated training and 
apprenticeship should be regarded as the primary 
means of meeting short- and long-term training 
objectives, with adaptations depending on the 
manpower requirements of the particular country. 
Detailed guides as to the organization of training, 
training methods, and training of supervisors and 
teaching staff are designed to provide a practical 
foundation for programs that will lead to gainful 


the scope of the convention. 


employment for the trainees. In addition, the 
recommendation calls for the training programs to 
include the compilation of information about 
training opportunities, arrangements for voca- 
tional guidance, and the choice of a job. 


Social Security. As in the case of vocational 
training, the subject of social security was before 
the Conference for a first discussion, with con- 
sideration to be given at the 1962 Conference to 
adopting a convention and a recommendation on 
equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals under social security. Because of the 
specialized nature of the item, relatively few of 
the developing countries were on the Committee 
on Social Security. 

The conclusions approved by the Conference 
this year look forward to a convention which 
would require any ratifying member state to 
grant the same treatment accorded its own na- 
tionals under its social security laws and regula- 
tions to the nationals of any other ratifying 
member who reside within its territory. This 
commitment would apply in every branch of 
social security covered in the ratifications of both 
members. Any member may ratify with respect 
to one or more of these branches: medical care, 
sickness benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity 
benefit, old-age benefit, survivors’ benefit, em- 
ployment injury benefit, unemployment benefit, 
and family benefit. After initial ratification, 
each member could subsequently notify the ILO 
that it accepted one or more additional branches. 
Finally, the convention would require ratifying 
countries to treat refugees and stateless persons 
as it treats its own nationals and to pay certain 
benefits to its citizens living outside its territory. 
Unlike most ILO conventions, this one would be 
less concerned with national labor standards than 
with international reciprocity. 

The contemplated recommendation would widen 
In particular, the 
draft recommends that member countries provide 
equal treatment under their social security pro- 
grams for all aliens, rather than merely those of 
other countries ratifying the convention. 

The Conference also adopted, by a vote of 199 
to 0, with 7 abstentions, a resolution requesting 
ILO members to consider urgently the ratification 
and application of the Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





The Economic Role of Unions 
in Less-Developed Areas 


Epiror’s Nore.—The following is an edited version 
of a paper delivered by Dr. Paul Fisher, Social 
Development Adviser, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, to the Washington, D.C., 
Chapter of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association on April 5, 1961. 


Untm ReEcENTLY, the literature on economic 
development considered unions a hindrance to the 
development of less-developed countries—a find- 
ing that would justify the suppression or control 
of the labor movement. This article challenges 
the seriousness of this allegation. Beyond this, 
it holds that unions nearly always perform a 
positive and often indispensable function in the 
process of economic development. 


The Problem 


In the absence of a generally accepted theory, 
the literature had to be content with the patient 
exploration of the major obstacles in the path of 
economic progress. Capital formation was one 
of the very first problems which received atten- 
tion,' and it is in this context that the union case 
was considered. To attract and retain members, 
the union has to find ways of gratifying the 
worker’s demand for more food, better clothing, 
more adequate housing, and the many new con- 
sumer goods of which he has knowledge and which 
he sometimes helps to produce. Right there the 
conflict arises: the union’s demand for a higher 
real income for the workers endangers the econ- 
omy’s efforts to increase the rate of industrial 
investment. ‘This need for increased domestic 
investment requires suppression of, or at least 
prevention of an increase in, the population’s 
consumption level. 


From this premise the argument proceeds. 
Since domestic savings are in all cases the major 
source of investment and in some cases the only 
one (as in the Union of. Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics), the propensities of the unions to increase 
consumption instead of savings must be curbed. 
Furthermore, “strike action tends to decrease 
production and may make development 
investment less attractive to foreign investors, 
but [strikes] may be necessary to achieve economic 
objectives of the labor organization, to build 
disciplined labor organizations, and to keep 
interests of the membership.” ? Since accelerated 
economic growth can neither tolerate real wage 
increases nor the strike (one of the means of 
achieving this goal), the union is left with very 
little choice. It can either join the opposition, 
which in the free world means, as a rule, the 
Communist movement; turn into an instrument 
of the state or of the employers; or appeal to the 
patriotic, longrun interests of the members and 
accept a policy of wage restraint. The latter 
course, which usually leads to a “national purpose 
union,”’ acting as a “‘partner of the state in carry- 
ing out mutually agreed-upon goals,” * is difficult 
to maintain over long periods of time even where 
union membership is as well disciplined as, for 
instance, in Western Germany or the United 
Kingdom. It is a hopeless undertaking in the 
less-developed countries, where rival Communist 
labor organizations undeterred by patriotic con- 
siderations attract discontented workers by 
extravagant promises and vigorous, aggressive 
action. Communist competition also defeats 
government attempts to deny unions the right 
to strike. 

“1 Charles P. Kindleberger, Economic Development (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958), p. 35. See also W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of 
Economic Growth (Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955). 

1John T. Dunlop, Industrial Relations Systems (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., 1958), p. 338. 

2 Bruce Millen, “Trade Unions in the Underdeveloped Countries,” 


speech delivered to Industria) Relations Seminar, University of Wisconsin, 
February 15, 1961, p. 4. 
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The government is confronted by an equally 
hard choice. Should unions be suppressed, as in 
Saudi Arabia or Iran; should they be transformed 
into agents of government, as in the Soviet Union, 
in Argentina under Peron, or in Ghana; or should 
their freedom of action be seriously restricted as, 
until recently, in Turkey? Can the state rely 
upon union wage restraint; is the longrun economic 
and political insight of an interlocking leadership 
of government, party, and union deep and durable 
enough to bring about a shift in preference * of the 
membership from immediate higher income to 
deferred well-being, as in Tunisia or Israel? 
These problems also affect indirectly those Western 
governments and trade unions which are eager to 
assist the less-developed countries to achieve 
greater viability. 

None of these choices seems to offer a promise 
of lasting effect. Unions grow irresistibly, as a 
result of the industrialization process, an urge to 
copy all institutions of the highly developed indus- 
trial societies, and the desire for prestige which 
membership in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion confers. Unions are, as Galenson states, 
“integral parts of the productive mechanism’’; ° 


they perform an indispensable function in the 
development process. 

On the other hand, unions “derive their power 
from the defense of the [short-run economic] 
interests of their members, [but they] cannot 
exist, for long periods of time, as social welfare 


agencies ... and even less as instruments of 
wage restraint.””® Union involvement in the 
administration of such consumptionist govern- 
mental or managerial functions as social security, 
housing, medical facilities, vacation, and recre- 
ation is no substitute for gaining wage advantages. 
The processing of workers’ grievances is important 
but no match for the glamorous wage (and other) 
promises of rival Communist leaders. 

The dilemma is quite clear, the solution less so. 
Professors John T. Dunlop, Walter Galenson, and 
Adolf Sturmthal are unanimous in objecting to 
Asoka Mehta’s prescription for transforming the 
Indian labor unions into a harmless, or at least 
economically inexpensive, productionist mecha- 
nism.’ As a matter of policy, Dunlop once sug- 
gested * “not to have any trade, union, at least 
for a time, or to have a controlled union.” Sturm- 
thal ® left us with ‘‘a choice between permitting 
some measure of effective unionism and delaying 


economic growth, or suppressing democracy alto- 
gether for the sake of maximum development,” 
and between “permissive or totalitarian methods 
of dealing with labor unions.” Galenson says 
that a “balance must be struck which both satis- 
fies the requirements of the economic planner and 
the minimum demands of the industrial worker.” 
Sturmthal suggests the nature of such a com- 
promise: “‘Union leaders may be able to delay the 
struggle for a wage increase,” or accept postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the increase, in order 
to give the economy time for “‘the initial invest- 
ment push.’”’ Where this is not feasible, he 
identifies the delay in capital formation as “the 
price to be paid to avert a further deterioration of 
the prospect for economic growth” that might 
otherwise be caused by political or social up- 
heavals."! 

Sturmthal was also the first to raise the question 
of whether the importance of the problem had not 
been exaggerated, whether the positive (produc- 
tionist) role of the union had been fully taken into 
account,” and whether union pressure on wages 
was not also an instrument of economic develop- 
ment. These questions merit further investi- 
gation. 


Seriousness of the Problem Challenged 


The literature on this subject makes two im- 
portant reservations regarding the problem dis- 
cussed, which are sometimes overlooked. 


4John T. Dunlop, American Labor's Role in Less Developed Countries: A 
Report on a Conference Held at Cornell University, October 12-17, 1958 (Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, [1959}), p. 19. 

§ Walter Galenson, ed., Labor and Economic Development (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), p. 12. 

* Adolf Sturmthal, “Unions and Economic Development,” Economie 
Development and Cultural Change, January 1960, p. 202. 

7 Asoka Mehta, “The Role of the Trade Union in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries,” a paper delivered to Conference on Problems of Economic Growth, 
held unter the auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, Tokyo, April 
1-6, 1957, arid “The Mediating Role of the Trade Union in Underdeveloped 
Countries,”” Economic Development and Cultural Change, October 1957, pp. 
16-23. 

8 Dunlop, American Labor’s Roie in Less Developed Countries, op. cit., 
p. 18. 

* Sturmthal, op. cit., p. 199. Here the author agrees with Karl de Schwein- 
itz, “Industrialization, Labor Controls and Democracy,”’ Economic Develop 
ment and Cultural Change, July 1959, pp. 385-404. 

© Galenson, op. cit., p. 14. 

1! Sturmthal, op. cit., p. 204. 

13 Tbid., p. 205. Galenson (op. cit., p. 18) says that labor unions “will 
inevitably impose some costs upon the community and reduce the practicable 
rate of investment. However, if properly handled, they perform the vital 
function of channeling worker protest into socially useful forms, and help 
prevent the subversion of democracy. The role of the statesman is to mini- 
mize the cost and maximize the positive attributes of nascent unionism.”” 
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First, the problem arises only in the early stages 
of industrialization “ in the ‘transitional society” 
and the beginnings of the “takeoff’’ period in 
the Rostowian scheme,'* when the necessity for 
domestic savings permits “little of the investment” 
to become ‘available for consumption if growth 
is to become cumulative and self-perpetuating”’ 
and there is “not yet a bargaining margin of 
national income available.’ '* In other words, 
the problem arises only in those economies which 
are in the beginning of their development— 
economies which, in many cases, because of the 
enormous spurt in population ® that usually ac- 
companies this stage, have not yet reached a 
desirable level of growth. Expressed quantita- 
tively, this pertains to countries where domestic 
capital formation has not yet risen above 5 percent 
of the net gross national product and is still very 
far from reaching the 12-, 18-, or 20-percent-plus 
levels which are the harbingers of self-sustaining 
growth.'? Where a satisfactory rate of growth 
is about to be achieved, as for instance in today’s 
India and Brazil, the need for domestic savings 
will no longer require a reduction and may even 
permit a cautious increase of consumption. 


Second, there is a possibility that higher wages 
miay increase productivity, in which case the higher 
wages '* are compatible with an increase in the rate 
of marginal saving, although they do not represent 


the optimal development path.’® As Dunlop 
states, however, “this is likely to be a narrow and 
difficult range of wage policy to find.” ” 


% Clark Kerr and others, Industrialism and Industrial Man (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 226. 

4 W. W. Rostow, “Non-Communist Manifesto,”” The Economist, London, 
August 15, 1959, pp. 409-416. 

4s Sturmthal, op. cit., pp. 199-201. 

% Harvey Leibenstein, Economie Rackwardness and Economic Growth: 
Studies in the Theory of Economic Derelopment (New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1957), pp. 170-175. 

" Simon Kuznets, ‘International Differences in Capital Formation and 
Financing,” Capital Formation and Economic Growth (Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1955), pp. 26-27. Also see W. W. Rostow, 
“The Take-off Into Self-Sustained Growth,” Economie Journal, March 
1956, p. 36. 

% Sturmthal (op. cit., p. 205) highlights the role of the union as a stimulus 
for greater productivity vis-a-vis monopolistic enterprise, which—as the result 
of the size of the market, tariff protection, the predominance of government 
as entrepreneur—are found frequently in the industrializing nations. Here 
trade unions substitute for a competitive market. 

® Kindleberger, op. cit., p. 227. 

*® Dunlop, Industrial Relations Systems, op. cit., p. 338. 

1 Stephen Low, ‘The Role of Trade Unions in the Newly Independent 
Countries,” a paper delivered to Research Seminar on Comparative Labor 
Movements, September 1960, Washington, D.C., p. 5. Here the author 
relies on Thomas L. Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africae (New York, 
New York University Press, 1957), pp. 118-119. 


Insufficient attention has been given to a 
number of other considerations which minimize 
the negative effect which union efforts to secure 
wage increases may exert on the capital formation 
process, some of which are discussed below. 


Relief Through Legislation. With some notable 
exceptions, unions in the less-developed countries 
are too weak to exert economic pressure on the 
employers. In many cases (India, Brazil, Chile, 
etc.), political factionalism fragments the labor 
movement as a whole; individual unions operate 
quite ineffectually on the enterprise level; and 
weak and part-time leadership is unable to secure 
lasting economic benefits through negotiation with 
the employer who, in addition, often turns out to 
be the government. For this and other reasons, 
unions seek relief through legislation and political 
influence upon the administration of labor affairs. 
Further research is needed to estimate the effects 
of this device on the workers’ income. The sus- 
picion is warranted, however, that most of this 
legislation refers to relatively inexpensive fringe 
benefits. Some of them represent only deferred 
and contingent claims which, if funded, tend to 
depress the present consumption and provide a 
source of forced savings. Many other legislative 
measures are concerned with improved working 
conditions (safety, hours, etc.) and job security 
issues, which do not affect significantly capital 
formation; rather, they tend to improve workers’ 
productivity. The few cases of minimum wage 
legislation in force are generally not advancing 
the wage level; they only codify existing wage 
rates for the benefit of the least-favored groups 
of workers. In all cases, it must be borne in mind 
that most of the labor laws remain unenforced. 
They represent more of an ideal goal, a social aim 
for the economy, than an actual practice. 


Exclusive Labor Market. Since a relatively small 
proportion of the labor force in the less-developed 
countries is affected by successful union efforts to 
raise the wage level, it would seem rash to credit 
labor unions with the ability to increase sub- 
stantially the general consumption level. As re- 
ported,” only 5 percent of the total population of 
Tropical Africa are wage earners, and of those, 
only 10 percent are union members. Wage gains 
of one-half of 1 percent of the population do not 
easily affect the total consumption level. There 
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is*no automatic transmission of the income gain 
made by the unionized government employee or 
clerical worker (who lives in a world apart, in a 
noncompeting labor group) to the rest of the 
economy. Dual economies persist in _less-de- 
veloped countries. In many cases, in the midst 
of oversupply of unskilled labor, labor markets, 
which are not necessarily organized by unions, 
achieve a degree of isolation which reserves wage 
gains for the privileged permanent workers.” This 
is accomplished through various devices designed 
to limit access to employment. 


Union as Protective Mechanism. Most union wage 
drives aim at restoring the worker’s wage eroded 
by inflation. Less-developed countries can almost 
be divided in two groups: those financing eco- 
nomic development by inflation; and those more 
or less temporarily stabilizing their currency 
through an austerity program, which all too often 
curbs development as well as inflation, creates 
unemployment, and thereby prevents real wage 
gains. There are, of course, some important ex- 
ceptions to this generalization (e.g., Israel). Also 
disregarded in this connection should be those 
countries where government control of labor 


unions prevents upward wage movement (e.g., 


Pakistan, Ghana, India). In contrast, most of 
Latin America offers examples of money wages 
catching up—as a rule by government action and 
only after the inevitable time lag—with the in- 
flated price level. In these cases, labor unions act 
in their clearly understood role as a defense 
mechanism for the workers. Protest against 
lowering the worker’s income through inflation 
meets a clear need and attracts membership. 
Unions’ protective actions which do not increase 
the general wage level include efforts to prevent a 
reduction of labor’s share in the national income 
to the benefit of other politically and economically 
more powerful sectors of the economy. Further- 
more, as Albert O. Hirschman demonstrates,” 
economic development does not proceed at an 
even pace in all sectors, unbalanced growth being 
the rule. Unions often attempt, although not 
always successfully, to prevent the continued ex- 
istence of developmental islands by seeking to 
spread wage gains to other industries. The latter, 
under this stimulation, may seek to modernize 
their equipment and process. Such protective 
union action meets a basic desire for wage equali- 


zation, which can be gratified with little effect 
upon the general consumption level. 

Since the worker’s desire for a secure job is 
particularly strong in the early stages of economic 
development, union efforts to prevent the shifting 
of the development risk from management to the 
workers by various—mostly legislative—job se- 
curity measures also respond to a basic membership 
need. Many sociological reasons make job secu- 
rity a central point of the worker’s interest (even 
if he belongs only to the partially or incompletely 
committed labor force). Apart from these, the 
mere economic fact that a practically unlimited 
labor supply covets and is ready to compete for 
his job, which at that stage of development is not 
yet well differentiated, provides sufficient explana- 
tion for his support of a union which protects his 
livelihood. 

Another significant fact to covsider is that 
unions, by engaging in productive unde: takings, 
invest union funds in the development of the 
economy. In other words, they participate di- 
rectly in capital formation. Here the well- 
documented case of the industrial empire of the 
Histadruth in Israel may be cited.* In this 
category, fall also the many producer, consumer, 
credit, and housing cooperatives which unions 
operate in all parts of the world.** Not all of 
them have met with the success of the Tunisian 
cooperatives, nor are they all voluntary. 


Positive Union Contribution to Development 


The foregoing discussion centered upon one 
major question: Is the effect of union wage policy 
on capital formation so deleterious that unions 
must be prohibited or repressed? For the reasons 
just reviewed, this problem does not appear quite 
so serious or unmanageable as to sustain these 
alternatives. 

This problem loomed so large only because it 
arose in a period when lack of capital (hence the 


2 Ralph C. James, “Labor Mobility, Unemployment and Economic 
Change,” Journal of Political Economy, December 1959. 

33 The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven, Conn., Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1958), and P. Streeter, “‘Unbalanced Growth,” Ozford Economic 
Papers, June 1959. 

24 Margaret L. Plunkett, ‘‘The Histadruth: The General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Israel,’’ Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1958. 

%8 Subratesh Ghosh, in Trade Unionism in Underdeveloped Countries (Cal- 
cutta, Bookland Private Limited, 1960, p. 392), advocates, in addition to 
“small savings schemes,” capital formation through “labor squads for road- 
building and other similar projects.” 
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need for an accelerated rate of domestic savings 
and for curbs on consumption) was considered the 
main strategic obstacle to economic development. 
Our understanding, however, has since progressed. 
More than a decade of observation and experience, 
particularly in foreign aid, has revealed that 
capital is not the only strategic factor affecting 
the rate of economic progress. The absorptive 
capacity of the less-developed countries for all 
kinds of aid ** and the rate of economic develop- 
ment itself have been found dependent upon 
men, their skills and motivations, and their in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, it has now become far 
clearer than before that economic development 
cannot proceed without a favorable economic, 
social, and political climate. It is in this environ- 
mental area that the major economic significance 
of the union lies. 

The positive role of unions in regularizing and 
aiding recruitment, commitment, discipline, and 
training of the labor force has been fully ac- 
cepted.” Although these are primarily manager- 
ial responsibilities, the union’s role is of strategic 
importance. Let us take discipline: ‘Once the 
bargain is made, there is an expressed or implied 
obligation to deliver labor at the agreed rate and 
to participate in the maintenance of labor disci- 
pline. In this, unions may be more effective than 
employers, since they appeal largely to individual 
self-discipline in the interest of maintaining union 
strength.” ** Equally effective is the appeal to 
the national cause, where the union and the state 
are still tied in the memory of the united struggle 
for independence, as for instance in India, Tu- 
nisia, Israel, etc. 

Less attention has been awarded to the role of 
the union as a source of the scarcest type of man- 
power, i.e., administrators, managers, supervisors, 
etc., both on the economic and political level. 
This union role is of particular importance in the 
pre-independence labor movements. Regardless 
of whether the unions were created, tolerated, or 
repressed by the previous colonial administrations 
(as in Ghana, Kenya, India), they represented in 


% Aid includes, besides capital aid, also advice (technical assistance), etc. 
Absorptive capacity as used here is a wider concept than the ability of a 
country to repay and service hard currency loans. 

2” Kindleberger, op. cit., p. 227. 

28 Galenson, op. cit., p. 13. 

® Kerr and others, op. cit., p. 142. 

*® Theodore W. Schultz, “Investment in Human Capital,” American 
Economic Review, Mareh 1961, pp. 15-16. 


many cases one of the principal—sometimes the 
only—environment in which local leadership 
qualities could be developed and tested. After 
independence, the graduates of these labor move- 
ments constituted a very significant part of the 
very limited supply of organizational, executive, 
and administrative talent from which national 
economic and political leaders could be recruited. 
When, in addition, expatriate (colonial) adminis- 
trators and managers were abruptly removed 
(Indonesia, Tunisia, etc.), union leaders, some of 
them with experience in union-financed enter- 
prises, filled the gap. The Jagans, Tettegahs, 
Mboyas, Toures, Adoulas, and Bourguibas find 
their counterpart in the managers of nationalized 
industries. Nor is this necessarily only a unique 
historical occurrence, a case of ‘political manage- 
ment.’’ ° Western experience would point to the 
possibility of a céntinous flow of managerial talent 
from unions to management, facilitated by the 
professionalization of managerial and adminis- 
trative personnel in both camps. To adapt the 


terminology of Professor Theodore W. Schultz, 
labor unions offer one additional location for the 
placing of the needed investment in human 
capital.* 


Finally, let us refer to two, at first seemingly 
contradictory, aspects of the union role in the less- 
developed areas, i.e., labor’s contribution to eco- 
nomic change and economic stability. 


Economie Change. One of the characteristics of 
the societal structure of the less-developed coun- 
tries is the absence of a sizable and politically 
powerful middle class. In general, the few 
wealthy families confront, without a buffer, the 
masses of poor urban and rural breadwinners. 
Since the agricultural workers as a rule are not 
independently organized, the industrial labor 
unions, their numerical and economic weakness 
notwithstanding, fill a political vacuum. By de- 
fault, they assume a political importance which is 
in no way commensurate with their organizational 
strength. Where the “rich” select a conservative 
label, labor symbolizes economic progress, reform, 
and occasionally revolution. In this role, or- 
ganized labor’s effectiveness as a rule depends 
upon the attitude of the only other powerful mass 
organization—the army with its civilian adjuncts, 
gendarmerie, and police. In certain countries, 
the student attitude also plays a role, although 
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this vocal group lacks permanency, hence in- 
dependent political significance. 

As a rule, labor’s suprisingly persistent, albeit 
spurious, political power position 1s exercised in 
close relation with a political party standing for 
progress and reform (or revolution). To be 
chosen for the part, the party must be able to 
offer substantial hope for the realization of the 
workers’ economic, social, and political aspira- 
tions. In addition, it must offer promise for the 
achievement of some of the popular political and 
economic (consumer) interests, which find mass 
support * in the unions and their leaders. 

It is particularly in the early stages of economic 
development, when the resistance of a traditional 
society has to be overcome, when the necessary 
institutional changes—for instance, doing away 
with an archaic land tenure system or an in- 
equitable tax system, or reforming the educational 
system—spell success or failure of all economic 
measures, that the union’s support of the reform 
forces appears indispensable. Where the body 
politic is in the hands of the vested interests of a 
minority, the mass (mob) demonstration, an 
extralegal pressure on society, becomes one of the 


most powerful means of bringing about a peaceful 
change. 

For this role, the union is eminently equipped. 
Its basic attitude is directed to a change for the 


better, toward progress. At that stage, it has 
no vested interest to protect. It can only gain by 
a change of the ground rules. 


Economic Stability. The union’s contribution to 
the establishment and maintenance of industrial 
peace in the workshop has been accepted by many 
writers. “There is a tendency for industrial 
conflict at the early stages of industrialization to 
consist of short-lived incidents and to involve 
fights, riots, demonstrations, directed action, 
violence, and mob action.” * Such spontaneous 
expressions of discontent are the more disruptive 
and costly as they occur without warning. By 
establishing a grievance procedure, the union 
gives direction to the protest, “channels it into 
constructive lines and away from futile anomies.” * 


The handling of local grievances can indeed be 
called a “productionist activity.” It replaces 
chaos with order and is essential to rational 
production. 

However, the union’s major contribution to 
economic stability is made on the national level. 
Without organization, the workers’ deep-felt social 
and political frustrations and resentment against 
a society which, as in many less-developed coun- 
tries, denies them the basic rights of men—respect, 
status, equality, opportunity, and freedom— 
would find no outlet. Social and political equality 
are only won in fight. This was the case in all 
industrial development processes, in the United 
States and in Europe. Labor’s social and political 
rights are not inherent in the highly stratified 
societies of Asia, in Latin American culture, or 
in African tribalism. Social justice, an_ ill- 
definable term easier expressed as a catalog of 
bitter complaints against real and imagined class 
discrimination, needs a spokesman. Unions fill 
this role. Unless dominated by revolutionary 
political parties, they press for remedial action. 
Through membership in the unions the worker 
gains a sense of participation in the basic economic 
decisions of the society which no other groups, 
unless they are also solely devoted to workers’ 
interests, can provide. When satisfied with 
vicarious participation through the union, the 
worker will be ready to accept the social and 
political fundamentals of the society. Democratic 
union experience fosters substitution of reform 
for revolt. Union membership, with its implied 
offer of democratic expression, contributes to that 
political and social stability which is one of the 
basic ingredients of the climate in which peaceful 
economic development can proceed. 


% This identification also takes place in the industrialized countries. ‘The 
collection of measures governing general tax and expenditures policy that is 
considered ‘liberal’—in the 20th century—is strongly and effectively backed 
by labor union lobbyists . . . unions provide an effective means of mobilizing 
the political power of low income groups.” See Melvin Reder, “Job Scarcity 
and the Nature of Union Power,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
April 1960, pp. 361-362. 

% Kerr and others, op. cit., p. 206. 

% Kindleberger, op. cit., p. 227. 

*% Galenson, op. cit., p. 13. 
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Social and Economic 
Aspects of Automation 


Epiror’s Notre.—The following article is an excerpt 
of a portion of an address by Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, before the 
Joint Automatic Control Conference, University 
of Colorado, June 28,1961. For ease of reading, 
omissions from the text are not indicated; in 
addition, minor word changes were made. 


Measures of Technological Change 


The broadest effect of changing technology is 
on the economy as a whole, and it is measured 
by indexes of changing output per man-hour of 
labor.'' Attention is centered upon labor because, 
for the economy as a whole, it is by far the largest 
input—comprising as much as four-fifths of the 
total cost of production—and because the workers 
constitute the group who bear the brunt of the 
consequences of technological change. 

Over the period 1909-59, the average annual 
change in real product per man-hour for the 
private economy as a whole was 2.3 percent. 
What the increase in output per man-hour will be 
for 1961 is not yet known, but some impression 
of the impact of productivity changes upon the 
Nation’s labor force can be given. If it should 
amount to a modest 2.5 percent, the labor dis- 
placement would be 1.5 million workers; if the 
increase turns out to be 3 percent, the displacement 
would be nearly 2 million workers. In other 
words, technological change affects many workers 
every year. 

Of course, displacement is not equivalent to 
unemployment. A worker whose job has disap- 
peared may be transferred to another job in the 
same company and may never experience any 
unemployment at all. Others may experience 
varying periods of unemployment before finding 
other jobs. Still others may become occupationally 
obsolete and have to retire from the labor force. 
So productivity rates cannot be converted directly 
into unemployment figures. 

The best way to interpret these figures is to 
point out that the Nation could produce in 1961 
the same output as in 1960 with 1.5 million fewer 
workers (or 2 million). However, if the real prod- 


uct of the economy increases as much as produc- 
tivity, then these workers (or an equivalent number 
of others) would be reabsorbed. Of course, such 
a slow rate of growth would not provide enough 
jobs to reduce the existing number of unemployed 
or to employ the additional new workers entering 
the labor market this year. It is the combined 
effect of all these factors which makes the un- 
employment problem what it is today. 

Technological change has its strongest impact 
on individual firms or specific industries. The 
accompanying table shows how widely industries 
can differ in output per man-hour over the same 
period of time.? At one extreme, in the cigarette 
industry, there was a net gain from 1919 to 1926 
of more than 160 percent, while in the lumber 
industry there was an actual loss. The remaining 
industries ranged widely in between these extremes. 
So the effect of technological change can be much 
more pronounced in one industry than in another, 
even within one sector of the economy, such as 
manufacturing. 

But even with respect to specific industries, 
productivity is not closely correlated with un- 
employment. Much depends upon how fast 
(if at all) the industry is growing. Note in the 
table that some industries with significant in- 
creases in output per man-hour nevertheless 
required more man-hours to turn out greatly 
increased output (motor vehicles, petroleum, 
cement). Another pattern was a large expansion 
in production, accompained by an even greater 
increase in output per man-hour, thus causing 
some reduction in man-hours (cigarettes; chemi- 
cals; alloyers, rolling mills, and foundries; sugar 
refining; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills). A third pattern was an actual decline in 
production, which nearly always resulted in a 
substantial decline in man-hours (agricultural 
machinery, beehive coke, flour, leather, cigars). 
In other words, the growth rate of the industry 
has a moderating influence upon the unemploy- 
ment which could result from improved tech- 
nology. In fact, a rapidly expanding industry 
can provide increasing employment along with 
the large-scale displacement of labor. 


1 Includes all employees—proprietors, managers, supervisors, and white- 
collar workers as well as factory production workers. 

2 Indexes for selected industries for later periods are available in Indezes 
of Output Per Man-Hour for Selected Industries, 1989 and 1947-69 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1960). 
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The man-hours shown in the table do not 
necessarily reflect the actual employment situa- 
tion. There were substantial reductions in work- 
ing hours between 1919 and 1926 (the shift from 
a 12-hour to an 8-hour day in the steel industry, 
for example). Some of the industries which 
reduced their man-hours of labor did not actually 
cut the number of workers employed by them. 

Just as there are wide variations in productivity 
among industries, so there are marked (and 
sometimes surprising) variations among firms 
in the same industry. The accompanying chart 
shows the wide range of plant productivity 
performances in several industries, not necessarily 
for each plant as a whole but for its performance in 
the production of a particular product—a dozen 
work shirts, a dozen shoes, etc. Productivity 
is expressed as the man-hours of labor required 
per unit of output. The plants which were 
studied in this survey were classified into four 
groups, ranging from the lowest unit man-hours 
(the most efficient) to the highest (the least 


efficient). In foundries, the range from highest 
to lowest was about 4 to 1, in mixed fertilizers, 
nearly 3 to 1, in men’s work shirts, nearly 2 to 1. 
Only in the shoe industry was there a moderately 
narrow range of labor utilization. 

Even this chart does not disclose the maximum 
range of differences. Some firms in the most 
efficient group had performances lower than the 
group average, and some firms in the highest 
group had requirements still higher than that 
group average. 

The import of these plant performances is 
that the high-labor plants are on the margin 
of survival. A technological improvement in 
the advanced plants would be likely to push 
these marginal plants out of business. A firm 
in difficulty will close its high-cost plants, or 
perhaps the whole firm will be forced into bank- 
ruptcy. Then all the workers are unemployed. 
In that small segment of our economy, the impact 
is 100 percent. In a small or medium-size com- 
munity, this misfortune could generate a distressed 
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area. Furthermore, the opportunities for the 
displaced workers to find other jobs there are 
likely to be extremely limited, and it is not easy 
to pick up the family and move elsewhere. 

A few years ago, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University of Illinois, 
conducted a survey * of a shutdown of a steel 
car manufacturing plant in Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Nearly 2,000 workers were laid off in the shut- 
down. Among the 1,500 workers who were 
covered by the study, 12 percent were still un- 
employed 2 years later, 11 percent were under- 
employed, and 9 percent had left the labor force. 


Effects of Technological Change 


The benefits flowing from technical improve- 
ments in production are so well known and so 
generally recognized that there is no need to do 
more than record them. The overall rate of 
productivity gain is the most important factor in 
the Nation’s rate of economic growth. The labor 
force is increasing at an estimated rate of about 1.5 
percent a year. This could produce a 1.5-percent 
annual increase in total output. However, the 
increased output due to a larger supply of workers 
doesn’t provide more goods and services for each 
worker and his family. A growth rate of 4 or 5 
percent can only be achieved through higher 
productivity, which in turn will yield a higher 
level or standard of living. Shorter hours and 
leisure time are also fruits of technological 
efficiency. 

We must bear in mind, however, that these 
changes have social and economic costs which 
must be met. Our problem as a Nation is how to 
distribute these costs equitably and how to share 
the benefits and the burdens of industrial change. 
Some industries and occupations are experiencing 
serious problems. In agriculture, for example, the 
employment of farmers and farm workers com- 
bined has declined from more than 11 million in 
1919 to about 6 million in 1959. Particularly in 
the last 25 years, there has been a persistent shift 
of workers out of agriculture into industrial and 
commercial employment. In bituminous coal 
mining, a work force of about 550,000 production 
workers in 1919 had fallen to less than 150,000 in 


4 For a summary of the survey, see Monthly Labor Review, September 
1957, pp. 1047-1052. 
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1959. In railroad transportation, the number of 
workers employed declined nearly 40 percent from 
1947 to 1959. In manufacturing, the peak em- 
ployment of nearly 18 million workers (all 
employees) was reached in 1943 and has never 
been attained since; employment in manufacturing 
in 1959 was less than it was in 1953. 

Substantial shifts in employment have also 
occurred within industry groups. White-collar 
employment has increased and blue-collar employ- 
ment decreased, especially in the unskilled jobs. 
For example, within the manufacturing group 
itself, the number of workers (all employees) 
averaged about 15% million in 1948 and the same 
number in early 1961. However, in the inter- 
vening period, production workers in plants 
declined by about 1 million, while the supervisory 
and clerical workers in the offices increased by 1% 
million. This shift has meant a significant change 
in jobs and occupations, even without a change in 
the total number of persons employed. 

The workers who are unemployed today reflect 
in their characteristics the consequences of these 
past trends. In West Virginia, Pennsylvania, . 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois, there is widespread 
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unemployment among coal miners (or ex-coal 
miners, as many of them now are). Cities domi- 
nated by heavy durable goods industries have high 
rates of unemployment; furthermore, the unem- 
ployed in those cities have a significant proportion 
of male heads of families, workers with 10 or more 
years of seniority. These are not occasional 
workers, lightly attached to the labor market; they 
are permanent, full-time workers. Some of them 
are experiencing serious unemployment for the 
first time in 20 years. Finally, many of them are 
unskilled or semiskilled—factory operatives who 
have limited capacities for other jobs. 

The outlook for the future is for a continuation 
of most of these past trends. In the manpower 
projections which the Department of Labor has 
made up to 1970, the most rapidly growing occupa- 
tional group will be the professional and technical 
workers: 

Percent change 
in employment, 
1960-70 


Professional and technical workers 41 
Proprietors and managers-...-..-..--------- 24 
Clerical and sales workers 27 
Skilled workers 24 
Semiskilled workers 18 
Service workers 25 
Unskilled workers 0 
Farmers and farm workers 

There will also be substantial increases in clerical 
and service workers, skilled workers, and pro- 
prietors and managers. On the other hand, no 
gain at all is anticipated in unskilled labor, and a 
further decline of as much as a million farm 
workers is in prospect. Within the farm group 
itself, a substantial occupational shift is occurring. 
The farmer himself is becoming a biochemist and 
his workers are becoming machinists. 

The great transitions of the past have not taken 
place without much loss and suffering—to the 
Nation as a whole and to many individuals. In 
the depths of the depression of the 1930’s, the 
migration of the ‘“Okies’” and “‘Arkies’’ from the 
dust bow] areas of the Southwest was accompanied 
by privation and destitution. In the economy of 
the 1960’s, there is no need to repeat those experi- 
ences. The philosophy today is different. But 
we still have the problem as to how well we can 
succeed in facilitating the employment changes 
and occupational shifts which are in prospect and 
at the same time ease the burdens of those who 
must make the changes. 


NLRB Policies Under Landrum- 
Griffin and Recent Court Rulings 


Epiror’s Notre.—The following article was ezx- 
cerpted from a speech by John H. Fanning, 
Member, National Labor Relations Board, to 
the Labor Relations Section of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association, on June 23, 1961, at 
St. Paul, Minn. A discussion of caseload 
problems has been completely deleted; minor 
word and style changes were made in the text 
presented. 


Landrum-Griffin Amendments 


In the past year and a half, the National Labor 
Relations Board has been faced with the addi- 
tional duty of giving content to the difficult text 
of the Landrum-Griffin (Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959) amendments 
[to the National Labor Relations (Taft-Hart- 
ley) Act]. One of the most difficult problems 
with which Landrum-Griffin attempted to deal 
was that of Federal-State jurisdiction in the 
labor-management field. Prior to the new amend- 
ments, there existed a “no-man’s” land of labor 
law: an area where the Board declined to take 
action and the States were precluded from taking 
action. Section 14(c) of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act gives the Board discretion to decline to 
assert jurisdiction with the proviso that it shall 
not decline jurisdiction regarding a matter over 
which it would have asserted jurisdiction under 
the standards prevailing on August 1, 1959. 
Section 14(c) makes it clear that the States may 
assume jurisdiction where the Board declines to 
assert it. 

Prior to Landrum-Griffin, the Supreme Court 
had held that the Board did not have the power 
to decline jurisdiction over entire classes or 
categories of employers. But since the passage 
of section 14(c), the Board has indicated that it 
has the authority to adopt a policy of not asserting 
jurisdiction over an entire class or category of 
employers, provided the effect on commerce 
of labor disputes in that industry is not so sub- 
stantial as to warrant the Board’s exercise of 
jurisdiction, and provided further that the par- 
ticular dispute before the Board is not one over 
which the Board would assert jurisdiction under 
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its standards prevailing on August 1, 1959.1 In 
the past year and a half, the Board has declined 
to assert jurisdiction over race tracks, horse 
trainers, horse breeders, and proprietary hospitals 
on the ground that the operations of such classes 
of employers, although not wholly unrelated to 
commerce, are essentially local in character.? 

Despite the language of section 14(c), there are 
many cases where it is unclear whether or not the 
Board would assert jurisdiction. To provide 
means by which parties to a proceeding before a 
State court or agency may dispel any uncertainty 
as to whether the Board would or would not assert 
jurisdiction in their particular case, the Board 
has devised an advisory opinion procedure. 
Under this procedure, the Board will render an 
advisory opinion as to whether the commerce 
operations of the employer involved are such that 
the Board would exercise its jurisdiction. 

Another important area covered by the Lan- 
drum-Griffin amendments is secondary boycotts. 
Although Congress undertook to regulate second- 
ary boycotts in section 8(b)(4) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the wording of that section left open certain 
ways for labor organizations to accomplish [simi- 
Sec- 


lar results] against secondary employers. 
tion 8(b)(4) forbade a union to induce ‘“‘employees 
of any employer to engage in a strike or concerted 
refusal in the course of their employment” for cer- 


tain specified objectives. Since the words “em- 
ployee’ and “employer” are carefully defined in 
the act, the Board had decided that it was not un- 
lawful to induce persons, such as supervisors, who 
were not ‘employees’ within the meaning of the 
act, or who worked for organizations, such as rail- 
roads, that were not “employers” within the mean- 
ing of the act. Furthermore, the Board had de- 
veloped the doctrine that inducement of a single 
employee was not illegal, since it involved neither 


1 Hialeah Race Course, Inc, and Carpenters’ District Council of Miami, 
125 NLRB No. 57 (Nov. 25, 1959). 

tIbid.; Dizon and /ocal 917, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 130 
NLRB No. 122 (Mar. 3, 1961); Meadow Stud, Inc. and Local 917, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 130 NLRB No. 121 (Mar. 3, 1961); Flatbush General 
Hospital and Local 144, Hoteland Allied Service Employees, 126 NLRB No. 22 
(Jan. 13, 1960). 

3 Local 505, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Carolina Lumber Co., 
130 NLRB No. 148 (Mar. 17, 1961). 

4 Local 261, United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees, Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union (Perfection Mattress Co.) and Burr, 129 NLRB 
No. 125 (Dec. 28, 1960). 

§ Local 1140, International Hod Carriers’ Union and Gilmore Construction 
Co., 127 NLRB No. 74 (May 4, 1960). 

§ See footnote 4. 


a strike nor a concerted refusal to work. Finally, 
the Board had decided that the language of section 
8(b)(4) did not preclude a union from putting 
pressure directly on a secondary employer, as dis- 
tinguished from his employees, in order to induce 
him to stop dealing with the primary employer. 

Landrum-Griffin amended section 8(b)(4) by 
setting up two separate categories of prohibited 
activities. This section forbids a union from in- 
ducing “any individual employed by any person” 
to engage in a strike or a refusal in the course of 
his employment. Recently, in the Carolina Lum- 
ber case,* the Board had occasion to consider the 
reach of the new language. The specific problem 
involved was whether the phrase covers induce- 
ment of all management officials or refers only to 
low level supervisors. The Board decided that 
only inducement of low-level supervisors was cov- 
ered and that the facts of each case would deter- 
mine whether the particular supervisor induced 
was an individual covered by the new section 
8(b)(4)(@). The Board has also had an opportunity 
to pass on the point that inducement of a single 
employee of a secondary employer is now prohib- 
ited in view of the deletion of the word “‘concerted”’ 
from section 8(b)(4)(i).* 

Also forbidden are activities covered by the 
amendments to section 8(b)(4) dealing with the 
problem of direct pressures by a union against a 
secondary employer. The new language forbids 
a union “to threaten, coerce, or restrain any per- 
son.” In the Gilmore Construction case,® the Board 
held that this section was violated where the union 
picketed a construction project because the general 
contractor had employed a nonunion subcontrac- 
tor. The union informed the general contractor 
that the picketing would stop only if the subcon- 
tractor were removed from the job. The Board 
pointed out that picketing constituted the neces- 
sary “coercion and restraint”? under the new 
language. 

The Board has also decided in the Perfection 
Mattress case * that section 8(b)(4) (ii) is violated 
by consumer picketing. In that case, the union 
picketed the retail establishments of various cus- 
tomers of a mattress manufacturer with whom the 
union was engaged in a labor dispute. Since 
8(b)(4) cases so often turn on their own particular 
facts, the Board will undoubtedly be faced 
with many situations where it is difficult to 
determine whether inducement of an employee 
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coerces or restrains his employer, and whether 
pressure on an employer involves some inducement 
of his employees. 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act dealt in some 
detail with the problem of inducing employees to 
engage in secondary boycotts, it was silent as to 
the legality of ‘hot cargo” clauses. Prior to the 
amendments, an employer could enter a “hot 
cargo” agreement and voluntarily comply with 
it, but if the union attempted to induce or en- 
courage employees to strike with the aim of 
enforcing the clause, it would violate section 
8(b)(4)(A). The new law added section 8(e), 
which makes unlawful and unenforceable any 
contract or agreement, “express or implied” 
whereby an employer agrees not to handle the 
products of another employer or agrees to cease 
doing business with any other person. Further- 
more, an amendment to section 8(b)(4)(A) 
makes a strike to achieve such an agreement 
equally unlawful. The construction and apparel 
industries are granted exemptions from some of 
the provisions of 8(e). The Board has had an 


opportunity in two cases ’ to indicate the kinds of 
agreements that are prohibited by the terms of 


section 8(e) and the kinds of agreements that 
might be permissible under the new section. 
The Board indicated that it intended to look 
behind the bare language of clauses that were 
alleged to be permissible under section 8(e) to 
determine the true purpose of such clauses. 
Where the clause is nothing more than a round- 
about way of compelling an employer not to 
handle struck or nonunion work, the Board will 
find a violation of section 8(e). On the other hand, 
the Board will not find a violation where the 
clause simply spells out the Board’s “ally” 
doctrine by indicating that employees are not to 
be required to handle farmed out “struck work” 
unless the contracting employer has customarily 
performed such work for the struck employer. 
The section of the new amendments that has 
had the most attention by the Board so far and 
that seems certain to be the source of many 
difficult cases is section 8(b)(7)(C) (organizational 
picketing situations). One of the first problems 
to confront the Board was the question of whether 
a particular representation petition should be 
processed in accordance with the Board’s normal 
procedure under section 9(c) or whether an 


expedited election should be ordered under 
8(b)(7)(C). Although Congress intended 8(b)(7) 
(C) to provide a means for speedy determination 
of representation questions in organizational 
picketing situations, it seems equally clear that 
Congress did not thereby intend to abolish the 
usual 9(c) election procedures. 

The Board’s present approach in this problem 
is contained in its rule that no expedited election 
shall be held until a charge is filed alleging a 
violation of section 8(b)(7)(C). Thus, although a 
union can continue picketing under 8(b)(7)(C) 
after filing a representation petition, no expedited 
election may be held until a charge is filed. The 
statute does not by its literal terms require the 
filing of a charge before an expedited election can 
be held, and the argument has been advanced 
that this requirement gives the employer the 
advantage of deciding whether the election shall 
be held promptly or delayed—an advantage 
that often proves decisive in a situation where 
timing is all important. 

Another early procedural question that arose 
under 8(b)(7)(C) was whether the Board is re- 
quired to hold a hearing in expedited election cases. 
It is clear from the legislative history that Con- 
gress intended to give the Board the power to hold 
an election without a hearing. Nevertheless, the 
Board’s rules do provide for a hearing in expedited 
election cases whenever there are “substantial 
issues’ which warrant a hearing. In an early 
test case, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit upheld a district court decision refusing 
to enjoin the Board from holding an expedited 
election before a hearing. The court said that 
neither the statute nor the requirements of due 
process called for a hearing at the expedited 
election stage. A few weeks ago, the U.S. Supreme 
Court denied the union’s request for a writ of 
certiorari in this case. 

Another tricky problem raised by the expedited 
election procedure of 8(b)(7)(C) is the question of 
the appropriate unit in which such an election is 
to be held where the unit petitioned for and the 


7 Amalgamated Lithographers (Ind.) and Local 17 and Employing Lithog- 
raphers, 130 NLRB No. 102 (Mar. 1, 1961); Amalgamated Lithographers and 
Local 78 and Employing Lithographers of Greater Miam: and Miams Post Co., 
130 NLRB No. 107 (Mar. 1, 1961). 

§ Department & Specialty Store Employees, Local 1265 v. Brown, 284 F. 2d 
619 (Nov. 15, 1960), cert. denied, 47 LRRM 2522 (May 29, 1961). 
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unit picketed for are different in scope. In the 
Woodco case,® the picketing indicated that the 
union was seeking an overall unit, but when the 
union filed its petition subsequent to the em- 
ployer’s filing of an 8(b)(7)(C) charge, the unit 
requested was limited to all drivers. In these 
circumstances, the Board held that the appro- 
priate unit for an expedited election is not neces- 
sarily the unit alleged in the petition because it 
must as a minimum include the employees who 
are involved in the picketing. Thus the Board 
must determine first, which employees are in fact 
involved in the picketing, and second, what is the 
smallest unit encompassing such employees which 
would be appropriate under Board law. 

I dissented from this Board opinion. I would 
treat any petition under 8(b)(7)(C) which seeks a 
unit inconsistent with the picketing of the peti- 
tioner as an ordinary 9(c) petition and process it 
in the usual way. In this way, picketing unions 
who file 8(b)(7)(C) petitions in order to prolong 
their organizational picketing would be encouraged 
to tailor their picketing to the unit they intend to 
petition for if voluntary recognition is not 
achieved. 


The first case handed down by the Board that 
involved the substantive aspects of 8(b)(7)(C) 


was the Stan-Jay case.'° In Stan-Jay, the Board 
rejected the argument that the words “forcing or 
requiring” in section 8(b)(7) meant that 8(b)(7) 
prohibited only violent or mass picketing and not 
peaceful picketing. The Board also considered 
whether the refusal to make deliveries across a 
picket line invalidated what was otherwise 
allegedly informational picketing. One of the 
provisos to 8(b)(7)(C) permits picketing to advise 
the public of nonunion working conditions unless 
the effect of such picketing is to induce other em- 
ployees not to pick up or deliver goods. In 
Stan-Jay, the Board rejected the argument that in 


* Woodco Corp. and Local 522, Lumber Drivers, Warehousemen and Handlers, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 129 NLRB No. 153 (Jan. 5, 1961). 

10 Local 239, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Stan-Jay Auto 
Parts and Accessories Corp., 127 NLRB No. 127 (June 1, 1960). 

1 NLRR v. Local 239, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 48 LRRM 
2076 (Apr. 17, 1961). 

13 Locals 89 and 1, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Stork Restaurant, 
Inc., 130 NLRB No. 67 (Feb. 20, 1961); Local 840, International Hod Carriers’ 
Union and Blinne, d.b.a. C.A. Blinne Construction Co., 130 NLRB No. 69 
(Feb. 20, 1961); Hotel and Restaurant Employees, Culinary Alliance Local 681 
(Smitley and Drown, d.b.a. Crown Cafeteria) and Irwin, 130 NLRB No. 68 
(Mar. 27, 1961). 
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order to invalidate informational picketing it must 
be established not only that employees of other 
employers refused to cross the picket line but 
also that this was the intended effect of such 
picketing. The Board concluded that it was 
sufficient if this was the actual effect of the 
picketing. Last month, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit enforced the Board’s order 
in Stan-Jay, in all respects." 

Perhaps the most important decisions involving 
the Landrum-Griffin amendments that have been 
handed down by the Board so far were the cases 
involving section 8(b)(7)(C) issued in February 
1961. Although these decisions may not be the 
last word in the Board’s interpretation of this 
provision—motions for reconsideration have been 
filed—they do illustrate one approach to the 
problem of organizational picketing. In one of 
these cases—Crown Cafeteria—the Board decided 
that the informational picketing proviso to section 
8(b)(7)(C) applies only where “publicity” is the 
sole purpose of the picketing. In this particular 
case, the Board felt that the picketing was not for 
the sole purpose of truthfully advising the public 
that the employer involved did not employ union 
members or have a union contract, but that it 
also had the object of attaining recognition. 

I dissented in this case, for I believe the picketing 
fell squarely within the proviso and that the 
majority’s interpretation of the proviso renders it 
wholly ineffectual. Indeed, I find it difficult to 
conceive of any picketing situation that the 
majority’s view would permit under the proviso. 

In another of the 8(b)(7)(C) cases—Blinne 
Construction Co.—the Board held that a union 
not currently certified violated this section even 
though it was picketing to protest the employer’s 
unfair labor practices. Again, I dissented, for 
I think section 8(b)(7)(C) can be meaningful only 
where an employer refrains from misconduct 
during the critical period in which Congress 
deemed it reasonable for unions to picket for 
recognition. Where an employer engages in unfair 
labor practices, I believe the Board primarily 
should concern itself with this conduct rather 
than with the union’s failure to file a timely 
petition, which would not be processed anyway 
because of the pending unfair labor practice 
charges. 
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Recent Supreme Court Decisions 


Recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions have 
struck down several established Board doctrines 
and thereby created problems as to the future 
policies to be applied by the Board in these areas. 
One group of cases involved relations between 
locals of the International Typographical Union 
and several publishers. In the first,’* a Mailers’ 
local had a contract with News Syndicate Co. 
and Dow Jones & Co., publishers of the New York 
Daily News and the Wall Street Journal, respec- 
tively. Under the Mailers’ contract, mailroom 
employment was limited to “journeymen and 
apprentices,” and certain mailroom foremen and 
supervisory personnel were required to be members 
of the union. The contract also provided that 
the foremen would do the hiring and incorporated 
certain provisions of the ITU’s General Laws, 
providing among other things that only union 
members could operate, maintain, or service the 
mailing equipment. There was, however, a clause 
in the contract to the effect that the ITU’s General 
Laws would apply only “where not in conflict 
with . . . Federal or State law.” 

In passing on these provisions, the Board con- 
cluded that the Mailers’ Union and the publishers 
had established an arrangement whereby closed 
shop and preferential employment conditions pre- 
vailed, and that the publishers had unlawfully 
delegated to the Mailers the maintenance and 
control of employment seniority for mailroom 
employees. 

The Supreme Court disagreed with the Board. 
The Court noted that the contract did not actu- 
ally require journeymen and apprentices to be 
union members, and also that, under the contract, 
foremen were solely the agents of the publishers. 
Moreover, the Court did not look unfavorably 
upon the provisions of the ITU’s General Laws 
being incorporated into the contract, in view of 
the express provision that only those General 
Laws were incorporated which were “not in con- 
flict with . .. Federal or State law.” It had 
been the Board’s view that such a general ‘“‘sav- 
ings clause’ was ineffective, because it did not 
specify which provisions were to be incorporated, 
and would, in the Board’s opinion, have resulted 
in an impractical rule creating great uncertainty. 


The Supreme Court found no such impracticality 
or uncertainty. 

A second case involved a strike by two typo- 
graphical locals against the Worcester Telegram 
and Haverhill Gazette.* The unions sought a con- 
tract containing a General Laws clause like that 
in the News Syndicate case and a foreman clause 
providing that the composing room foreman must 
be a member of the union and should be in charge 
of hiring, but that the union could not discipline 
the foreman for carrying out the instructions of 
the publisher. The Supreme Court followed its 
decision in News Syndicate in holding that the 
General Laws clause was permissible, but since the 
Court was equally divided on the question of 
whether the strike to obtain the foreman clause 
was permissible, a lower court’s opinion holding 
this clause bad still stands. 

On the same day that it decided the newspaper 
cases, the Supreme Court also handed down opin- 
ions which invalidated the Board’s Mountain 
Pacific and Brown-Olds doctrines. Mountain Pa- 
cific was a rule devised by the Board to deal with 
hiring-hall agreements that created closed-shop 
or preferential hiring conditions. After years of 
dealing with this problem on a case-by-case basis, 
the Board decided in the Mountain Pacific case 
that any hiring-hall agreement would be illegal 
unless it contained three protective conditions: 
(1) referral must be on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
(2) the employer must retain the right to reject 
any job applicant referred by the union, and (3) 
there must be adequate posting of the terms of 
the agreement. Once the Board found an illegal 
hiring arrangement, it frequently invoked the 
Brown-Olds remedy, which required the general 
reimbursement of all assessments collected by the 
union under the hiring arrangement. The Board 
felt that the existence of the illegal hiring clauses 
was sufficient proof that the employees had been 
coerced into paying these assessments. 

The Court held that promulgation of the Moun- 
tain Pacific doctrine was a legislative act beyond 
the power of the Board. The Court pointed out 
that the act did not outlaw hiring halls and that 
employers and unions were free to negotiate such 


3 NLRB v. News Syndicate Co., 47 LRRM 2916 (Apr. 17, 1961). 
\ International Typographical Union, Locals $8 and 165 v. NLRB, 47 
LRRM 2920 (Apr. 17, 1961). 
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hiring arrangements as they wished as long as they 
did not discriminate in the operation of these hiring 
arrangements. The Board’s task was confined to 
determining whether discrimination had in fact been 
practiced. In its opinion dealing with the Brown- 
Olds doctrine, the Supreme Court held that such a 
remedial order is punitive and beyond the power 
of the Board in the absence of any evidence that 
any employee was coerced into joining orremaining 
in the union. 

As a result of these decisions, the Board prob- 
ably will be required to show actual existence of 
discrimination before it strikes down a hiring ar- 
rangement or requires reimbursement of dues and 
fees paid under such an arrangement. However, 
it is clear that the Board can still find a hiring-hall 
agreement violative of the act where there are in- 
stances of actual discrimination under such an 
agreement, and that it can order reimbursement 
of dues and fees to those employees who were, in 
fact, the victims of such discrimination. Further- 
more, the Supreme Court’s opinion striking down 
the Mountain Pacific rule still leaves open the pos- 
sibility suggested by the Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco that, although the absence of the three 


safeguards required by the Board might not make 
the hiring hall violative of the act per se, their 
absence might be viewed as evidence that the hir- 


ing agreement was illegal. However, in view of 
the Court’s strong language with regard to hiring 
halls, I would think that additional evidence of 
discrimination, other than the lack of safeguards, 
would have to be found in order to justify the 
finding of a violation. 

Two other decisions of the Supreme Court 
during its current term also deserve brief comment. 
In one case, the Court said that the Board had 
been applying the wrong policy in jurisdictional 
dispute cases when it simply decided whether the 
striking union was entitled to compel assignment 
of the disputed work to its members by reason 
of a Board order or certification or an existing 
contract. Instead, the Court said that the word- 
ing of section 10(k) of the act which directs the 
Board to “hear and determine the dispute” 

18 NLRB v, Local 1212, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
47 LRRM 232 (Jan. 9, 1961). 


16 Local 761, International Union of Electrical Workers v. NLRB, 48 LRRM 
2210 (May 29, 1961). 


required the Board to decide jurisdictional dis- 
putes on their merits. This decision has created 
many real problems for the Board, the main 
one being the development of adequate standards 
to guide the Board in determining the merits of 
jurisdictional disputes. The Board is currently 
working on this problem and has held several 
conferences with persons and organizations ex- 
perienced in the kind of dispute settlement that 
the Court’s interpretation of section 10(k) seems 
to contemplate. 

The final Supreme Court decision dealing with 
a controversial Board policy is the recent General 
Electric case** which gave limited approval to 
the Board’s reserved-gate picketing doctrine. 
The reserved-gate rule is one of the many positions 
the Board has adopted since the passage of Taft- 
Hartley to help solve the difficult question of 
whether the secondary boycott provisions of the 
act are violated by picketing at premises wheer 
employees of both a struck employer and a 
neutral employer are working. 

In the General Electric case, the Court agreed 
with the Board that where a union engaged in 
a dispute with an industrial employer pickets a 
plant gate reserved exclusively by the employer 
for the use of employees of neutral contractors 
who are working in the plant area, the picketing 
violates the secondary boycott provision. How- 
ever, the Court placed an important qualification 
on this rule that will prevent employers from 
using the reserved-gate rule to taint what has 
always been regarded as permissible picketing. 
This qualification deals with the type of work 
done by the employees who use the separate 
gate. Where the employees using the gate are 
doing work unrelated to the normal operations 
of the employer—for example, the construction 
of a capital improvement—picketing at the gate 
will be barred. On the other hand, if the separate 
gate is used for normal deliveries and the passage 
of strike replacements, picketing at the gate will 
fall within the area of primary activity permitted 
by the act. One likely result of the General 
Electric decision is that the Board now will be 
faced with many difficult questions as to the 
nature of the work performed by employees using 
the separate gate. 
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Wage Chronology : 
Railroads—Nonoperating 
Employees, 1920-61 


THIS WAGE CHRONOLOGY summarizes changes in 
wage scales and related working practices re- 
sulting from negotiations by the railroad non- 
operating employee organizations with individual 
railroads and the conference committees repre- 
senting the Nation’s railroads, from Government 
orders and directives, and from arbitration 
awards.' The chronology. covers most of the 
period from 1920, when the railroads were re- 
turned to private ownership after World War I, 
to 1961, when the current nationwide agreement 
may be reopened. From 1923 to 1932, the non- 
operating employee organizations conducted ne- 
gotiations with individual railroads. These nego- 
tiations did not result in uniform changes in the 
existing agreements and consequently are not 
reported here. Changes in related wage practices 
are confined to those contained in the 1932 and 
subsequent national agreements negotiated by 
the cooperating employee organizations and the 
employers’ conference committees. 

The number of nonoperating unions joining 
together for negotiations has varied from time to 
time. Most of the nonoperating employee unions 
have been affiliated with the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association.? Unions not affiliated 
with the association have conducted separate 
negotiations but usually contemporaneously with 
negotiations by RLEA affiliates. In some years, 
the agreements reached by the unions that nego- 
tiated independently have differed from those 
agreed to by the major group. The changes in 
wage rates and related wage practices reported 
here are those that accrued to the group that bar- 
gained as a unit, no attempt has been made to 
report deviations from the pattern established by 
the national negotiating committees. 


Early Negotiations 


Many of the railroads and switching and termi- 
nal companies (or their predecessors) had agree- 
ments with individual unions of railroad workers 
before 1900. Nonoperating employees by the 
1890’s had gained sufficient strength to negotiate 


for the settlement of grievances ;* for example, by 
1893, the Order of Railroad Telegraphers had 
15,000 members and agreements with 25 carriers. 

During their formative years, the unions nego- 
tiated separate agreements with individual rail- 
roads. In 1902, however, the Order of Railway 
Conductors presented uniform demands to all 
railroads in the Western region. The ORC was 
joined by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and these negotiations initiated the multi- 
employer bargaining pattern that has prevailed 
throughout the industry since that time. These 
early agreements, although negotiated with a 
group of employers, were geographically limited 
and confined primarily to the operating brother- 
hoods. 

There was little change in the scope of bargain- 
ing between 1902 and 1917, when the Federal 
Government during World War I assumed control 
of the country’s railroads. From December 28, 
1917, to March 1, 1920, wages and working condi- 
tions were regulated by the U.S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration. On May 25, 1918, the Railroad 


1 Includes approximately 150 class I railroad and switching and terminal 
companies, which employ approximately 97 percent of all railroad employees, 
as well as a number of smaller carriers, some of which are subsidiaries of the 
larger companies. Class I railroads are those with gross operating revenues 
of $3 million or more a year. 

2 The RLEA is composed of the chief executive officers of 24 labor organi- 
zations. It functions asa policymaking body on legislative and other matters 
of common Interest to railroad workers. 

3In 1961, a major proportion of the members of 9 of the 17 nonoperating 
unions were employed in the railroad industry. These unions and the 
dates they were organized are: The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 1886; 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 1587; Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America, 1888; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes, 1898; Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America, 1901; American Train Dispatchers Association, 
1917; Railroad Yardmasters of America, 1918; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, 1925; and The American Railway Supervisors Association, 1934. In 
addition, the following unions, with a majority of members in other indus- 
tries, represent significant numbers of railroad workers: International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 1888; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
1891; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers (Boilermakers, 1880; Blacksmiths, 1889); Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Internationa! Association, 1888; International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, 1898 (the five organizations of mechanical department 
employees just Mentioned and the Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 
are affiliated with the Railway Employes’ Department, AFL-CIO, which 
was established in 1908); Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union, 1890; International Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, 1887; and National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association, 1864. All of the unions listed above (including the Railway 
Employes’ Department) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(organized in 1863), the Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen (1868), 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (1873), the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (1883), the Switchmen’s Union of North America 
(1894), and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America (1938) are 
affiliated with the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. A number of 
other unions also represent railroad workers but are not members of the 
RLEA; they are: Transport Workers Union of America; Railway Patrol- 
men’s International Union; United Transport Service Employees; Interna- 
tional Association of Railway Employees; Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America; and Association of Railway Trainmen and Locomotive Firemen. 
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Administration issued a sweeping General Order 
(No. 27) that increased the wage rates of virtually 
all railroad employees. The order, which recog- 
nized the principle of the basic 8-hour day, pro- 
vided for a sliding scale of pay increases, retroactive 
to January 1,1918. Rates of pay for the mechani- 
cal trades were standardized by Supplement No. 
4 to General Order No. 27, also effective January 
1, 1918. In September 1918, standard minimum 
rates for clerical, terminal, and maintenance of way 
employees were established by Supplements Nos. 
7 and 8. In December, a similar order (Supple- 
ment No. 13) was issued for telegraphers and 
station agents.® 

Further wage increases to shop craft employees 
were granted by the Railroad Administration on 
August 25,1919. In addition, some of the supple- 
ments issued during the period of Federal control 
covered working conditions and, in general, served 
to make these conditions uniform by extending 
them to all railroads under Federal control. 

By prohibiting discrimination against union 
members, Federal operation of the railroads 
created a climate that was favorable to union 
growth. As a result, membership in all railroad 


unions, particularly the shop, maintenance of way, 


and clerks unions, increased materially. The 
first national agreements in the railroad industry 
were negotiated with the director general of the 
Railroad Administration by the unions represent- 
ing nonoperating employees. The first such 
agreements, dated September 20, 1919, was with 
the Railway Employes’ Department (AFL). 

The Transportation Act of 1920, enacted the 
year the railroads were returned to private owner- 
ship, provided for the establishment of the U.S. 
Railroad Labor Board. This Board was author- 
ized to hold hearings and make decisions on any 
dispute between railroad workers and their em- 
ployers involving wages, rules, or working condi- 
tions if agreement could not be reached by the 
parties themselves. Although no means were 
provided for enforcing the decisions of the Board, 
both the organizations and the carriers accepted 
the awards it issued in 1920 and 1921. However, 
dissatisfaction with the Board reached such a 
high pitch by the end of 1922 that it was almost 

4 Addendum 1 established minimum and maximum rates for some occupa- 
tions not covered by the original order and addendum 2 established differ- 
entials for some skilled operations. 


$ Some supplements not recorded here dealt with the rates of pay of nu- 
merically smaller groups of employees such as police department employees. 


completely ineffective from that time until it was 
abolished in 1926. 

Among other matters, the Board ordered a wage 
increase of approximately 22 percent, effective 
July 20, 1920, and a wage reduction of about 12 
percent, effective July 1, 1921, for operating and 
nonoperating forces. The Board also considered 
the advisability of continuing the national agree- 
ments and other working rules established by the 
Railroad Administration. In its April 14, 1921, 
decision to terminate the national agreements on 
July 1, the Board ordered the parties to negotiate 
agreements for each railroad in conformance with 
16 specified criteria. By mid-June, some rail- 
roads and employees had agreed on all rules; in 
most cases, however, there were certain rules upon 
which no agreement had been reached and in a 
significant number of cases conferences had not 
begun. The principal rules on which agreement 
could not be reached were those governing the 
payment of overtime. 

On June 27, 1921, the Board issued an addendum 
to its April 14 decision which continued in effect, 
where rules had not been agreed to by the parties, 
the work rules of the Railroad Administration. 
The addendum provided that overtime in excess 
of the established hours was to be paid at the pro 
rata wage rate. This order was not to apply on 
railroads where the parties had reached agreement 
on an overtime rate, or to employees who were 
receiving more than the pro rata rate before a 
Railroad Administration order on wages and 
working conditions had been issued. Meanwhile, 
the Board attempted to redraft certain of the rules 
applying to the shop crafts. Instead of drafting 
individual road rules, the Board finally decided 
on seven uniform working standards relating to 
overtime pay for all roads from which disagree- 
ments had been certified. The shop unions reluc- 
tantly accepted the new rules. Following this 
action, the Board established a uniform basis for 
certain working rules for maintenance of way, 
clerical and station employees, signalmen, and 
firemen and oilers. Shortly thereafter, the Board 
issued decisions setting working standards for train 
dispatchers, supervisory mechanics, telegraphers, 
stationary engineers, and yardmasters. By the 
end of 1921, the working conditions of virtually 
all nonoperating employees were affected by rules 
promulgated by a government agency and written 
into system agreements. 
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When the economic downturn of 1921 continued 
into 1922, the Board acted favorably on employer 
petitions for a further wage decrease. Virtually 
all categories of nonoperating employees were 
affected by the reductions, which averaged 5 per- 
cent and ranged up to 20 percent. 

Dissatisfaction with the Board’s overtime rules 
and the increased practice of contracting out 
work by the carriers, in combination with two 
wage decreases in 2 years, precipitated a strike 
in 1922 by the shop crafts. The dispute, which 
continued for more than 2 months, was termi- 
nated in effect by a Federal court injunction pro- 
hibiting picketing of railroad properties. Much 
of the membership gained by the shop crafts 
during the period of Federal operation was lost 
when “A large number of roads . . . refused to 
take back the strikers and fostered the formation 
of new organizations on their lines with whom 
they negotiated wage scales, rules, and working 
conditions.” * Under these circumstances, the 
shop craft unions were forced to discontinue their 
efforts to negotiate a national agreement.’ Other 
unions returned to the prewar practice of bargain- 
ing with individual roads. In a few instances, 


negotiations were conducted on a regional scale. 
Nonoperating employees were able to obtain 
small increases after 1922 through negotiations 


with individual railroads. Wage rates of shop 
craft employees were increased 2 cents an hour in 
1923-24 and 3 cents in 1926. Many roads 
granted time and one-half for work on Sunday 
and holidays. Where this was not done, an 
additional 1 cent an hour was added to basic 
wage rates. 

Dissatisfaction with the decisions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board resulted in an agreement be- 
tween the Association of Railway Executives and 
the chief officers of the railway labor organizations 
that led to the repeal of the labor provisions 
(Title II1) of the Transportation Act and the 
enactment of the Railway Labor Act of 1926.8 
This law abolished the Railroad Labor Board and 
its functions and established mediation and arbi- 
tration (as provided in earlier regulatory statutes) 
under a Board of Mediation. In addition, the 
act provided for appointment of Presidential 
emergency boards to investigate and report on 
disputes if mediation failed, arbitration was 
refused, and interstate commerce was threatened 


with substantial interference; a cooling-off period 
following the report was prescribed. 

Under the new act, the operating brotherhoods 
were able to negotiate relatively uniform regional 
wage increases, but during the ensuing years, the 
nonoperating employees continued to negotiate 
with individual roads. Proceedings under the 
1926 act were instituted by the mechanical trades 
organizations on the New York Central Railway 
in 1928. A Board of Arbitration decision, re- 
leased January 18, 1929, provided a 5-cent-an- 
hour increase to shop craft employees of that 
system, effective January 1. The award estab- 
lished a pattern, and similar increases were granted 
to such employees by most roads. Increases 
negotiated by other organizations were not nearly 
as uniform. 

Early in 1931, the railroad employee organiza- 
tions attempted to arrange a conference with a 
representative group of railroad presidents to 
consider a program for employment stabilization. 
While this and a subsequent proposal did not suc- 
ceed, they were the forerunners of the first na- 
tional wage conference held in Chicago in the 
closing months of 1931. 


Nationwide Negotiations 


Late in 1931, the railroads opened negotiations 
on a nationwide basis with the labor organizations 
for a 15-percent reduction in basic rates of pay.° 
The negotiations resulted in a l-year agreement 
that reduced earnings temporarily by 10 percent, 
effective February 1, 1932, but left basic rates of 
pay unchanged. In December 1932, the unions 
agreed to an extension of the deduction to October 
31, 1933. <A further extension to June 30, 1934, 
was made at the request of the Federal Coordi- 


*Harry E. Jones, Railroad Wages and Labor Relations, 1900-1952—An 
Historical Survey and Summary of Results (New York, Bureau of Information 
of the Eastern Railways, 1953), pp. 80-81. 

7 On July 3, 1922, the Railroad Labor Board, by resolution, recommended 
that “the carriers and the employees remaining in service and the new em- 
ployees succeeding those who have left the service . . . take steps as soon 
as practicable to protect on each carrier such organizations as may be deemed 
necessary . . .”” to function as representatives of the employees before the 
Railroad Labor Board, “in order that the effectiveness of the transportation 
act may be maintained.” 

* Frank J. Murphy, “Agreement on the Railroads—The Joint Railway 
Conference of 1926," Labor Law Journal, September 1960, pp. 823-836, 864. 

* For these negotiations, the carriers were represented by a Conference 
Committee of Managers. In subsequent negotiations, the railroads were 
represented by Eastern, Western, and Southeastern Carriers’ Conference 
Committees. 
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nator of Transportation (whose office was created 
in June 1933 under the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933). On April 26, 1934, the 
parties agreed to the complete cancellation of the 
10-percent deduction over a period of 9 months; 
2.5 percent on July 1, 1934, 5.0 percent on January 
1, 1935, and 2.5 percent on April 1, 1935. 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 
1933, which was enacted primarily to bolster the 
sagging railroads by eliminating unnecessary dupli- 
cation of services and facilities, also made provi- 
sion (section 7) for the maintenance of employ- 
ment levels and earnings. Before the expiration 
of the job protection provision of that act in June 
1935, the operating and nonoperating organiza- 
tions jointly opened negotiations with the Carriers’ 
Joint Conference Committee to continue the job 
protection provision through collective bargaining. 
These negotiations resulted in an agreement pro- 
viding specified protection to employees adversely 
affected by mergers or consolidations involving 
two or more railroads. This ‘“‘Washington Job 
Protection Agreement of May 1936” is still in 
effect.° 

Nonoperating unions did not fully recover from 
the effect of the shop-crafts strike until the Rail- 


way Labor Act of 1926 was amended in 1934 ‘‘to 
outlaw so-called ‘company unions’ and to insure, 
so far as possible, that collective bargaining agen- 


cies would be national labor organizations.” ™ 


Since that time, collective bargaining on wages 
and many related benefits has been conducted at 
the national level by committees representing labor 
and management. Under the 1934 amendment, 
the present National Mediation Board was author- 
ized to handle disputes involving representation 
of employees, as well as to continue the mediation 
functions which formerly had been handled by the 
Board of Mediation. The amendment also estab- 
lished the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
with authority to decide grievances and disputes 
involving application of existing agreements. 
Early in 1937, 14 nonoperating unions met in 
Chicago and drew up a series of proposals which 


%” The Transportation Act of 1940 provides similar protection, although the 
duration and level of benefits differ from those avallable under the Washing- 
ton Agreement. Benefits are available under the Washington Agreement on 
agreement of the parties; when the parties are unable to agree, the provisions 
of the Transportation Act are applied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

1 Jones, op. cit., p. 104. 


were presented to the managers of the individual 
roads. They noted that the national wage agree- 
ment of April 26, 1934, provided that future 
negotiations would be conducted at the national 
level and, therefore, requested the appointment 
of a national carrier committee to meet with a 
committee representing the nonoperating employee 
organizations. The unions proposed a 20-cent-an- 
hour increase, guaranteed full-time pay for all 
regularly assigned men, and two-thirds of full-time 
for standby men. 

The national negotiations were suspended in 
mid-1937 when the carriers’ final offer of 2 cents 
an hour was refused by the unions. After the 
organizations took a strike vote, negotiations were 
resumed in July at the request of the National 
Mediation Board. The second series of confer- 
ences failed to produce agreement, but mediation 
by a member of the Board was successful, and in 
August, the railroads agreed to increase wages 5 
cents an hour and to terminate share-the-work- 
practices when requested by the presidents of 
the unions. 

During the recession of 1938, the railroads’ 
request for a 15-percent wage reduction was re- 
ferred to an Emergency Board by the President 
of the United States. The Board’s recommenda- 
tion that there should be no reduction was 
accepted by the carriers. 

In 1940, a group of 14 nonoperating unions 
drew up requests for 2 weeks’ vacation with pay 
and, in 1941, made another request for a 30-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and a 70-cent-an-hour 
minimum rate. The Western railroads countered 
with a proposal for a 10-percent wage reduction. 
Later, the Southeastern and Western carriers 
jointly asked for various rule changes. The dis- 
pute was submitted to an Emergency Board which 
recommended an increase of 9 cents an hour and 
a minimum rate of 45 cents an hour, effective 
September 1, 1941, and a 1l-week vacation with 
pay. When the recommendations of the Board 
were not accepted by the unions, the President, at 
the unions’ request, reconvened the Board. After 
further hearings, the Board held that no new 
evidence had been presented that was sufficient 
to persuade it to alter its previous findings. After 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, however, the parties, 
through the mediation efforts of the Board, agreed 
to a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase and a 45-cent- 
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an-hour minimum rate retroactive to September 
1, 1941, an additional 1 cent an hour effective 
December 1 (with a 46-cent-an-hour minimum), 
and a l-week vacation with pay after 1 year’s 
service. Clerks and telegraphers were granted a 
9-day vacation after 2 years’ service and 12 days 
after 3 years. 

Fifteen unions joined in a national wage move- 
ment in September 1942. They requested an 
increase of 20 cents an hour, a 70-cent minimum 
wage rate, and the union shop. After hearings 
that extended from March 1 to May 7, 1943, an 
Emergency Board recommended an 8-cent-an- 
hour increase. The request for the union shop 
was denied. In addition to disapproving the 
recommendation, the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, on June 22, 1943, instructed the Emer- 
gency Board to reconvene and issue revised 
recommendations. The Board declined to do so. 

During the period, another emergency board 
had recommended a 4-cent-an-hour increase for 
operating employees which was approved by the 
Economic Stabilization Director. The operating 
unions, however, refused to accept the recom- 
mendation. When the parties could not agree on 
the operating organizations’ other demands, the 
matters in dispute were arbitrated by the President 
of the United States and an additional 5 cents an 
hour was granted in lieu of claims for premium 
pay for work in excess of 40 hours a week and for 
expenses while away from home. 

Additional proceedings involving the nonoper- 
ating employees included a special Emergency 
Board, which, on November 4, 1943, recom- 
mended a gradual wage increase ranging from 4 
cents an hour for the highest paid employees to 
10 cents for those receiving less than 47 cents an 
hour. The labor organizations also rejected this 
recommendation. Following the arbitration of 
the operating employees case, the President recon- 
vened the ‘‘non-ops” special Emergency Board 
with instruction to consider the organizations’ 
claim for payments for, or in lieu of, overtime. 
Under the auspices of the Board, agreement was 
reached on January 17, 1944. The agreement 
provided that the November 4, 1943, recom- 
mendations of the Board were to be made effective 
February 1, 1943, and an additional increase in 
lieu of overtime, on an ascending scale from 1 to 
5 cents an hour, was made effective December 


27, 1943. The combined increases ranged from 
9 cents an hour for the highest paid employees to 
11 cents for those who had been receiving less 
than 47 cents an hour. 

In June 1944, 14 nonoperating unions proposed 
that their vacation agreement (which provided 
generally for a 1 week’s vacation with pay) be 
revised to provide 12 days’ paid vacation for 
employees with 1 year’s service, 15 days for those 
with 2 years’, and 18 days for those with 3 years’ 
service. This proposal was rejected by the 
railroads. Shortly before the dispute was to be 
referred to an Emergency Board, the parties, at 
the request of the National Mediation Board, 
resumed negotiations and reached agreement on 
February 23, 1945. The agreement provided a 
6-day paid vacation for employees with 1 year’s 
service and 12 days for those with 5 or more 
years’ service. 

In the summer and fall of 1945, 15 participating 
unions presented varying proposals to the carriers 
for reduction in hours of work and other rule 
changes. When the Government modified its 
stabilization policy late that year, the unions 
abandoned their initial requests in favor of a 
request for a 30-cent-an-hour wage increase. An 
Arbitration Board, on April 3, 1946, awarded a 
16-cent increase retroactive to January 1, 1946. 
On April 15, the organizations, contending that 
the increase was inadequate, requested an addi- 
tional 14 cents. During this period, a parallel 
Arbitration Board had under consideration re- 
quests for wage increases by firemen, conductors, 
and switchmen, and hearings were also being held 
by an Emergency Board on requests for wage in- 
creases and changes in rules involving engineers 
and trainmen; the wage increases awarded by the 
Board of Arbitration and recommended by the 
Emergency Board were identical to those pre- 
viously granted to the “non-ops.” Dissatisfaction 
with these recommendations led to a short strike 
by the engineers and trainmen. The President of 
the United States intervened and proposed that 
the parties compromise on an 18.5-cent-an-hour 
increase. Acceptance of the President’s proposal 
by the parties entitled nonoperating workers to an 
additional 2.5 cents effective May 22, 1946. The 
railroads were operated by the Government for 9 
days while the President’s proposals were being 
considered. 
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Postwar Negotiations 


Seventeen nonoperating labor organizations par- 
ticipated in the 1947 wage movement, the first to 
take place after the removal of wage and price 
controls following World War II. An Arbitration 
Board appointed under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926, as amended in 1934, con- 
sidered the unions’ request for a 20-cent increase 
and made an award of 15.5 cents an hour, effective 
September 1, 1947. 

The wage negotiations of 1948-49 were directed 
primarily at reducing hours of work and increasing 
take-home earnings. In April 1948, a request for 
a 25-cent-an-hour wage increase and the establish- 
ment of a 40-hour workweek with premium pay 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays was 
presented to the carriers by 16 nonoperating organ- 
izations. This dispute was also referred to an 
Emergency Board, which recommended an addi- 
tional 7-cent-an-hour wage increase, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, a 40-hour 5-day week adjustment in 
basic rates to compensate for a reduction in weekly 
hours of work, time and one-half for work on rest 
days or in excess of 8 hours a day and/or 40 hours 
a week, and continuation of premium pay for 
The recom- 


holidays where the practice existed. 
mendations also pointed out the necessity of 
changing some working rules to conform to the 
proposed workweek and dealt with the effect of 


the change on specific groups of employees. When 
the parties could not reach an agreement based on 
the recommendations, they asked the members of 
the Emergency Board to assist them, and later, 
when a compromise could not be reached, to decide 
the dispute as referees. The referees’ decision was 
embodied in an agreement dated March 19, 1949. 
Adjustment to the 40-hour week increased hourly 
rates of pay (exclusive of the 7-cent-an-hour in- 
crease which became effective October 1, 1948) 
by about 20 percent. 

On October 25, 1950, 15 nonoperating organi- 
zations served uniform notices on all carriers 
proposing a 25-cent-an-hour increase. By Janu- 
ary 19, 1951, negotiations reached an impasse 
and mediation under the auspices of the National 
Mediation Board began. With the assistance of 
the labor adviser to the President, agreement was 
reached on March 1, 1951. The agreement pro- 
vided for a 12.5-cent-an-hour general wage 


605257—61——-4 


increase and an escalator clause for the adjustment 
of wages to changes in the cost of living, based 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer’s 
Price Index. 

The 1951 agreement contained a unique re- 
opening clause. This provision permitted further 
wage discussions after July 1, 1952, if the Govern- 
ment clarified the wage stabilization policy in 
effect during the Korean conflict to permit 
annual improvement (productivity) increases. It 
permitted the parties to meet with the President, 
or his appointed representative, to discuss whether 
a further wage increase was justified under 
existing conditions and stabilization policies. If 
agreement could not be reached, the President 
was to be requested to appoint a referee to decide 
the issue. 

In 1952, when an agreement could not be 
reached in discussions with a Presidential repre- 
sentative, he then sat as referee and ruled that 
stabilization policy did permit the reopening. 
After further hearings, the referee, on March 18, 
1953, awarded a 4-cent-an-hour increase retro- 
active to December 1, 1952. Both the carriers 
and the 19 participating organizations had agreed 
to accept the award. 

In 1953, a nationwide movement was started 
with a request by 15 labor organizations for 
improved vacation pay, paid holidays, a health 
and welfare plan, premium pay for Sunday work, 
and more liberal free transportation privileges. 
In response to the May 22 notice by the organiza- 
tions, the carriers requested revision of 31 work 
rules and contended that health and welfare 
benefits and transportation privileges were not 
subjects for negotiation under the Railway Labor 
Act. By December, the dispute reached emer- 
gency status and an Emergency Board was 
appointed to hear the case. In the interval, the 
carriers sought a declaratory judgment from a 
Federal district court that the Railway Labor 
Act did not require them to bargain on health 
and welfare and free transportation. This action 
was dismissed by the court during the course 
of the Emergency Board hearings on the ground 
that it did not present a justifiable case, but its 
decision was reversed by an appellate court. 
An appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court was pending 
when the parties reached agreement. The Su- 
preme Court vacated the decision of the court of 
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appeals and, on the ground that the question 
was moot, directed the district court to dismiss 
the case. The Emergency Board’s recommenda- 
tions of May 15, 1954, included improved vaca- 
tions, 7 paid holidays, and a contributory health 
insurance plan with the benefits to be negotiated. 
Specific recommendations were made on seven 
of the carriers’ rules proposals. The agreements 
of August 1954 closely followed the Board’s 
recommendations, although problems developed 
in regard to acceptance of the health insurance 
plan by some carriers. On January 18, 1955, 
the railroad and union committees jointly took 
out a hospital-surgical insurance policy. 

By agreement of December 3, 1954, the parties 
discontinued the cost-of-living escalator pro- 
visions which had been established in the agree- 
ment of March 1, 1951, and incorporated into 
basic rates of pay the 13-cent-an-hour allowance 
then in effect. 

A request of April 2, 1955, for assumption by 
the carriers of the entire cost of the health pro- 
gram and another request on August 1 by 11 
organizations for a 25-cent-an-hour wage increase 
was placed in the hands of an Emergency Board 
in November. The Board’s recommendations 
of a pay raise of 14.5 cents an hour, except for 
dining car employees, and assumption of the 
full cost of the health and welfare plan was 
accepted in December 1955 by the parties. 

In June 1956, a request for a 25-cent-an-hour 
wage increase was presented to the carriers by 11 
nonoperating organizations. The carriers in turn 
asked for a 6.5-cent-an-hour wage reduction. 
The assistance of the National Mediation Board 
was requested in September when it became 
apparent that the parties could not compromise 
their differences. With the assistance of the 
Board, a 3-year agreement. was concluded on 
November 1, 1956. It provided for a 10-cent-an- 
hour increase on November 1, 1956, and two 
deferred increases of 7 cents each, effective No- 


1% Unions cooperating in the 1959 nationwide movement were as follows: 
International Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes; Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America; and Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union. 


vember 1 of 1957 and 1958. In addition, a 
new cost-of-living escalator provision was in- 
corporated into the agreement, and health in- 
surance benefits were provided for the dependents 
of railroad workers. 


The Current Agreement 


Collective bargaining was initiated by the 
unions on May 29, 1959, with proposals for 
liberalized holiday and vacation pay. Because 
of declining employment since 1945, the 11 
participating organizations ® represented about 
one-half million workers. In their June 8 reply, 
the carriers contended that negotations on holiday 
and vacation pay were barred until the November 
1 expiration date of the agreement then in effect. 
The carriers’ position was overruled by the 
National Mediation Board in November 1959. 
By September 1, the organizations had expanded 
their proposals to include a 25-cent-an-hour 
general wage increase, incorporation of the exist- 
ing cost-of-living allowance into basic rates, 
cancellation of the cost-of-living escalator pro- 
vision (since the unions were no longer willing 
to accept a long-term agreement), and improve- 
ment of the health and welfare plan and a $5,000 
life insurance policy for each employee. When 
it was evident the parties could not agree, the 
National Mediation Board attempted to mediate 
the dispute. When mediation failed and arbi- 
tration was refused, these facts were reported 
to the President, who appointed an Emergency 
Board on April 22, 1960. On June 8, the Board 
recommended (1) a 5-cent-an-hour general wage 
increase effective July 1, 1960, (2) incorporation 
of the existing 17-cent cost-of-living allowance 
into basic rates and discontinuance of the escala- 
tor clause, and (3) in lieu of a further wage in- 
crease in 1961, certain improvements in the health 
and welfare plan (including employer financed 
life insurance), with increased employer con- 
tributions to finance the changes and maintain 
the financial stability of the fund. The Board 
further proposed that 2 weeks’ vacation be pro- 
vided after 3 instead of 5 years’ service and that 
the steadily diminishing work opportunities char- 
acteristic of the industry be recognized by liberal- 
izing vacation eligibility requirements. Im- 
provements in rules regarding eligibility for 
holiday pay were also recommended. 
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A settlement was concluded by the parties on 
August 19, 1960, some 15 months after negoti- 
ations started. The parties accepted the Board’s 
recommendations for a general wage increase, 
incorporation of the cost-of-living allowance into 
basic rates, and elimination of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause. The Board’s recommendations 


on health and welfare were, on the whole, also 
accepted: Benefits equal to those for employees 
except for home and office calls was provided for 
dependents; life insurance was provided for 
covered employees; and health and welfare bene- 
fits and life insurance were extended for 3 months 
after layoff to furloughed employees who had been 


employed for at least 5 months before furlough. 
The new health benefits were to be financed by 
additional employer contributions (including a 
monthly contribution of 81 cents for the costs of 
treating on-duty injuries—previously covered by 
another arrangement). In addition, qualifying 
provisions for vacations were liberalized, and rules 
regarding eligibility and qualifications for holiday 
pay were revised. The agreement is to remain in 
effect until changed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act, except that 
changes in basic rates of pay cannot be made on a 
regional or national basis before November 1, 
1961. 


A—General Wage Changes ' 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





May 1, 1920 (Decision 2, 
Railroad Labor Board, 
dated July 20, 1920). 


cent, 


July 1, 1921 (Decision 147, 
ilroad Labor Board, 
dated June 1, 1921). 


cent. 





See footnetes at end of table. 


Increases averaging about 22 per- 


Decreases averaging about 12 per- 


Increases varied among the operating departments 
and by occupation within the departments as 
follows: 

Clerical and station employees—13 cents an hour for 
most occupations; 12 cents for team track freight 
handlers and truckers; 10 cents for janitors, 
elevator operators, watchmen, etc.; 8.5 cents for 
common laborers; 6.5 cents for clerks with less than 
1 year’s experience; 5 cents for office boys, messen- 
gers, etc. 

Maintenance of way employees—15 cents an hour for 
most occupations; 10 cents for shop and round- 
house laborers; 8.5 cents for occupations with the 
largest proportion of employees, including helpers, 
track laborers, common laborers, crossing watch- 
men, drawbridge tenders, pile driver firemen, etc. 

Shop employees —13 cents an hour for most occupa- 
tions; 5 cents for car cleaners. 

Stationary engine and loiler employees—13 cents an 
hour for most occupations; 10 cents for water 
tenders and coal passers. 

Signal employees—13 cents an hour for most em- 
plovees; 10 cents for helpers. 

Telegraphers and agents—10 cents an hour for most 
occupations; 5 cents for agents in nontelegraph 
stations. 

Decision 147 originally applied to 72 railroads. 
Subsequent to June J, other railroads, not parties to 
the original proceedings, applied to the Board for 
the same reductions and awards were made in the 
form of additions to the original decision. The 
decreases varied among the operating departments 
and by occupation within the departments as 
follows: 

Clerical and station employees—6 cents an hour for a 
large group of occupations; 13 cents for clerks with 
1 but less than 2 years’ experience; 10 cents for 
crew callers, train announcers, gatemen, janitors, 
elevator operators, watchmen, etc.; 8.5 cents for 
common laborers; 6.5 cents for clerks with less 
than 1 year’s experience; 5 cents for office boys, 
messengers, eto. Differentials between truckers 
and certain other classes maintained. 

. Maintenance of way employees—10 cents an hour for 
some Occupations; 8.5 cents for track laborers, 
common laborers, crossing watchmen, drawbridge 
tenders, pile drivers, etc.; 7.5 cents for helpers. 
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Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





July 1, 1921 (Decision 147, 
Railroad Labor Board, 
dated June 1, 1921)—Con. 


July 1, 1922 (Railroad 
Labor Board decisions 
as noted). 


1923 to 1932 


Feb. 1, 1932 (agreement 
dated Jan. 31, 1932). 


Dec. 21, 1932 (agreement 
of same date). 

June 21, 1933 (agreement 
of same date). 

July 1, 1934 (agreement 
dated Apr. 26, 1934). 


Jan. 1, 1935 (agreement 
dated Apr. 26, 1934). 


Apr. 1, 1935 (agreement 
dated Apr. 26, 1934). 
Aug. 1, 1937 (mediation 
agreement dated Aug. 5, 

1937). 


Dec. 1, 1941 (mediation 
agreement dated Dec. 15, 
1941). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Decreases averaging about 5 per- 
cent. 





Shop employees—8 cents an hour for most occupations; 
car cleaners to receive 2 cents above track laborer 
rate. 

Stationary engine and boiler employees—8 cents an 
hour for most occupations; 6 cents for water tenders 
and coal passers. 

Signal employees—8 cents an hour for most occupa- 
tions; 6 cents for helpers. 

Telegraphers and agents—6 cents an hour for most 
occupations; 5 cents for agents in nontelegraph 
stations. 

Three Railroad Labor Board decisions, relating to 
different groups of employees, were as follows: ? 

Decision 1028, dated May 25, 1922: 

Maintenance of way employses—5 cents an hour 
for most occupations; 4 cents for mechanics; 
3 cents for track foremen and assistant track 
foremen; 1 cent for mechanics’ helpers. 


Decision 1036, dated June 5, 1922: 
Shop employees—7 cents an hour for most occu- 
pations; 9 cents for freight carmen; 5 cents for 
car cleaners. 


Decision 1074, dated June 10, 1922: 
Clerical and station employees—3 and 4 cents an 
hour. 
Stationary engine and boiler employees—2 cents an 
hour. 
Signal employees—5 cents an hour for most oc- 
cupations; 6 cents for helpers. 


During this period, negotiations were conducted with individual railroads by most of the 


railroad nonoperating employee organizations. 


The shop crafts bargained on individual 


roads asa group. There was not sufficient uniformity in the level or timing of the gen- 
eral wage increases negotiated during this period to permit presentation within the 


format of a wage chronology. 
10 percent decrease in earnings- --- 


Part of deduction rescinded; earn- 
ings reduction changed to 7.5 

reent. 

Part of deduction rescinded; earn- 
ings reduction changed to 5 per- 
cent. 

Earnings deduction eliminated. 


5 cents an hour increase 


10 cents an hour increase *_-_ ~~ ---- 





Decrease in the form of a deduction from employees’ 
earnings, with no change in basic wage rates. 
Agreement to terminate Feb. 1, 1933. 

Earnings deduction extended to Oct. 31, 1933. 


Earnings deduction extended to June 30, 1934. 


Daily, weekly, monthly, and piecework rates in- 
creased an equivalent amount. General increase 
applied so as to produce the same increase for all 
employees irrespective of the method of payment. 

9 cents an hour retroactive to Sept. 1, 1941. 

Minimum rate of 46 cents an hour established (mini- 
mum of 45 cents retroactive to Sept. 1, 1941), sub- 
ject to reasonable deductions for board, lodging, or 
other facilities furnished to the extent deductions 
were made on Aug. 31, 1941, by employer and per- 
missible under the Fair Labor Standards Act.‘ 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued ' 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Feb. 1, 1943 (agreement 
dated Jan. 17, 1944). 


Dec. 27, 1943 (agreement 
dated Jan. 17, 1944). 


Jan. 1, 1946 (decision of 
Board of Arbitration, 
dated Apr. 3, 1946). 

May 22, 1946 (agreement 
dated May 25, 1946). 

Sept. 1, 1947 (decision of 

oard of Arbitration, 
dated Sept. 2, 1947). 

Oct. 1, 1948 (Referee’s 
decision of Mar. 13 and 
agreement dated Mar. 19, 
1949) 6 

Sept. 1, 1949 (agreement 
dated Mar. 19, 1949, in 
accordance with referee’s 
decision of Mar. 13, 
1949) .§ 


Feb. 1, 1951 (agreement 
dated Mar. 1, 1951). 


Apr. 1, 1951- - 

July 1, 1951_--- 

Oct. 1, 1951_____-- 

Jan. 1, 1952. -- 

Apr. 

July 1, et) 

Oct. 952 F 

Dec 1952 
memorandum and award 
dated Mar. 18, 1953). 


Se 060UlUee 


Apr. 1, 1963....- 
duty 1, 1968... .-- 
Oct. 1, 1953 - - - - 
Jan. 1, 1954- - -- 
Apr. 1, 1954- --- 
July 1, 1954 

Oct. 1, 1954 


See footnotes at end of table. 


(referee’s | 





4 to 10 cents an hour increase °__ _- 


1 to 5 cents an hour increase * 


16 cents an hour increase. * 


2.5 cents an hour increase. * 


15.5 cents an hour increase. * 


7 cents an hour increase. * 


20 percent increase, averaging 23.5 
cents an hour.’ 


12.5 cents an hour increase * 


6 cents an hour increase 

1 cent an hour increase_______---_- 
ER Steere 
4 cents an hour increase 

i cent an hour decrease_____.._--- 
2 cents an hour increase 

2 cents an hour increase 

4 cents an hour increase.’ 


1 cent an hour decrease_______-_-- 
3 cents an hour decrease -__-_-- pene 
No change 

3 cents an hour increase__-------- 
No change 

No change...-..------ eee aS 
No change 

No change_-_--- 





This and a further increase, effective Dec. 27, 1943, 
approved by Economic Stabilization Director, Jan. 
18, 1944. Increases varied by hourly rate range 
as follows: 

Hourly rate range (cents) 

Less than 47 

47 but less than 57 9 

57 but less than 70 8 

70 but less than 80 7 

80 but less than 90 6 

90 but less than 97 5 

97 and over 4 

Designated by parties as amount due in lieu of over- 
time after 40 hours a week. 1 cent an hour for 
employees receiving 8, 9, and 10 cents an hour 
increases effective Feb. 1, 1943, 2 cents for those 
receiving 7 cents, 3 cents for those receiving 6 cents, 
4 cents for those receiving 5 cents, and 5 cents for 
those receiving 4 cents. 


Increase (cents) 


Increase applied to rates in effect Sept. 30, 1948. 
Amount agreed to as necessary to maintain weekly 
earnings on reduction of workweek from 48 to 40 
hours. 

Applied to all hourly and daily rates and all hourly 
and daily differentials, arbitraries, and special 
allowances. Not applicable to weekly and monthly 
rates based on a 6-day week. Agreement provided 
detailed formulas for converting earnings of weekly 
and monthly rated employees in the various crafts. 

Agreement provided for quarterly cost-of-living ad- 
justments of 1 cent an hour for each 1-point change 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index above the level of 178.0 (1935-39= 100).® 

ay adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

‘0 


Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 
asad adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Gomiety adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
0. 
Quarterly review of cost-of-living allowance. 
Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
cae review of cost-of-living allowance. 
10. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Dec. 3, 1954 (agreement of 
same date). 

Dec. 1, 1955 (agreement 
dated Dec 21, 1955). 
Nov. 1, 1956 (agreement of 

same date). 


May 1, 1957 
Nov. 1, 1957 (agreement 
dated Nov. 1, 1956). 


May 1, 1958 

Nov. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Nov. 1, 1956). 

Nov. 1, 1958 

“fs:  aePaRami: 

aaa 

May 1, 1960 

July 1, 1960 (agreement 
dated Aug. 19, 1960). 


3 cents an hour increase 


5 cents an hour increase 
4 cents an hour increase 
7 cents an hour increase * 


i cent an hour increase 
No change 

3 cents an hour increase 
1 cent an hour increase 

5 cents an hour increase 3 





7 cents an hour increase *________- 


Cost-of-living escalator provision discontinued and 
allowance (13 cents) incorporated into basic rates. 


Agreement provided for semiannual cost-of-living 
adjustments of 1 cent an hour for each 0.5 point 
change in the BIS Consumer Price Index above 
the level of 117.1 (1947-49=100) * 

The agreement also provided deferred increases of 
7 cents an hour effective Nov. 1 of 1957 and 1958. 

Semiannua! adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 

Deferred increase. 


Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


‘oO. 
Deferred increase. 


Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
Semiannual review of cost-of-living allowance 
awe adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


0. 
Cost-of-living escalator provision discontinued and 
allowance (17 cents) incorporated into basic rates. 








> General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within 
the term are adjustments in individual! rates (promotions, length-of-service 
increases, etc.) and adjustments in wage structure that do not have an im- 
mediate and noticeable effect on the average wage level. 

The changes listed are the major adjustments in wage rates made during 
the period covered. Because of fluctuations in earnings occasioned by changes 
in classification systems and other factors, the total of the genera! changes 
listed will not necessarily coincide with the changes in straight-time average 
hourly earnings over the period. 

2 Subsequent decisions dealt primarily with individual railroads. 

3 Daily, weekly, and monthly rates were adjusted by the same hourly 
amount as the general wage change, and piecework rates were adjusted by an 
equivalent amount; thus all employces received the equivalent of the hourly 
r 9 -tamnenadh regardless of the method of pay. Fixed rates, paid for all services 
rendered, were adjusted to give effect to the number of hours used in estab- 
lishing these rates and to equivalent hours for the special allowances included 
in them. Special allowances, not inclutied in the fixed rates of pay, were not 
adjusted. 

This provision was included in all subsequent agreements. 

* See also Dec. 17, 1948, report of Emergency Board, No. 66. 

¢ The agreement provided cost-of-living adjustments effective Apr. 1, July 
1, Oct. 1, and Jan. 1, based on the BLS Consumer Price Index for the months 
of February, May, August, and November as follows: 


Consumer Price Inder Cost-of-liring 
(1935-89 = 100) allowance 

og EE ee None. 
179.0 and less than 180.0............-. .--- 1 cent an hour. 
180.0 and less than 181.0_..........-.. .--- 2 cents an hour. 
181.0 and less than 182.0_...........-.. encnne_gednnaell 3 cents an hour. 
and so forth, with corresponding 1-cent-an-hour adjustments for each 
1-point change in the index. 


By agreement of Sept. 16, 1953, the parties converted to the revised BLS 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49= 100), using a new lower limit of 107.0, and 
& l-cent-an-hour adjustment for each 0.6-point change in the index 

’ The Mar. 1, 1951, agreement permitted a reopening only if the Govern- 
ment’s wage stabilization policy perinitted annual improvement wage in- 
creases and provided for discussions by the parties on this subject. If the 
parties were unable to agree that such an increase was permissible, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was authorized to appoint a referee to decide the 
matter. A referee appointed by the President decided that annual improve- 
ment increases were permissible under the existing stabilization policies and 
after a separate hearing on whether an increase was justified in this case, 
handed down the award indicated 

* The agreement provided cost-of-living adjustments effective May 1 and 
Nov. 1, based on the BLS Consumer Price Index for the months of March and 
September, as follows: 


Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49= 100) 

117.1 and less than 117.6. 
117.6 and less than 118.1_. 
118.1 and less than 118.6_- 
TL * ee 3 cents an hour. 
and so forth, with 1-cent-an-hour adjustments for each 0.5-point change 
in the index. 


Cost -of-liring 
allowance 
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B—Basic Hourly Wage Rates ' for Shop Crafts,? Specified Dates, 1920-60 





Occupation 


Feb. 


Mayl, | July1, | July 1, 
1920 1921 1922 


Dec. 1, 
1941 


Feb. 1, 
1943 


x 
4 
8 


, | Aug. 1, Dec. 27, | Jan. 1, 
1937 1 1946 





Blacksmiths 

ia icininatintamnseeeaned 

Car repairmen, passenger 

Carmen, other 

Electrical workers. ...............---...- 
Linemen 
Groundmen 
Coal pier elevator and hoist operators - 

Machinists 

Sheetmetal workers 


Apprentices, regular: 
Ist period 
8th period 
Apprentices, helper: 
Ist period 
6th period 
Helpers, all crafts 


Blacksmiths... 
Boilermakers 
Car repairmen, 
Carmen, other. 
Electrical workers 
Linemen 
Groundmen 
Coal pier elevator and hoist operators - 
Machinists 
Sheetmeta! workers. -._- 


Apprentices, regular: 
Ist period 


Apprentices, helper: 
Ist period 
6th period 


1932 
9. 


$0. $0. 


RRRuzeeeee 
Bsesssazez 





BERIsSaSeS 


es 
ww 


SBs BS SEsBRseses 


$0. 


SRBSLESREE 
SSRESSeses 
BESRSRaRSs 


48 
BEB BB ReeRoReaee 


Nex 





oe 
— 

—o 
“4 

ey 


g 








Helpers, all orafts.......2.....ccccceee-o- } 


' 


sf 








Sts 


Peepers tf 
EESSRRZBRE 
Preyyprnnns 


BBS SS BBSSS8SkR2 


2.418 


1.914 
2.274 
1. 902 2.002 
2. 122 
2. 002 


2. 142 
2. 262 
2. 142 

















PNYNY KN 


1. 902 2. 072 











! Does not include cost-of-living adjustments for the periods such provisions 
were in effect (Feb. 1951 to Dec. 1954; Nov. 1956 to July 1960). 
2 Most prevalent wage rate; on some roads the rate for a particular occupa- 


tion may be slightly higher or lower. 
3 From Feb. 1, 1932, to Apr. 1, 


1935, the parties agreed to deduct specified 


percentages from each worker’s earnings (see table A); basic wage rates, how- 
ever, were not reduced and remained at the Feb. 1, 1932, level. 


‘ Includes a 1-cent increase on some railroads to remove intreindustry in- 
equities. 

‘ Includes 13 cent cost-of-living allowance incorporated into basic wage 
rates. 

6 Includes 17 cent cost-of- -living allowance incorporated into basic wage 
rates. 


C—Minimum Hourly Rates of Pay for Specified a of Nonoperating Employees, Specified Dates, 
1938- 





Effective date 


Minimum hourly rate 


Authority 





Oct. 24, 1938 


Oct. 24, 1939 
Mar. 1, 1941 


Sept. 1, 
Dec. 1, 
Feb. 1, 194 3. 


1941. 


I Jee. 


ad 


May 22, 1946 
Sept. 1, 1947-- 





See footnotes at end of table, 


$0. 25 


. 30 
. 36 


In accordance with provisions of Fair Labor Standards 
Act which provided that minimum hourly rates 
become effective 120 days after enactment. 

In accordance with provisions of Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act 

Order of Administrator of Wage and Hour Division 
was based on Aug. 15, 1940, recommendation of 
Industry Committee No. 9. Hourly rates shown 
applied to “trunk lines divisions’; 33 cents an 
hour established as minimum for “short lines 
divisions.” 

a agreement of Dec. 1, 1941. 

Jo. 


Agreement of Jan. 17, 1944, incorporating increases 
recommended in Special Emergency Board Report 
of Nov. 4, 1943. 


Do 

Agreement of Apr. 4, 1946, incorporating arbitration 
award of Apr. 3. 

Agreement of ile 25, 1946. 

Agreement of Sept. 3, 1947, incorporating arbitration 
award of Sept. 2. 
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C—Minimum Hourly Rates of Pay for Specified Groups! of Nonoperating Employees, Specified Dates, 
1938-61*—Continued 





Effective date Minimum hourly rate Authority 





$0. 98 Agreement of Mar. 19, 1949. 
Sept. 1. 162 0. 
Feb. 1, 287 Agreement of Mar. 1, 1951. 
Dec. 1. 327 Referee’s memorandum and award dated Mar, 18, 


Dec. 1. 457 Agreement of Dec. 3, 1954, discontinued cost-of- 
living escalator provision and incorporated 13 cent 
allowance then in effect into basic rates of pay. 
Dec. . 602 Agreement of Dec. 21, 1955. 

Nov. . 702 Agreement of Nov. 1, 1956. 

Nov. . 772 Do. 

Nov. . 842 Do. 

May 1, . 012 Agreement of Aug. 19, 1960, discontinued cost-of- 
iving escalator clause established by agreement of 
Nov. 1, 1956, and incorporated 17 cent allowance 
then in effect into basic rates of pay. 

July 1, 1960 2. 062 Agreement of Aug. 19, 1960. 











1 Minimum rates shown were applicable to clerks, telegraphers, mainte- 2 Excludes cost-of-living allowances. 
nance of way employees, signalmen, shop groups, and marine employees. 


D—Related Wage Practices! 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Overtime Pay 





932 No national provision.? 

Sept. 1949 (agreement | Time and one-half for work in excess | Existing local and system rules for payment of 
dated Mar. 19, 1949). of 40 straight-time hours a week. daily overtime to remain unchanged. 

Time and one-half not paid for hours in excess of 
40 resulting from worker moving from one 
assignment to another, to or from an extra or 
furlough list, or when operational requirements 
made it necessary to split the 2 days of rest so 
employee worked more than five 8-hour days 
a@ week. 

In computing weekly hours of work after which 
overtime was payable, (a) the following were 
included: (1) hours (not in excess of 8) paid 
for on holidays, (2) hours paid for changing 
shifts, and (3) time for which an allowance in 
lieu of regular rate was paid for attending 
court, deadheading, travel, etc., during as- 
signed hours; and (b) the following were ex- 
cluded: (1) daily overtime, (2) arbitraries or 
special allowances for time outside of assigned 
working hours or not previously included under 
existing rules and computations leading to 
overtime. 











Premium Pay for Work on Weekends or Rest Day 





No national provision.? 

Time and one-half for work on 6th and | Eliminated: Local and system provisions for pay- 

dated Mar. 19, 1949). 7th day of workweek. ment - punitive rates for work on Sunday 
as such. 

Premiums not paid for work on 6th and 7th 
days resulting from worker moving from one 
assignment to another, to or from an extra or 
furlough list, or when operational requirements 
made it necessary to split the 2 days of rest so 
employee worked more than five 8-hour days 
a week. 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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D—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Holiday Pay 





May 1, 
dated Aug. 21, 1954). 


July 1, 1960 (agreement 
dated Aug. 19, 1960). 


1954 (agreement | 





No national provision. 

7 paid holidays, for which regularly as- 
signed workers received 8 hours’ pay 
at regular rates, provided holiday 
fell on a scheduled workday.‘ 





Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, La- 
bor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

To qualify for holiday pay, employee must have 
been paid for work on the day immediately 
preceding and following holiday. Days of 
sickness not credited as workdays. 

National agreement not to reduce number of 
holidays or change method of pay for holidays 
under existing rules or practices. 

Added: (a) For regularly assigned employees— 
holiday pay provided if employee was avail- 
able but not assigned to work on days imme- 
diately preceding and following holidays. (b) 
For other than regularly assigned employees— 
holiday pay provided only if holiday fell on a 
workday, unless employee was relieving a 
regular employee under specified conditions, 
in which case the same qualifying conditions 
for employee being relieved were applied; to 
be eligible, employee must have (1) worked 11 
of the 30 calendar days preceding holiday and 
(2) had at least 60 days’ seniority or 60 days’ 
continuous service preceding holiday. 

To qualify, employee must, on workday preced- 
ing and following holiday, either have (1) been 
paid for work, or (2) been available for work. 





Vacation Pay 





, 1942 (agreement 
dated Dec. 17, 1941). 


Jan. 1, 1945 (agreement 
dated Feb. 23, 1945). 


Sept. 1, 1949 (agreement 
dated Mar. 19, 1949). 


Jan. 1, 1950 (agreement 
dated Mar. 19, 1949). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





No national provision. 

6 days’ vacation with pay for employees 
with 160 days or more of compen- 
sated service in preceding calendar 
year 


Added: 12 days’ vacation with pay at 
regular rates for employees with 5 or 
more years’ continuous employment 
and 160 days’ compensated service in 
each of 5 years, not necessarily con- 
tinuous. 

Changed: Days of vacation, to 5 and 
10. 


Changed to: 151 days’ compensated 
service in 1949 required for 1950 va- 
cation; 133 days required in 1950 and 
thereafter for vacation in following 
year. 





Additional 3 days’ vacation with pay after 2 years’ 
service and 6 days after 3 years’ continuous 
service provided employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers.5 

Pay in lieu of vacation provided when employee 
could not be released for a vacation. 

Benefits not provided when employment rela- 
tionship was terminated, except by statutory 
retirement, before employee took vacation. 

National agreement not to deprive employees of 
more Jiberal vacations under existing rules or 
practices. 

No change in vacation provisions for certain em- 
ployees represented by the Clerks and Teleg- 
raphers.° 


Based on Emergency Board recommendation of 
Dec. 17, 1948, that parties agree to change in 
existing rules not consistent with the 40-hour 
workweek. 

7% days’ vacation with pay after 2 years’ service 
and 10 days after 3 years’ continuous service 
provided certain employees represented by the 
Clerks and Telegraphers.® 

Qualifying years accumulated prior to 1949 for 
extended vacations not changed. 
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D—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Vacation Pay—Contin 


ued 





Jan. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Aug. 21, 1954). 


Jan. 1, 1955 (agreement 
dated Aug. 21, 1954). 


Jan. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Aug. 19, 1960). 


Added: 15 days’ vacation with pay at 
regular rates for employees with 15 
or more years’ continuous employ- 
ment and 133 days’ compensated 
service in each of 15 years, not nec- 
essarily continuous.® 


Changed to: Service for 10 days’ vaca- 
tion reduced to 3 continuous years. 


Days of compensated service in quali- 
fying years reduced to 120 days for 5 
days’ vacation, 110 days for 10 days’ 
vacation, and 100 days for 15 days’ 
vacation. 


Days of sickness or occupational injury counted 
as service up to maximum of 10 days for em- 
loyees with less than 5 years’ service, 20 days 
or 5 but less than 15 years, and 30 days for 15 

or more years. 


Vacation allowance earned prior to death of em- 
ployee paid to surviving widow or dependent 
minor children. 

No additional pay provided when holiday fell on 
regularly assigned workday during vacation 
period. 

Time and one-half plus vacation pay provided 
employee required to work during vacation un- 
less local or system agreements contain more 
liberal provisions. 

Employees eligible for 10 days’ paid vacation in 
1960 under changed but not old provision to 
receive additional 5 days’ pay. 

Changed: Days of sickness and injury counted as 
service up to maximum of 10 days for employ- 
ees with less than 3 years’ service and 20 days 
fur 3 but less than 15 years’ service. Vacation 
allowance became vested when employee 
qualified. 





Allowances Under the Washington Job 


Protection Agreement 





1932 
June 18, 1936 (agreement 
dated May 21, 1936). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





No national provision. 

Employees required to accept new posi- 
tion or separated from employment 
because of unification, consolidation, 
merger, or pooling (coordination) of 
separate facilities, operations, or serv- 
ices of two or more railroads to re- 
ceive the following benefits: 

Displacement allowance: Employees 
unable in the normal exercise of sen- 
iority to obtain a position with pay 
at least equal to that of former posi- 
tion guaranteed—for 5 years after 
merger, consolidation, ete.,—an allow- 
ance equal to average monthly earn- 
ings during 12 months immediately 

receding displacement less earnings 
ost because of voluntary absences. 
Time worked in excess of hours 
worked during 12-month test period 
not used in computing pay due, if 
any, under guarantee. 





Washington Job Protection Agreement benefits 
not available to displacements or separations 
resulting from other than defined causes. 


Employee not required to exercise rights to a 
position which required change of residence if 
another position not requiring a change was 
available. Guarantee applied if earnings of 
position not requiring change of residence were 
below earnings of former job. 

Employees required to move residence within 3 
years reimbursed for (1) moving expenses, (2) 
travel expenses for self and family, (3) living 
expenses for self and family, and (4) wage loss 
during period of transfer and up to 2 days 
thereafter while searching for living quarters. 

Employees required to move residence and fur- 
loughed within 3 years of initial reassignment 
sould elect to return to original place of employ- 
ment with carrier bearing expense of moving 
household and personal belongings. 

Employees required to change point of employ- 
ment, and thereafter residence, protected 
against loss resulting from sale of home for less 
than fair value, or from loss (to extent of fair 
value of equity) and further obligations under 
purchase contract or unexpired lease. 
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D—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Allowances Under the Washington Job Protecti 


on Agreement—Continued 





June 


18, 1936 (agreement 
date May 21, 1936)—Con. 


Severance allowance: For each month 
employee was not employed by home 
road or new operation—allowance 
equal to 60 percent of average 
monthly earnings during the 12 
months immediately preceding sepa- 
ration for period ranging from 6 
months for employees with 1 and less 
than 2 years’ service to 60 months 
for employees with 15 or more years’ 
service. Lump-sum payment, 
equivalent to 60 days’ pay, provided 
employees with less than 1 year’s 
service.’ 

or eligible to receive severance 
allowance given option to resign and, 
in lieu of all aes benefits under 
agreement, receive lump-sum pay- 
ment ranging from 3 to 12 months’ 
pay.’ 


Employee considered separated when (1) position 


with home road was abolished or (2) position 
was lost as a result of seniority by another em- 
ployee whose position was abolished (or by 
other employees as paar cause), and (3) 
another position could not be obtained through 
the exercise of seniority rights. 


Employees not considered separated in cases of 


resignation, death, retirement with old age or 
disability pension, dismissal for cause, or fur- 
lough for seasonal reasons. 


Employee receiving allowance subject to recall 


to position reasonably comparable to job pre- 
viously held (and for which employee was 
physically and mentally qualified) and not 
requiring change in residence or infringement 
of other employees’ rights. On return to 
service, severance allowance stopped and dis- 
placement allowance provisions became 
effective. 


Allowance for employees hired by other railroads 


than home road or merged, consolidated, etc., 
operation reduced by amount earnings in new 
employment and allowance exceeded earnings 
on which allowance was based. 





Health and Welfare 





Feb. 1, 
dated Aug. 21, 1954). 


Mar. 1, 
dated Aug. 21, 1954). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


(agreement 


1955 (agreement 


No national provision. 

Plan established to provide hospital- 
surgical-medical benefits (a) for con- 
tributing employees on railroads not 
having hospital associations and (b) 
through hospital associations on 
roads where such associations were in 
operation. 


Hospital-surgical-medical benefit plan 
became effective. Benefits for non- 
hospital-association railroads were as 
follows: 

Hospital benefits: 

Inpatient care—All charges for 
semiprivate room, board, and 
general nursing care for maxi- 
mum of 120 days per disability, 
10 days for maternity. 

Outpatient care—Up to $500, plus 
75 percent of charges in excess of 
$500, for any one accident or 





On nonhospital-association 





sickness. 


railroads—Qualified 
employees required to contribute $3.40 a month; 
employers to match employee contribution. 
Emplovers to retain 1 percent of total contri- 
bution for administrative costs Difference 
between insurance premium ($5.95 a month) 
and net contribution ($6 732) to be held by 
insurer in special reserve account, at interest. 
Funds in special account to be used to provide 
part of increased premiums in subsequent years. 


On railroads where hospital associations operated— 


Employers were to assume 50 percent of dues, 
up to $3.40 a month per employee. (The 
benefits provided by these associations, which 
differ from one railroad to another, are not 
reported here.) 
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D—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Health and Welfare—Continued 





Mar. 1, 1955 (agreement 
dated Aug. 21, 1954)— 
Con. 


Feb. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated Dec. 21, 1955). 


Nov. 1, 1956 (agreement of 
same date). 


Dec. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated Nov. 1, 1956). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Miscellaneous hospital services— 
Up to $500, plus 75 percent of 
charges in excess of $500. 

Ambulance service—Up to $25. 

Surgical benefits: 

Surgical schedule—Up to $300. 

Anesthesia allowance—Up to $25 
or one-fifth of surgical allow- 
ance, whichever was less. 

Medical benefits: 

In-hospital doctor care—Up to $4 
for each day of confinement, 
$480 maximum. 

Out-of-hospital doctor care—Up to 
$4 for office and $5 for home 
visits after first visit for bodily 
injury and third visit for sick- 
ness, limited to 1 call per day 
and maximum of 120 calls in 
any 12-month period. 

Diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
examinations—Up to $50 during 
any 6 consecutive months. 

Poliomyelitis—Up to $5,000 per case. 

Major medical expense benefits—75 per- 
cent of excess of “covered expenses”’ 
each calendar year over the sum of 
(a) $100 plus (b) benefits under 
other provisions of the plan plus (c) 
25 percent of excess of miscellaneous 
hospital charges over $500—up to 
lifetime total of $5,000. 

Changed: Employer assumed full cost 
of hospital-surgical-medical plan. 


Increased: Employer payment, to pro- 
vide benefits for dependents. 


Added: Dependent benefits, providing: 
Hospital benefits: 

Inpatient care—All ,charges for 
semiprivate room, board, and 
general nursing care for maxi- 
mum of 120 days per disability. 

Outpatient care—Up to $200, in- 
cluding maximum of $25 for 
ambulance service, for any one 
accident or sickness. 

Miscellaneous hospital services— 
be to $200, including maximum 
of $25 for ambulance service. 

Maternity—Up to $75 per preg- 
nancy. 





Not available for dental work or treatment, or 
cosmetic surgery, except to repair damage 
caused by bodily injury. 


Provisions relating to the various categories of 
medical benefits prevented doubling up to 
collect the same benefit under more than one 
provision. 

Not payable for dental care or eye refractions. 


Each employer paid $6.80 a month, less 1 percent 
for administrative costs, for each qualifying 
employee who rendered compensated service 
during the month. 

Hospital association railroads assumed full asso- 
ciation dues up to $6.80 a month per employee. 

Payment increased to $11.05 a month per em- 
ployee on railroads not having hospital asso- 
ciations, and set at $4.25 a month per employee 
on hospital association railroads. Dependents 
of employees on hospital association roads 
insured by plan protecting employees on non- 
association roads. Both contributions less 1 
percent for administrative costs.’ 

Maximum employer payment for hospital asso- 
ciation dues unchanged. 

Dependent defined as wife or husband and un- 
married children under 19 years of age residing 
in the United States or Canada. 
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D—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Health and Welfare—Continued 





Dec. 1, 1956 (agreement | Surgical benefits: 
dated Nov. 1, 1956)— 


Con. 
whichever was less. 
Medical benefits: 
ment, $360 maximum. 


Feb. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Aug. 19, 1960). 


Mar. 1, 1961 (agreement | Added: 


dated Aug. 19, 1960). 
per qualifying employee 


dependents: 


Changed: 





Surgical schedule—Up to $250. 
Anesthesia allowance—Up to $25 or 
one-fifth of surgical allowance, 


In-hospital doctor care—Up to $3 
a day for each day of confine- 


Poliomyelitis—Up to $5,000 per case. 

Increased: Employer payment, to pro- 
vide hospital-surgical-medical bene- 
fits for furloughed employees, im- 
proved benefits for dependents, and 
life insurance for employees 


For employees—Life insurance—$4,000 
For furloughed employees and their 


Hospital-surgical-medical benefits— 
Up to 3 months beyond layoff 
provided employment relation- 
ship was not terminated and 
employer had paid a minimum 
of 3 monthly contributions for 
employee prior to furlough." 


For dependents: Hospital-surgical-medi- 
cal benefits—Same as benefits for 
employees, except that home and 
office doctor care not included. 


Not available for dental work or treatment, or 
cosmetic surgery, except to repair damage 
caused by bodily injury. 


Not payable for dental care or eye refractions. 


Employer payment for employee and dependent 
benefits increased to $21.81 a month per em- 
ployee by nonhospital association roads and for 
dependent benefits to $13.11 by hospital] asso- 
ciation roads, both contributions less 1 percent 
for administrative costs. 

On hospital association roads, maximum pay- 
ment toward association dues increased to $7.58 
a month per employee, plus cost of 3-month 
extension of benefits for furloughed employees 
(limited to equivalent of 32 cents a month for 
each employee in active service) and cost of 
treating on-duty injuries.’ 


Qualifying employees were those eligible to 
participate in the hospital-surgical-medical 
benefits plan. 








1 The only benefits shown are those included in the national agreements. 
Local or system agreements contain provisions governing service on rest days, 
call-in pay, standby pay, guarantees, travel time, waiting time, deadheading, 
court attendance pay, starting time pay, pay for work on unassigned days, 
sick leave, change of shift pay, transfer pay, split shift pay, and other work 


rules. 

2 While there was no national provision for overtime pay and premium 
pay for work on weekends or rest days, some local agreements provided for 
premium pay for work on those days. 

+ Work on assigned rest days was paid for under local call or rest day rules. 
Call rules, while not uniform, provided for pay at time and one-half with 
certain specified minimums. Rest day rules generally provided a full day's 
pay at time and one-half for employees assigned to relief work on a rest day. 

4 Rules on individual! railroads required payment of time and one-half to 
most classes of nonoperating employees for work on holidays. 

§ Provision in effect prior to 1941. Not applicable to custodians, caretakers, 
and small nontelegraph agents represented by the Telegraphers. 

* Former service requirements, 151 days in 1949 and 160 days for each year 
before 1949, retained for years of prior service. 

1 Monthly allowance provided as follows: 


Length of service 
1 but less than 2 years 
2 but less than 3 years_-. 
3 but less than 5 years 
5 but less than 10 years. ..... 
10 but less than 15 years 
15 years and over 


Period of payment 


18 months, 


60 months. 


§ Lump-sum payment was as follows: 


Amount of lump-sum 
Length of service payment 


5 days for each month 
of service. 
3 months. 


Less than 1 year 


..-- 9 months. 
12 months. 


* The insurance premium for employee benefits was adjusted downward, 
and the cost of dependent benefits was met in part out of the balance avail- 
able and later through the special account surplus. 

© Cost of treating on-duty injuries had previously been provided under 
another type of arrangement. 

1! Under the initial policy and subsequent amendments, benefits were 
available to individual employees only during the month following a month 
in which a contribution was made for such employee. In effect, this arrange- 
ment made benefits available to employees for 1 month after furlough. The 
1960 amendments to the plan extend this period by an additional 3 months. 


—A.sBert A. BeLMAN 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Professional Mathematics Work 
in Industry and Government 


THE EMPLOYMENT of persons in professional 
positions concerned with the application of 
mathematical knowledge to problems of industry 
and Government, although still small, has grown 
rapidly in the past decade. Surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the National Science 
Foundation indicate that the number of mathe- 
maticians employed in private industry ap- 
proximately doubled between 1954 and 1960.! 
Mathematical skills have long been needed by 
physical scientists, engineers, and others, but only 
in recent years have appreciable numbers of work- 
ers been hired primarily for their knowledge of 
mathematics, rather than of the field to which 
it is to be applied. The increase mirrors the 
rising demand for persons with a good back- 
ground in mathematics to carry on research and 
developmeat and other activities such as planning 
and programming the use of high-speed computers. 

To learn more about these employees and the 
kinds of mathematical work they perform, the 
National Science Foundation and the Mathe- 
matical Association of America asked the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to conduct a survey of em- 
ployment in mathematical work other than 
teaching. Questionnaires covering education, 
experience, age, sex, income, and the charac- 
teristics of the job were sent, in early 1960, to 
selected companies in all types of industries and 
to all Federal Government agencies and nonprofit 
organizations known to employ mathematicians. 
Employers were requested to distribute the 
questionnaires to all professional personnel in 
full-time positions meeting the following criteria: 
Performance requires knowledge equal at least 
to that provided by a 4-year college course with a 
major in mathematics; and mathematics pre- 
dominates over all other fields in either the 
nature of work done or in the educational pre- 
requisites. Respondents included not only those 
with the title of mathematician but also others 
with position titles such as mathematical stat- 
istician, actuary, operations research analyst, 
computer programmer, and engineering analyst, 
if employers believed that performance of the 
duties of their positions met the criteria cited 


above. A total of 9,982 persons, or 45 percent 
of the estimated total employees in mathematical 
work in industry and Government, provided 
usable answers to the questionnaire. Their 
replies provided the data for the report on the 
survey? which is condensed in this article. 


Characteristics of Employees 


Because employment has increased so rapidly 
in recent years, the mathematics profession 
includes a high proportion of young persons with 
10 years or less of experience. Almost all per- 
sonnel in professional mathematical work have 
college degrees and one-third have advanced 
degrees. Employment opportunities have been 
good, especially for the well qualified, and job 
changing in the 1950’s was relatively high. 


Age and Sex. Three-fifths of the survey respond- 
ents were under 35 years of age—a high proportion 
for an occupation made up mostly of college 
graduates (table 1). Their median age was 32.5 
years; the median was 39 for all professional, 
technical, and kindred workers in the United 
States in 1960, and 38.8 years for engineers.’ 
Women—14 percent of all respondents—showed 
a greater concentration than men in the younger 
age groups; 26 percent of the women—but only 
6 percent of the men—were under 25. One 
reason for the greater concentration of women 
in the younger age groups was the much higher 
proportion who started work with only a bachelor’s 
degree. Also, many women marry and leave 
their jobs while still quite young. 


Educational Attainment. Of the respondents who 
provided information on their education, 94 
percent had college degrees, including 7 percent 


1 Science and Engineering in American Industry, Final Report on a 1958-1954 
Survey (National Science Foundation Bull. No. 56-16, 1956), and Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel in American Industry, Report on a 1960 Suroeg 
(National Science Foundation, 1961). 

2 Employment for Professional Mathematical Work in Industry and Govern- 
ment (National Science Foundation, 1961). In addition to the topics covered 
in this article, the full report on the survey contains extensive tabular data 
on mathematics courses required for positions, deficiencies in mathematics 
training noted by supervisors, subject matter area of mathematical problems, 
age at receipt of college degrees, and the time lapse between undergraduate 
and graduate degrees of persons in mathematical employment. These data 
will be used by the Mathematical Association’s committee for the survey to 
prepare a separate report which will discuss the implications of the survey 
findings for planning improvements in mathematics training. 

§ Unpublished data from the monthly labor force survey conducted by the 
Bureau of,the,Census\for,the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TaBLE 1. AGE AND Sex or Persons EMPLOYED IN 


MATHEMATICAL Work, 1960 
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19,982 usable replies were received. However, because of the varying 
numbers of responses to specific questions, the distributions in this and later 
tables relate to different totals. Moreover, the totals include, but the sub- 
totals (e.g., the numbers of men and women in this table) exclude, some 
| 7 ggena whose replies did not specify the information needed for classi- 

cation. 


with a Ph. D. and 26 percent with a master’s 
degree (table 2). The proportion of women with 
advanced degrees was less than half that for men. 
Although 6 percent of the total group had not 
received a college degree, almost all of these 
(99 percent) had earned some college credits. 

About 2 of every 3 survey respondents who 
had college degrees had majored in mathematics 
(including statistics or actuarial science) at their 
highest educational level. In addition, almost 
1 in 4 of those with advanced degrees in other 
fields had undergraduate majors in mathematics 
so that 7 of every 10 graduates held some degree 
in mathematics. 

The sizable proportion with degrees in fields 
other than mathematics reflects the importance 
of subject matter knowledge to persons concerned 
with applications of mathematics. About 70 
percent of those whose highest degree was in a 
subject other than mathematics had specialized 
in engineering or the physical sciences—major 
areas for the application of mathematics. 


Professional Experience. Four-tenths of the 
survey respondents had less than 6 years of 
professional experience, and seven-tenths had 
10 years or less of professional experience, as 
shown in chart 1. The “assumed year of first 
employment” shown on the chart was derived 
by subtracting the reported years of experience 
from 1960—the date of the survey. This pro- 
cedure does not accurately reflect the year of 
entry into applied mathematical work of all 


respondents, because about one-sixth of them 
reported teaching experience, and no information 
was obtained on interruptions in employment such 
as further education and military service. Never- 
theless, the distribution suggests that employment 
began its spurt in 1948, when the number of college 
graduates began to increase sharply and before 
electronic computers became an important factor. 
It also suggests that mathematical work has 
continued to expand at a rapid rate despite three 
intervening recessions. 


Job Changing, 1950-60. Respondents to this 
survey who had less than 6 years of experience 
reported an average of about 20 job changes per 
100 employees per year over the period of their 
experience (table 3). Persons with long experi- 
ence reported relatively few employment changes 
during 1950-60. At all experience levels, those 
with advanced degrees had the highest ratio of 
job changing, apparently because they had more 


Chart 1. Years of Professional Experience of Persons 
Employed in Mathematical Work, 1960 
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opportunities to improve their employment status 
by shifting employers. Despite the amount of 
job changing activity, more than half the re- 
spondents reported only a single employer in the 
last 10 years. 


Characteristics of Mathematical Positions 


Survey respondents were also asked about the 
functions they performed in their mathematical 
work; the mathematics education required for 
their positions; the type of organizational unit in 
which they were working; the income from their 
position; and other aspects of mathematical 
work. In addition, the questionnaire indicated 
the industry in which respondents were employed 
and the size of the employing company or agency. 


Mathematics Education Required. As shown in 
the following tabulation, one-fourth of the re- 
spondents reported that the education needed to 
perform the duties of their position was less than 
a college degree with a major in mathematics. 
Percent of respondents 
Attaining Reporting specified 
Educational level specified level level was required 
Doctor’s degree 7.2 4.8 
Master’s degree 25. 7 18. 0 
Bachelor’s degree 61. 3 51.9 
No degree 5.8 25. 3 
A number of the respondents appeared to be 
underestimating the educational requirements for 
their positions. Among those who reported that 
no degree was needed, one-third had, in checking 
courses needed to carry out their work, checked 
enough courses to meet the requirements for a 
mathematics major at many colleges and uni- 
versities. Others were disagreeing with their 
employers who, as indicated, were asked to dis- 
tribute questionnaires only to persons in positions 





EpvucaTION OF MEN AND WoMEN EMPLOYED 
IN MATHEMATICAL Work, 1960 


TABLE 2. 





Total Men 





Education 
Num- 
ber 





All education levels. --._} ! 9,815 


Bachelor’s degree 6,018 
Master’s degree 2, 519 
Doctor’s degree. 712 

566 


























1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


TaBLe 3. ANNUAL RaTE oF JoB CHANGING, 1950-60, BY 
EpucaTION AND EXPERIENCE, of PeRsoNS EMPLOYED 
IN MaTHEeMaTIcaAL WorK, 1960. 

[Per 100 employees] 
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1 It is likely that the data in this table understate the amount of job chang- 
ing. A number of respondents apparently misunderstood the survey ques- 
tion on this topic and omitted their current employment in counting the 
number of positions held in the last 10 years. 


which “. . . require knowledge equal at least to 
that provided by a 4-year college course with a 
major in mathematics. Pt 
Among degree holders with a major in mathe- 
matics, those with the bachelor’s degree had the 
greatest tendency, and those with the master’s de- 
gree the least, to feel that their educational back- 
ground was being fully utilized. Two-thirds of the 
persons with no degree (but with college credits in 
mathematics) believed their positions required 
education equivalent to a college degree in mathe- 
matics. 
Percent of mathematics majors citing 


educational requirement for their 
position as— 





Same as Abore Below 
attained attained attained 
Educational level attained en level level 


All levels 59. 5 30. 
Doctor’s degree 62. 8 37. 
Master’s degree 40. 6 ; 55. 
Bachelor’s degree 67.7 
ne ee 34. 0 


Mathematics majors who had less than 2 years 
of professional experience were more likely than 
persons with longer experience to believe that the 
educational level required for their position was 


below their educational attainment. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the difficulty of the work assigned, in 
relation to educational attainment, was strikingly 
evident at all levels of experience among persons 
whose highest degree was the master’s, as the 
tabulation on the following page shows. 


4 Some employers of large numbers of scientific personnel had difficulty in 
identifying employees who met the criteria and distributed questionnaires 
relatively widely in employee groups which included personnel primarily 
engaged in mathematical work. 
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Percent of mathematics majors 
reporting educational level re- 
ee for their position was 

elow the level attained | 





Bachélor’s Master's 
Years of professional erperience degree degree 


All experience groups - 55. 
Under 2 years____ 77. 
2 years__- 62. 
3 years__ 60. 
4 years__- 60. 
5 years___- 64. 
6 to 10 years__- 52. 
11 to 20 years__-_- 49. 
21 years or more__--_- 50. 


1 The number of mathematics majors at the Ph. D. level was too small to 
distribute by years of experience. 
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Place of Employment. About 80 percent of the per- 
sons in professional mathematical work were em- 
ployed in private industry—two-thirds of them by 
durable goods manufacturing companies. Aircraft 
and electrical equipment companies were the chief 
employers and many were also employed by ma- 
chinery (except electrical), petroleum refining and 
extraction, chemicals and allied products, and in- 
surance companies, engineering and architectural 
services, telecommunications, and utilities. The 


U.S. Department of Defense was by far the 
largest Federal Government employer, with about 


three-fourths of the Government total. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency and the 
Commerce Department (which includes the Na- 


§ Scientific and Technical Personnel in American Industry, Report on a 1959 
Survey (National Science Foundation, 1960). 


TABLE 4. 


tional Bureau of Standards) also employed sub- 
stantial numbers, and most other Government 
agencies employed at least a few. Less than 3 per- 
cent of the respondents worked for nonprofit 
organizations. 

About 80 percent of the respondents to this sur- 
vey worked in companies with a total employment 
of over 5,000. By contrast, only 53 percent of all 
scientists and engineers were in companies with 
5,000 or more employees.® 


Major Functions. Basic or applied research and 
development in the natural sciences and engineer- 
ing was the major mathematical function of more 
than half the survey respondents (table 4).. About 
six and one-half times as many respondents were 
primarily concerned with applied research as with 
basic research. Technical services allied to pro- 
duction was the only other specific function of 
primary concern to a large proportion of workers. 

Employees in mathematical work in private 
industry (except insurance) were most likely to be 
in applied research and development or in technical 
services allied to production. Applied research 
and development was the major function of more 
than half the respondents in the durable goods 
manufacturing industries of transportation equip- 
ment (except aircraft), aircraft and parts, electrical 
equipment, and professional and scientific instru- 
ments. Only in the nondurable chemical products 
industry were as many as 8 percent of the math- 
ematical workers engaged in basic research. The 


Masor Function oF Persons EMPLOYED IN MATHEMATICAL WorK, BY Type or Emp.Loyer, 1960 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
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proportion of employees in the manufacturing in- 
dustries who were performing technical services 
allied to production ranged from about 14 percent 
in transportation equipment to 33 percent in 
petroleum products and extraction. 

The distribution of insurance industry employees 
by their chief function was unlike the pattern for 
other private industries. One-fourth of the insur- 
ance workers indicated their major function was 
administration, and 17 percent checked technical 
services allied to sales, promotion, or distribution. 
Only about 3 percent were concerned with research 
and development in the natural sciences and engi- 
neering. Many respondents from the insurance 
industry apparently felt that none of the classifi- 
cations provided on the questionnaire described 
their functions; 29 percent checked “other.” 

Basic research in the natural sciences and engi- 
neering was the chief function of a much larger 
proportion of Federal Government employees than 
of private industry employees. Many of these 
Government workers were employees of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, 45 percent 
of whom reported their major function as basic 
research. Nevertheless, when NASA employees 
were subtracted from the total, the share of 
Government employees engaged in basic research 
was still about 8 percent. Provision of technical 
services allied to production was the primary 
function of about one-eighth of the respondents 
from the military agencies and the Commerce 
Department. 

Since most of the nonprofit organizations in- 
cluded in the survey were research centers or 
institutes, research was the major function of 
three-fourths of respondents from these organiza- 
tions; one-fourth in basic research and one-half in 
applied research. 


ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT oF Persons EMPLOYED 
IN MaTHEMATICAL WorRK, 1960 


TABLE 5. 





Organizational unit Number 





All units 19,929 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


Chart 2. Median Incomes of Persons Employed in 
Mathematical Work, by Sex, Age, and Education 
Level, 1960 
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Note: Medians computed for 10-year age groups where there were fewer 
than 20 respondents in each of two adjacent 5-year age groups. 


Organizational Units. The organizational units in 
which survey respondents were working in 1960 
reflected both the old and the new environment 
of mathematical employment. Over 40 percent 
were working in computing laboratories, mathe- 
matics units, and operations research units—types 
of organizational units which, except for a few 
pioneering groups, were not in existence prior to 
World War II. On the other hand, over 30 percent 
were employed in research laboratories, engineer- 
ing units, and statistical units, where mathematical 
work has long been important. (See table 5.) 
One great stimulant to the recent growth of 
mathematical employment has been the prolifera- 
tion of high-speed, electronic data computers in 
industry and Government. Although the first 
commercially available computer was not installed 
until 1951, almost one-fourth of the survey re- 
spondents were working in computing laboratories, 
and many others had undoubtedly been employed 
in other types of organizational units because 
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computers had facilitated the utilization of 
all levels of mathematical ability. 

Distinctive age and education patterns ap- 
peared for employees in certain types of organi- 
zational units. A high proportion of young 
persons were working in computing laboratories; 
three-fourths were under 35 years of age in 1960. 
In administrative units, more than three-fourths 
of the mathematical workers were over 35, and 
persons working on general technical staffs and in 
statistical units also were relatively old. Persons 
with advanced degrees, particularly at the doc- 
torate level, were employed in higher proportion 
in research laboratories, operations research units, 
and mathematics units. Relatively few employees 
working in production, administration, and engi- 
neering units, and in computing laboratories had 
received the doctorate. 


Income. Average (median) income from mathe- 
matical employment other than teaching was 
$8,500 in 1960. The middle 50 percent of the in- 
comes ranged from about $7,000 to $11,000. Only 
2 percent of the respondents earned less than 
$5,000, and 7 percent earned $15,000 or more. 
Median incomes were highest for groups with ad- 
vanced degrees, for those in the older (but not 
oldest) age groups, for men, and for employees in 
private industry, especially insurance, 


#See, for example, Manpower Resources in Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering (BLS Bull. 1132, 1953), p. 36; and Personnel Resources in the Social 
Sciences and Humonities (BLS Bull. 1169, 1954), p. 118. 

? Herman P. Miller, analyzing data collected by the Bureau of the Census, 
reported that tn 1958, maximum earnings of high school and college graduates 
were found in the 45 to 54 age group. See “Annual and Lifetime Income in 
Relation to Education, 1939-59," American Economic Review, December 
1960, p. 973. 


TABLE 6. 


Median annual income for men with doctor’s 
degrees was $13,100—30 percent above the median 
for men with master’s degrees and about 60 percent 
higher than for holders of bachelor’s degrees 
(chart 2). In most age groups, median incomes for 
men with doctorates were $2,000 to $3,000 higher 
than for men with master’s degrees. Men who had 
not earned a degree had median incomes consistent 
with the pattern of lower educational level— 
lower income, in all age groups for which medians 
could be computed. 

For women, the relation between income and 
education was similar, but their earnings were con- 
sistently below those of men. This differential 
parallels that found in other studies of the em- 
ployment of women in professional occupations.® 
The incomes of women just beginning work were 
only moderately lower than men’s starting incomes, 
but the gap widened thereafter. Among respond- 
ents under 30 years of age who had the bachelor’s 
degree, the median income for women was only 9 
percent below that for men, but in the 45-49 age 
group, it was 32 percent lower. 

Incomes of men increased fairly rapidly up to 
about age 40, and then the growth slowed. For 
both men and women, the oldest age group at each 
educational level had an average income below the 
peak.’ The early peak reached at age 40 to 44 by 
men with doctoral degrees is explained, in part, by 
the high proportion of older age persons with that 
degree who were employed in Government, where 
salaries were lower, on the average, thun in private 
industry. Separate data for Government and 
industry employees with the doctorate showed 
that salaries did not decline until after age 55. 


MeEpIAN ANNUAL INCOMES OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MATHEMATICAL WorK, BY EpuUcATIONAL LEVEL, AGE, 
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1 Respondents were not asked to ny their precise income but to check 
the appropriate income class. For this group, the median fell in thesopen- 
end class of $20,000 and over. 


Note: See note on chart 2. 
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The relatively sharp climb in income after age 49 
for men with bachelor’s degrees is related to the 
high proportion of those above that age who were 
employed in the insurance industry, where incomes 
were high. Respondents from the insurance in- 
dustry accounted for only 14 percent of all men 
respondents with bachelor’s degrees but comprised 
37 percent of all those aged 50 years or older. 
Incomes from mathematical employment in the 
insurance industry were, on the average, much 
higher than those received from employment in 
other segments of private industry or in the 
Federal Government (table 6). The outstanding 
feature of the income pattern in the insurance 
8 Other recent surveys provide data on earnings of mathematical employees 
in private industry and Government. A survey made by the American 
Mathematical Society of starting salaries of persons with the Ph. D. in 
mathematics (the majority of whom had at least a year of work experience) 
showed median starting salaries in the spring of 1960 of $11,000 in industry, 
$9,300 in Government, and $6,500 in university and college teaching. (See 
Starting Salaries for Mathematicians with a Ph. D., American Mathematical 
Society Notices, October 1960, pp. 598-599.) For information on a survey of 
salaries and cash bonuses of mathematicians in positions of seven specifically 
defined levels of difficulty and responsiblity in private industry, see National 
Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1969-60 (BLS Bull. 1286, 1960). In that survey, mean salaries for mathema- 


ticians ranged from $5,786 at the lowest level of difficulty to $15,054 at the 
highest. 


industry was the large proportion of employees 
with high incomes regardless of educational attain- 
ment. About 30 percent had annual incomes of 
$15,000 or more per year, and 15 percent had 
incomes of $20,000 or more. Over 70 percent 
of the persons in mathematical work in insurance 
companies were concerned with actuarial work, 
and 9 percent were vice presidents or assistant 
vice presidents of their companies. 

Incomes in private industry (excluding insur- 
ance) were appreciably higher than those in 
Government for persons at each degree level, 
particularly in the older age groups. No formal 
limit exists for salaries in private industry. Gov- 
ernment civil service employees, on the other hand, 
have a legal maximum on their salaries (during 
the survey year, it was $17,500 up to July 1 and 
$18,500 thereafter). Fewer than 1 percent of 
Government employees, but nearly 6 percent of 
private industry employees (excluding insurance), 
reported annual incomes of $15,000 or more.® 


—Harry GREENSPAN 
Division of Manpower and Employment 





Wage Chronology: 
Massachusetts Shoe Manufacturing 


‘Supplement No. 4—1961-62 ' 


Tue United Shoe Workers of America and approx- 
imately 40 northeastern Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturers reached agreement in January 1961 on 
terms of a new 2-year contract. The agreement 
provided for a 5-cent-an-hour pay increase effec- 
tive January 1, 1961. As in previous settlements, 
the wage increase was to be added to gross weekly 
earnings;? piece-rate schedules were not changed, 
but each firm signing the agreement was given the 
option of adjusting piece rates to incorporate the 
general wage increase. 

Insurance benefits were increased effective 
February 1, 1961. An earlier practice of closing 
down the industry for a 2-week vacation period 
was reestablished by the new contract. The 
employers’ contribution to the pension fund was 


increased 3 cents an hour paid for (total 5 cents) 
effective January 1, 1962, although the previous 
agreement specified that there was to ‘be no 
increase until December 31, 1962. In addition, 
the period during which the parties were to agree 
on the level of pension benefits was extended from 
December 31, 1960, to December 31, 1962. 

The agreement, which now covers approxi- 
mately 10,000 employees of shoe firms in the 
Lynn-Haverhill-Boston area, is to remain in 
effect until December 31, 1962, and from year to 
year thereafter unless either party gives notice of 
intention to terminate the agreement prior to 
November 1 of any subsequent year. 

The following tables show the changes in wages 
and related practices for the Massachusetts Shoe 
Manufacturing Chronology provided in the1961 
agreement. 

1 For earlier information, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (pp. 
169-172), July 1953 (pp. 751-752), August 1958 (pp. 886-887), and July 1960 
(pp. 727-728). 


2 Gross weekly earnings include all piece work and hourly earnings, factory 
percentages and clock time. 
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A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Jan. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Dec. 31, 1960). 





5 cents an hour increase 





Added to total earnings. Piece-rate schedules 
not revised; local option of converting increase 
into piece prices continued. 





B—Minimum Plant Wage Rates 





Effective date 


Minimum hourly rate 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Jan. 1, 1960 
Jan. 1, 1961 
Sept. 3, 1961 





$1. 21 
$1. 26 





$1.05 minimum for learners. 

$1.10 minimum for learners. 

$1.15 minimum for learners, in accordance with 
amendment to Fair Labor Standards Act. 





C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Holiday Pay 





Jan. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Dec. 31, 1960). 








Added: 
Employees unable to work because of illness 
up to 90 days to be paid for holidays within 
that period. 








Jan. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Dec. 31, 1960). 


1958 provision for an industrywide vacation 
shutdown during first 2 consecutive weeks in 
July was reinstated. 





Group Insurance Benefits 





Feb. 1, 1961 (agreement 
dated Dec. 31, 1960). 





Increased: 

Surgical benefits—up to $300. 

Daily hospital benefits—up to $12. 
Special hospital benefiis—up to $120. 
Medical care—up to $93. 


Maternity benefits—up to $120. 


Obstetrical care—up to $75. 


Former practice of providing hospital benefits up 
to $50 for emergency medical care and treat- 
ments within 24 hours of accident continued. 

No payment for doctor’s visits after 3lst day of 
hospital confinement. 

Formerly, daily hospital benefits up to $8 a day 
for 14 days plus special hospital allowance up 
to $25 provided. 

Formerly, up to $50 provided. 





Pension Plan 





Jan. 1, 1962 (agreement 
dated Dec. 31, 1960). 





Increased: Employer contribution by 
3 cents an hour paid for (total 5 
cents). 





If agreement on program is not reached by Dec. 
31, 1962, fund to be distributed to employees 
in proportion to hours worked since Jan. 1, 
1959. 








Technical Note 





In 1959, the National Bureau of Economic Research, at the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget, appointed a committee of experts to review critically the 
price indexes of the Government. Ever since the committee’s findings were made 
known, and particularly since the Joint Economic Committee of the Congress 
held hearings on the special committee’s report, economists and statisticians in 
various fields of specialization have manifested exceptional interest in both the 
report and the hearings based on it. 

Much of this interest has centered on the problem of quality changes in products 
and services and their effect on price indexes. To give one illustration of the 
manner in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics makes allowance for quality 
changes, a technical note in the May 1961 Monthly Labor Review discussed the 
matter with respect to automobiles. As a further contribution to the discussion, 
the following article by Milton Gilbert of the Bank for International Settlement 
is excerpted from the April 1961 issue of Economic Development and Cultural 


Change, a University of Chicago periodical. 
Additional technical articles on the subject are planned by the Monthly Labor 


Review. 


Comment on Dr. Gilbert's article or any subsequent article the Review 


carries on the subject, as well as comment on the topic in general, will be welcomed 


for possible publication. 


The Problem of Quality Changes 
and Index Numbers 


My reason for taking up the quality problem 
again is that heresy has recently broken out on 
another front, namely, in connection with price 
indexes. It has been charged that our index 
numbers of prices, particularly the Consumer 
Price Index, have an upward bias because inade- 
quate adjustment to prices is being made for 
improvements in quality. Different opinions have 
been expressed as to the degree of alleged bias, 
some saying simply that the price rise over recent 
years is somewhat overstated and others that the 
price rise is largely an illusion created by an 
incorrect index. It is obvious that these views are 
of critical importance to economic policy, since 
the need to control inflation must depend upon 
whether in fact there has been any. But I am 
eoncerned here rather with the fact that they 
prejudice our measures of output, since if the price 
rise is being overstated then the rise of output is 
992 


quantitative measurement. 


—Ewan CLAGUE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


being understated. Without contending that sta- 
tistical practice is as accurate as possible, I believe 
these challenges are conceptually wrong; they 
rest on the assumption that intangible quality 
improvements can be brought into the sphere of 
In the end, they 
would make it impossible to construct measures 
of output and price changes that are useful to the 
study of economic growth. 


Standard for Measuring Output 


In considering this question, as the price and 
quantity aspects come to the same thing, it is 
convenient to start with the basic idea of what 
constitutes an increase in output. For this there 
is only one unequivocal standard that can always 
be accepted without qualifications, namely, a 
situation in the current year in which all the goods 
of the base year are available (with quality un- 
changed) plus additional units of some goods. 
The additional units constitute the increase of 
output, which we can measure by using the price 
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weights applied to the rest of the supply. Only 
such a situation provides an unambiguous standard 
for an increase in economic welfare, conceived of 
as a quantitative function of the volume of out- 
put. When these clear-cut conditions do not 
prevail, because either some goods have declined 
in output while others have risen, or the quality 
of some goods has changed, or some new products 
have been substituted for old ones, we can obtain 
an unambiguous measure of the increase in output 
only by using devices which resolve the changed 
structure of production into terms of the simpler 
case. Otherwise, we are not able to distinguish 
between an increase in output and a change in 
tastes, nor to put a quantitative measure on the 
change. The problem here is not that which 
exists when Paasche and Laspeyre indexes yield 
opposing results; even with both indexes showing 
an increase in output, the ambiguity remains 
because the change in the price structure itself 
may be due to a change in tastes. 

What follows from this is that economic welfare 
as a measurable idea must be restricted to teiling 
us if we are better off only by our having more 
goods. Any broader idea of welfare which would 
take account of the character of the goods avail- 
able, or the satisfaction they give, may be a per- 
fectly valid subject for speculative appraisal, but 
it is not measurable. 


Quality Change Implications 


This conception of an increase in output has 
obvious implications for the scope and treatment 
of quality changes in an index of output. As to 
scope, it requires that quality changes should be 
reflected in the output index only when the change 
means more or less output in terms of units of 
unchanged quality. If there is a change in quality 
resulting from a new discovery that does not 
involve higher costs or price, then it is outside 
the scope of measurement and must be considered 
a noneconomic change, like a change in style or 
taste. And as to treatment, the change in quality 
should be measured by the difference in costs or 
price (equal for this purpose) from units of un- 
changed quality. The difference in costs must be 
that which prevails in the current year, or would 
prevail if both qualities were produced, as its 
purpose is to measure the quantity relation 
between the two goods in the current year. Once 


this is determined, the quantity indicator is, of 
course, weighted into the aggregate by prices 
of the base year. 


The Case of Automobiles 


How should these rules work in practice? To 
take the case of automobiles, it is evident that over 
the years they have been greatly improved in 
quality, which alone would have caused their 
nominal price to be higher today than, say, the 
prewar price. At the same time, prices have 
risen because of the inflationary forces at work 
in the economy. ‘The task of index number statis- 
ticians is to separate these two elements in the 
price rise year by year as they receive the price 
and specifications of the new model cars. This 
is an instance of the quality problem in its pure 
form, because the old model cars are no longer 
produced, and is therefore different from the prob- 


lem of product-mix where the various qualities 


continue to be produced simultaneously. 

From the specifications, it is necessary to decide 
whether the new model car is a more costly one 
in the sense of being larger, more luxurious, or 
having more equipment. Suppose the new feature 
is a wrap-around windshield. This quality im- 
provement must be assessed by the additional cost 
it involves, whether included in the new or the 
old car, independently of any change in the posted 
price of cars. This amount is then counted not as 
& price increase but as an output increase. If 
the price in the year in question has changed by 
a different amount than the cost of the new wind- 
shield, the difference would constitute a true price 
change. It may be lower if the auto firms are 
taking the occasion to pass on to the consumer 
savings in costs achieved through productivity 
increases. It may be higher if prices are being 
affected by inflationary forces. In either case, 
this difference must be reflected in the price 
index, designed to measure the movement in 
prices of a market basket of unchanged quality. 

Simultaneously, the car may be improved in 
quality in ways that do not involve the producer 
in higher costs. The motor or other moving parts 
may be better designed, the body made more 
comfortable, or technical improvements in steel- 
making may have provided a more durable basic 
material. Such cost-free changes must be left 
out of account for the measurement of both the 
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change in output and the change in prices. The 
statistician is not called upon to decide whether 
he prefers the new car to the old, or whether he 
thinks it is worth more in the abstract, just as he 
is not called upon to decide whether wrap-around 
windshields are worth the extra cost. It may seem 
queer at first sight that the concept of output 
must be limited in this way. But some reflection 
will make it apparent that we cannot directly 
measure units of consumers’ satisfaction; we can 
only measure units of output that contribute to 
satisfaction. 


I do not contend, of course, that the changes in 


quality that actually occur are always easy to 
separate into quantitative and nonquantitative 
elements, though it does seem to me that experts 
in the trade would be able to provide reasonable 
working estimates. However, practical difficulties 
cannot be solved by confusing the basic con- 
cepts, since then the whole problem becomes 
unmanageable. 


Some Practical Examples 


I turn now to the recent criticism of index 
number practice. What seems to lie behind it is 
the idea that somehow or other price indexes should 
take account of any sort of quality change that 
can affect consumers’ satisfaction. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that we are not told how this 
conception is to be implemented in statistical 
operations or what standards are to be used in 
distinguishing between price and quantity changes. 

To show the confusion involved in this notion, 
I take the line of thinking given in the Staff 
Report on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels 
prepared for the Joint Economic Committee.’ I 
hope the authors will excuse me for this as I have 
chosen the Report particularly because its com- 
ments on price indexes are only incidental to its 
large task. Furthermore, as the Report considers 
that the upward bias of the price index due to 
the quality problem cannot account for the sub- 
stantial rise of the index in recent years (with 
which I agree), it does not lead me on to matters 
which would be irrelevant here. However, it 
does contend that the amount of inflation reflected 
in the price index is probably overstated (with 
which I disagree), and it strongly recommends 
greater efforts to improve the design of price 
indexes so that they would more accurately 


reflect quality changes and the introduction of 
new products. While it is said that these de- 


ficiencies are very difficult to deal with by precise 
statistical techniques, we are left with the idea 
that present practice is inadequate and that 
something better is conceivable. 


Medical Care. This opinion is supported by 
several examples, the first of which relates to 
medical care. It says, since the basic unit of 
measurement is a fixed transaction, like the price 
of a hospital room per day, no recognition is given 
to the fact that the quality of medical care may 
be changed by the greater effectiveness of modern 
diagnosis and treatment so that a cure can be 
effected with many fewer hospital days. Hence, 
an upward bias is introduced into the Consumer 
Price Index in that it overstates the actual cost 
to the consumer of recovering from a sickness! 
This is, indeed, a beautiful instance of the fantasy 
that arises from confusing measurable and un- 
measurable quality change. Of course, our units 
of measurement are fixed transactions because 
they are the only measurable units. It is a well 
known necessity in quantitative economics that 
the production boundary must be fixed at the 
point at which transactions take place between 
the buyer and seller because that is the only 
point at which value, output, and price are settled 
for things that are bought and paid for. Recover- 
ing from an illness is not a unit of output nor its 
cost a price for the obvious reason that the buyer 
does not contract for a recovery and is not even 
sure of getting one when he purchases medical 
care. The kind of quality change that can be 
allowed for in production and price indexes is 
a change in the quality of the hospital room— 
better service, better food, private room instead 
of a ward, etc. But the advance of medical 
practice cannot be allowed for. If this makes it 
possible for a patient to be cured in half the 
hospital time, it would be just nonsense to say 
that production has remained constant while 
prices have fallen by 50 percent; we must record 
that production has declined while prices have 
remained constant. Of course, the patient is 
better off in a very real sense because he needs 
less hospital care. However, there is no way to 


1 Staff Report‘on Employment, Growth, and Price Levels, U.S. Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee (86th Cong., Ist sess.), 1960, pp. 106-109. This 
document will hereinafter be referred to as Report. 
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measure his needs in a production index; what 
must be measured are the goods he buys in 
response to those needs. 


Tires. As further examples, the Report mentions 
that a particular tire at a constant price may 
yield a lower price per mile because of improve- 
ments in the quality of rubber. . . But here 
too, there is the idea that we can substitute a 
measure for a unit of output other than the one 
in which the transaction is made. As we cannot 
do this throughout the whole range of output, we 
would have an arbitrary and meaningless index 
of production if we did so only in the few cases 
that seem plausible. To see this we may suppose 
that both tires were produced in the base year 
and that both sold at the same price—not un- 
realistic in view of the fact that the costs of both 
are assumed to be equal. We would then of 
necessity count them as equal quantities 
of output—given that the entire measurement of 
production has to be based on the assumption 
that equal amounts of values at a given time 
constitute equal quantities of output. We cannot 
violate this assumption just because the longer 
wearing tire is introduced in the current year, for 
the reason that the whole process of measuring 
output in real terms consists of reducing current 
year values to base year prices or costs. Hence, 
the improved tire is an unmeasurable benefit 
that is derived from cost-free progress in the arts 
of production. 


Compact Cars. To give one more example, the 
introduction of compact cars is cited in the 
Report to show the problem that arises from failure 
to take account of new products that may be 
close substitutes for older and higher priced 
goods. The imagined problem is that, since the 
new car represents an adequate and cheaper mode 
of transportation for many uses, an important 
deflationary development finds no reflection in 
the Consumer Price Index, even after the prices 
of these vehicles are introduced into the index 
under present techniques. Hence, it is concluded, 
current changes in the prices of a given market 
basket of goods tends to overstate current changes 
in the cost of living, or in the costs to the con- 
sumer of acquiring an equivalent level of satis- 
faction. 


60525 7—61—_—_5 


Whether one considers the compact car to be 
a new product or a quality change is, of course, 
of no importance for the problem of economic 
measurement; in either case, the implications 
suggested in this example are plainly wrong. 

But this is not what the Report is referring to. 
It means to say that the shift to the smaller, less 
expensive compact cars is in itself a deflationary 
development if the consumers find their trans- 
portation needs adequately met by them. As 
such, this shift is not a deflationary development 
at all, nor a decline in the cost of living. What 
has changed between the former car and the 
compact is the amount of production per car and 
not price. By adjustment for quality change, 
this should be reflected in the production index 
and prevented from being reflected in the price 
index, as is now done. The mistake comes from 
imagining that the indexes should be concerned 
with the consumer’s level of satisfaction. We do 
not know in this instance whether the consumer 
has acquired an equivalent level of satisfaction 
because that cannot be measured. But in any 
event, it is irrelevant because what is clearly at 
issue is a change of tastes in which the consumer 
is demanding less output to cater to a given 
category of wants. To contend that this lowers 
the cost of living (rather than the standard of 
living) would be the same as saying that if 
someone gives up smoking and gets an equivalent 
sense of satisfaction from this self-denial, he has 
maintained his real consumption and benefited 
from a price decline. 


Possibilities of New Techniques 


I must make it clear that the critics of the Con- 
sumer Price Index do not say explicitly that 
quality changes should be reflected in price and 
production indexes in the manner I have indicated 
to be implicit in their line of argument. They 
leave the matter vague and give the impression 
that by proper study of the problem new tech- 
niques of measurement could be found. . . 


Opinion Sampling. In discussing this question 
recently with one of the critics of present index 
number practice, I was told that I was just old 
fashioned and not prepared to examine with an 
open mind the possibilities offered by other social 
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sciences, for example, public opinion polling. It 
should be feasible, it was suggested, to ask a sample 
of consumers how much better off they considered 
themselves to be by having television, let us say, 
instead of radio, and on the basis of such informa- 
tion to make appropriate adjustments for quality 
improvements and new products. ... Ob- 
viously, if we follow up with this questioning of 
consumers for the whole range of output and take 
the marginal utility of each product as the mean- 
ingful measure, we will arrive at the actual pattern 
of expenditures. 


Progressive Weighting. A second proposal put 
forward was that the degree of benefit to con- 
sumers could be approximated by taking the price 
weight of new or improved products at the time 
of their introduction into the market so that they 
would have a progressively important influence 
on the total index as they begin to be mass 
produced at lower and lower prices. We would, 


for example, use a price weight of (say) $1,000 for 
television sets at which they were initially offered 
to the public, to measure ‘their importance in the 
current year when they are produced by the 


millions and sold at a price of $200. This would 
give a greater current importance to the produc- 
tion of television sets than the present practice of 
using a price weight taken from a period in which 
they are already a widely distributed product. 

Unfortunately, this also is a trap, which would 
make the resulting index of production (or prices) 
meaningless. What must be kept in mind is that 
a meaningful measure of the increase in output 
must show either directly or by implication how 
much more of the base year output is represented 
by the output of the current year. If there are, 
in fact, some different items of output in the cur- 
rent year, their inclusion in the aggregate must 
be in terms of units of base-year output. 

To illustrate, I may cite the difficulty we fell 
into in measuring gross national product (GNP) 
at constant prices during the war, which was 
recognized and pointed out by Simon Kuznets. 
Since the estimate in constant prices was done on 
1939 price weights, there was a tremendous rise 
in the real GNP by 1944 as the output of military 
supplies like aircraft and tanks came to be pro- 
duced on an enormous scale. . . . Since the shift 
from peacetime to wartime goods was obviously a 


change in tastes which rendered a welfare com- 
parison meaningless as such, the only meaningful 
comparison would be with the equivalent amount 
of base-year output that could be produced in 
place of a wartime output had society so desired it. 
If the matter had been approached from this 
standpoint, we would have had to recognize that 
the prices of peacetime output had in fact risen 
substantially and, therefore, that a larger deflation 
of the current value of wartime output was neces- 
sary to give the comparison reality. This is true 
also if the use to be made of the comparison was 
the assessment of the postwar economic potential. 

This illustration shows that the conditions of 
production must be taken into account in judging 
whether products which are similar between the 
base and current year are indeed comparable. 
The price weight of a prototype is just not appro- 
priate to use for a mass-produced article, even 
though the two products are otherwise identical, 
just as at any given time it would not be correct 
to count a high-priced tailormade suit as the same 
amount of output as a cheaper factorymade suit 
of similar materials and workmanship. 

Striking instances of this occur in international 
comparisons. For example, in comparing the rela- 
tive real output of the United States and France, 
the problem of how to include wine in both aggre- 
gates presents itself. Wine is mass consumed in 
France and is very cheap, not only because natural 
conditions are suitable to wine production but 
because there are great economies of scale in the 
handling and distribution of wine. On the other 
hand, wine is expensive in the United States. If 
one uses United States price weights for this 
comparison, the result is that total per capita 
consumption in France compares very favorably 
with that of the United States. The trouble is 
that a very substantial part of this consumption is 
wine, and that the average Frenchman does not 
have the possibility of giving up wine consumption 
and getting any appreciable amount of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, or television sets, for which 
he might gladly make the sacrifice. Hence, the 
comparison is meaningless, from a welfare stand- 
point or from any other. The solution we used in 
this case was to determine the ‘quality relative” 
for wine by means of the “price relative’’ for beer, 
which is mass produced and mass consumed in 
both countries. This, I would maintain, does give 
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a meaningful result because it does include wine in 
the French aggregate at a level that is comparable 
to other items of consumption which might be 
substituted for it if the French consumer wished 
to do so. 


What Is Measurable 


I would say in conclusion that the problems of 
index number construction are not to be solved by 
searching out blind alleys for unsolvable problems 
but rather in recognizing what is measurable and 
making the best effort to measure it. ...Ina 
price index, we measure what the prices of the 
base-year output would be in the current year if 
that output had been produced in the current year. 
As indexes . . . constructed on these lines are the 
only ones that are quantitative, it is just idle and 
confusing to say that, after all, they have biases 
because they do not adequately reflect quality 
changes. What we must insist on is that such 
notions of quality change lie outside the realm of 
economic measurement. This does not mean that 
nonmeasurable quality changes are not important 
for an understanding of changes in the conditions 
of living and even in many aspects of economic 
developments. For example, they are often deci- 


sive in explaining shifts in international trade or 
changes in the pattern of consumption. But 

though they are important in explaining what is 
being traded or consumed, they are like changes in 
taste in that they cannot be reflected in our units 
of quantity or price. 

. . . It will readily be seen that the flights of 
fancy which would correct for the imagined up- 
ward bias in the cost-of-living index, because of 
lack of correction for quality change, would give 
doubtful results when transferred to the production 
index and indeed absurd results when one tries to 
fit employment changes and productivity changes 
into the model. If increased productivity could 
be secured simply by reducing the size of cars and 
making clothing out of more durable cloth, per- 
haps new-style index numbers would also make 
sense. And, if the internal distortions and external 
deficits resulting from inflation could be ignored, 
perhaps it would be nice to look upon the discovery 
of tranquilizers, which make people happier and 
keep them out of mental hospitals, as a deflationary 
development. 


—MuLTon GILBERT 
Bank for International Settlement 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Union Security. A majority of the U.S. Supreme 
Court construed ! the 1951 union shop amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act as forbidding a union to 
use dues and fees exacted from a member under a 
union shop contract for political purposes to which 
the member objects. 

This case involved six Southern Railway em- 
ployees who were required, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment under union shop agreements, 
to maintain their union membership by paying 
specified dues, fees, and assessments. Asserting 
that part of their payments to the unions were used 
to propagate political and economic doctrines with 
which they disagreed and to finance the campaigns 
of political candidates whom they opposed, these 
employees sought relief in a Georgia superior court. 
Finding proof of their assertions, that court held 
that such use of their funds, the union shop agree- 
ments under which they worked, and in fact, the 
union shop proviso of the Railway Labor Act 
itself, violated their rights under the Ist, 5th, 9th 
and 14th amendments to the Constitution. 
Therefore, the court enjoined enforcement of the 
union shop contracts. Subsequently, the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia affirmed its holding, ” 
and the unions appealed that decision to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in the majority opin- 
ion, did not deem it necessary to consider the con- 
stitutional issue posed by the decision of the 
State court. The Court conceded that the record 
in this case presented constitutional questions on 
which it had specifically reserved judgment in 
the Hanson case,* where it had ruled merely that 
the Railway Labor Act’s “requirement for finan- 
cial support of the collective bargaining agency by 
all who receive the benefits of its work is within 
the power of Congress . . . and does not violate 
either the First or Fifth Amendments.” How- 
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ever, the Court decided to apply the principle of 
first ascertaining whether the statute could be 
construed so as to avoid the constitutional ques- 
tions. It concluded that the legisiative history of 
the act showed that the union shop amendment 
was aimed at “free riders,’”’ since its purpose was 
“‘to force employees to share the costs of negotia- 
ting and administering collective agreements and 
the costs of the adjustment and settlement of 
disputes.” 

However, the opinion continued: ‘One looks in 
vain for any suggestion that Congress also meant 

. to provide the unions with a means of 
forcing employees, over their objection, to sup- 
port political causes which they oppose. To the 
contrary, Congress incorporated safeguards in the 
statute to protect dissenters’ interests.”” More- 
over, union use of members’ money to support 
candidates for public office falls clearly outside the 
aforementioned reasons advanced by the unions 
and accepted by the Congress as _ justifying 
authority to make union shop agreements. In- 
deed, the Court held, the union shop amendment 
denies unions the power to use members’ dues and 
fees to support political causes which the members 
oppose. 

The Court concluded that the appellees’ right 
of action did not arise from any constitutional 
limitation on congressional power to authorize the 
union shop, but from sec. 2 Eleventh of the 
Railway Labor Act itself, i.e., the spending of 
union funds for purposes not authorized by the 
act in spite of objections by certain members. 
The majority emphasized that its decision neither 
outlawed the union shop contract nor curtailed 
the political activities of the railroad unions, which 
had never, prior to the 1951 amendments, relied 
on compulsory union membership agreements to 
exact money to support their political activities. 

In reversing and remanding the case to the 
court below, the majority suggested that, since 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicia] and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 International Association of Machinists v. Street (U.S, Sup. Ct., June 19, 
a: Association of Machinists v. Street (1959); see Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1959, pp. 785-736. 


3 Railway Employes’ Department, AFL-CIO v. Hanson, 351 U.S, 225 (1956); 
see Monthly Labor Review, August 1956, p. 941. 
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only this use of. the members’ money and not its 
collection was illegal, the lower court either bar 
the union from spending for political purposes or 
order it to refund to the dissenters the same 
share of their money as the proportion of the 
union’s total outlays spent for political purposes. 

Justice Douglas concurred with the majority 
opinion on the understanding that all relief granted 
be confined to the six protesting employees. The 
question involved here, he said, does not meet the 
requirements of a “‘class’’ action, since the objec- 
tion to the use of the dues does not depend on the 
group, but on the individual. 

Justice Whitaker concurred in part but dissented 
with respect to the remedy suggested by the major- 
ity on the ground that the accounting and proof 
problems involved would make the remedy most 
onerous and impractical. In fact, it would be 
impossible to make restitution, considering the 
difficulty of drawing a clear line between permitted 
and illegal activities by both the local and the 
international union, which ultimately collects 
part of each member’s dues and which also engages 
in political activity. 

Justices Frankfurter and Harlan dissented on 
the. ground that the text, context, history, and 
purposes of the legislation under review gave no 
indication that the Congress, in authorizing 
union shop agreements, “restricted unions to an 
artificial, nonprevalent scope of activities in the 
expenditure of their funds. . . . The notion that 
economic and political concerns are separable is 
pre-Victorian.”” They asserted that the workers 
are still free to speak both within and outside 
their union, and to agree with the dissidents’ 
argument that the union shop agreement violates 
their right to freedom of speech ‘‘would be to 
mutilate a scheme designed by Congress for the 
purpose of equitably sharing the cost of securing 
the benefits of union exactions; it would greatly 
embarrass if not frustrate conventional labor 
activities which have become institutionalized 
through time.” Therefore, these Justices did 
not regard the unions use of the dues for political 
purposes as violating either the act or the Con- 
stitution. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Black found 
the application of the union shop to the protesting 


4 Penello [NLRB] v. Local 59, Sheet Metal Workers (D. Del., June 21, 
1961). 


employees violated the free-speech guarantee of 
the First Amendment—an issue which he believed 
the Court wrongly refused to consider. There- 
fore, he would modify the injunction not only to 
eliminate its class aspect but also to forbid use 
of the union shop contract to bar employment 
of the protesting employees so long as the unions 
continue their political spending. He regarded 
the “proportional” remedy of the majority as one 
which might “prove very lucrative to special 
masters, accountants, and lawyers’”’ but promised 
“little hope for financial recompense to the in- 
dividual workers whose first amendment freedoms 
have been flagrantly violated.”’ Instead, ‘they 


should get back all they paid, with interest.” 


Jurisdictional Disputes. A U.S. district court 
held* that sec. 8(b)(4)(D)—the so-called jurisdic- 
tional disputes proviso—of the Labor Management 
Relations Act bans picketing only when it results 
from an active dispute between rival groups of 
employees who have asserted competing claims 
for certain work. 

This case arose during a company’s expansion 
of its Seaford, Del., plant. The company had no 
fixed policy for determining the personnel for 
specific jobs in such projects; sometimes it used 
permanent employees, sometimes hired temporary 
workers, and at other times it subcontracted the 
work, depending on economic factors. For this 
project, the company hired workers, classified as 
millwrights and ironworkers, through a union 
hiring hall to perform some sheet-metal work. 

Local 59 of the Sheet Metal Workers, which 
represents workers in the Wilmington area, sought 
the sheet-metal work for its members. However, 
the local’s policy was to supply labor only to 
firms with which it had contracts, and the com- 
pany refused to sign one. Therefore, the local 
could secure the work only if it were subcon- 
tracted to a contractor with whom the local had 
an agreement. This arrangement appeared to be 
acceptable to the company except that Local 59’s 
agreements with contractors in the Wilmington 
area required that work in the Seaford area be 
compensated by the usual wage and travel pay 
of $10 a day, which would increase the company’s 
cost. When the company and the local failed to 
agree on this issue, the local began to picket the 
Seaford project. The picketing subsequently 
spread to other company facilities, and some 
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workers refused to cross the picket lines. Never- 
theless, those hired to do the sheet-metal work 
did not contest the union’s claim to the work. 

The company filed a charge with the National 
Labor Relations Board, alleging that the picketing 
violated the jurisdictional strike ban of sec. 
8(b)(4)(D) of the LMRA. The Board issued a 
complaint and asked the court to enjoin the picket- 
ing under sec. 10(1) of the act, pending a determi- 
nation of the issue. 

In refusing to grant the injunction, the court 
reasoned as follows. Under the language of sec. 
8(b)(4)(D) alone, the union’s conduct would prob- 
ably violate the act because the section contains 
a broad ban on picketing aimed at “forcing or re- 
quiring any employer to assign particular work to 
employees in a particular labor organization. * 
However, this section must be considered with 
sec. 10(k), which empowers and directs the NLRB 
to hear and determine the dispute in such cases. 
The legislative history of these sections would sug- 
gest that the dispute to be determined must be one 
between rival groups of employees over which is 
entitled to specific work. 

This conclusion is substantiated, the court 


added, by the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
secs. 8(b)(4)(D) and 10(k) in the Radio and Tele- 


vision Broadcast Engineers case. In that case, 
the High Court ruled that, since sec. 10(k) directs 
the Board to “hear and determine the dispute,” 
these words “convey not only the idea of hearing 
but also the idea of deciding a controversy. And 
the clause ‘the dispute out of which such unfair 
labor practice shall have arisen’ can have no other 
meaning except a jurisdictional dispute under sec. 
8(b)(4)(D).” Thus, the lower court reasoned, 
“sec. 8(b)(4)(D) can hardly be said to proscribe 
conduct which, as here, does not involve such a 
dispute.” 

Absent such a dispute, the voluntary adjustment 
provisions are rendered meaningless. Moreover, 
for all that appears in the record, some of the un- 
ionized workers who were doing the sheet-metal 
work have cooperated with the union in refusing 
to cross the picket line and their union did not even 
care to be a party to the 10(k) proceeding. The 
court concluded that the section did not apply in 
situations such as this, where the dispute is solely 
between a union and an employer. 


The court also noted if sec. 10(k) were to be 
applied to situations not involving disputes 
between rival groups of employees, it might 
deprive the employer of his right to hire and seek 
the best economic bargain subject to economic 
pressure by unions. For if, as the NLRB con- 
tends, it ‘“‘may assign work when only one group 
claims it but the employer prefers another, the 
employer may, after a 10(k) determination in 
which his choice is not decisive, be in a far worse 
position than when the only impediment to the 
exercise of his right to hire is economic pressure 
brought to bear by a union.” 

The court pointed out that sec. 10(1) merely 
requires that it find that the NLRB has reasonable 
cause to believe that an unfair labor practice 
has been committed and the relief sought is 
appropriate. However, in this case, neither the 
evidence nor the theories presented justified the 
injunction requested by the Board. 

The court also regarded sec. 13 of the act as a 
command of Congress to the courts to resolve 
doubts and ambiguities in favor of an interpreta- 
tion of sec. 8(b)(4)(D) which safeguards the right 
to strike as understood prior to the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act.’ 

In conclusion, the court emphasized that it 
was not holding that the Board must produce 
evidence in the injunction proceeding that it 
would determine in the sec. i0(k) hearing that 
the union was not entitled to the work. It held 
simply that “these facts do not present a dispute 
cognizable by the Board under sec. 10(k), and 
sec. 8(b)(4)(D) is thereby rendered inoperative.” 


Refusal to Bargain. The U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit, overruling the National 
Labor Relations Board, held® that an employer 
did not violate the Labor Management Relations 
Act when it refused, during contract negotiations 


5 NLRB vy. Radio and Telerision Broadcast Engineers Union, Local 1218, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 364 U.S. 573 (Jan. 9, 1961). 
In a unanimous opinion, the Supreme Court ruled that the law requires the 
Board to decide jurisdictional disputes on their merits. 

* The court cautioned that “this is not a holding that the presence of an 
economic preference on the part of an employer renders § 8(b)(4)(D) inopera- 
tive when there is a dispute between groups of employees over particular 
work. The purpose of § 8(b)(4)(D) and § 10(k) is not to ald the employer 
in the settlement of such issues but simply to remove him from the impossible 
position of being unable to satisfy two or more groups.” 

7 NLRB v. Drivers Local Union 639, 362 U.S. 274 (1960). 

§ Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. v. NLRB (C.A. 1, June 6, 1961). 
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with the union representing some of its employees, 
to give the requested information on the cost of a 
noncontributory insurance program. 

During negotiations for a new contract at one 
of the company’s plants, the union in this case 
asked the employer for information on the level 
of benefits of the group insurance program, the 
scope of its coverage, the amount of claims paid 
under its various provisions, and the cost of 
premiums. The company provided all of the 
requested information except the current premium 
rate and the amount of premiums paid during 
the 2 preceding years. The company gave three 
reasons for its refusal to give the premium cost: 
(1) the program was based not so much on cost 
as on the benefits provided; (2) the job of com- 
piling the information would severely burden its 
personnel department; and (3) the union had no 
legal right to the information. The union filed a 
refusal-to-bargain charge against the company, 
contending that it could not intelligently frame 
its economic demands without knowing the 
present and past cost of the insurance program. 

The Board decided that the union was entitled 
to the requested information on the insurance 
program, whether contributory or noncontribu- 
tory, on the ground that the costs as well as the 
benefits constituted ‘emoluments of value” to 
the employees, and hence were wages paid to the 
workers. 

Although it reversed the decision by the NLRB, 
the court agreed with the Board that benefits 
under a group insurance program are “‘wages”’ 
within the meaning of the act and that a bar- 
gaining agent is entitled to information concerning 
them. The court also agreed that the costs of a 
contributory plan are ‘wages,’ because of the 
direct effect of each employee’s contribution 
upon his pay check. However, the court dis- 
agreed that it made no difference whether the 
plan was contributory or noncontributory. The 
premiums paid by the company for its noncon- 
tributory group insurance program, the court 
ruled, constituted neither wages nor conditions 
of employment within any ordinarily accepted 
meaning of those words. The Board’s reasoning 
that the premiums constituted wages since the 
employees who wanted such coverage would have 
had to buy it themselves had the company not un- 


dertaken to provide it, the court found, stretched 
too far the definition of wages in the Cross case:* 
“direct and immediate economic benefits flowing 
from the employment relationship.” 

However, the court pointed out that this did 
not mean that there are no circumstances under 
which a union would be entitled to information 
on the costs of a noncontributory insurance plan. 
The court noted that the U.S. Supreme Court, 
although stating that each case must be decided 
on its own particular facts," has held that an 
employer who pleads financial inability to meet a 
union’s wage demand must comply with a reason- 
able request by the union for data to support his 
stand. On this basis, an employer who rejected 
a union’s insurance demands because of their 
cost would have to furnish the union with infor- 
mation regarding the cost, providing compliance 
would not be unduly burdensome or time con- 
suming. But these circumstances did not exist 
in the present case. 


Discharge for ‘Security Reasons.”” The U.S. 
Supreme Court held" that naval regulations 
authorized a commanding officer to exclude from 
a naval base an employee of a private contractor 
operating a cafeteria at the base, without either 
an explanation other than “security reasons”’ or a 
hearing. 

This case concerned a short order cook em- 
ployed by a private corporation in one of the 
three cafeterias which it operated at the U.S. 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington, D.C. They 
were operated under a contract between the 
corporation and the Board of Governors of the 
Gun Factory, which provided: “. . . in no event 
shall the concessionaire engage, or continue to 
engage, for operations under this agreement, 
personnel who fail to meet the security require- 
ments or other requirements under applicable 
regulations of the activity, as determined by the 
security officer of the activity.”” Pursuant to a 
Gun Factory regulation, the security officer in- 
vestigated the cook at the time of her original 
employment and determined that she was eligible 


*W. W. Cross & Co. v. NLRB, 174 F. 2d 875, 878 (1949), 

1% NLRB v. Truitt Manufacturing Co., 351 U.S. 149 (1956); see Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1956, pp. 824-825. 

“Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers, Local 473 v. McElroy (U.S. Sup. Ct., 
June 19, 1961). 
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to receive an identification badge. No question 
of her eligibility appears to have been raised for 
6% years. Then a Gun Factory security officer 
. required her to turn in her badge, explaining 
only that the badge was being picked up for 
“security reasons.” 

When no other explanation could be obtained, 
the union of which the cook was a member sought 
an injunction from a Federal district court to 
compel the return of her identification badge so 
that she could resume work at the base. The 
court dismissed the union’s suit, and the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia affirmed its 
decision. 

In affirming the judgment below, the Supreme 
Court pointed out that the control of access to a 
military base is clearly within the constitutional 
powers granted to both the Congress and the 
President. Moreover, it is a well-settled principle 
that Navy Regulations approved by the President 
are, in the words of Chief Justice Marshall, 
endowed with “the sanction of the law.” ” The 


Court concluded that art. 0734" of the Navy 
Regulations explicitly authorized the commanding 
officer to exclude the employee from the Gun 


Factory. 

In rejecting the contention that the employee 
was denied due process under the Fifth Amendment, 
the Court said it had established that the specific 
procedures due process may require under any 
given set of circumstances depend on a determina- 
tion of the precise nature of both the Government 
function involved and the private interest affected 
by governmental] action. The Court noted that 
“where it has been possible to characterize that 
private interest . . . as a mere privilege subject 
to the Executive’s plenary power, it has tradi- 
tionally been held that notice and hearing are not 
constitutionally required.” © 

The Court distinguished the present case from 
its decisions in the United Public Workers and 
Wieman * cases, in which an individual’s interest 
in Government employment was recognized as 
entitled to constitutional protection. Nothing 
that was said in these cases would necessitate the 
conclusion that the employee could not be denied 
access to the Gun Factory without notice and an 
opportunity to be heard. Rather, these cases 
demonstrated only that the State and Federal 
Governments, even in carrying out their internal 


operations, do not constitutionally have the com- 
plete freedom of action enjoyed by a private 
employer. However, the Court noted that this 
did not mean that all Government employees have 
a constitutional right to notice and hearing before 
they can be removed. 

The Court pointed out that it has consistently 
recognized ' that an interest closely analogous to 
that of the employee here, i.e., the interest of a 
Government employee in retaining his job, can be 
summarily denied. Moreover, it has become a 
settled principle that Government employment, in 
the absence of protective legislation, can be 
revoked at the will of the appointing officer."* 

Therefore, the Court, while admitting, that the 
employee “could not have been constitutionally 
excluded if the announced grounds for exclusion 
had been patently arbitrary or discriminatory,” 
concluded that in this situation she was not en- 
titled to notice and hearing when the reason 
advanced was entirely rational and in accordance 
with the contract with her employer. The Court 
also concluded that this action did not bestow a 
badge of disloyalty or infamy, with an attendant 
foreclosure from other employment opportunity. 
“All that was denied was the opportunity to work 
at one isolated and specific military establish- 
ment.” 

Justice Brennan, joined by the Chief Justice 
and Justices Black and Douglas, dissented. It 
was his opinion that this decision would enable 
Government officials to employ “security require- 
ments’ as a blind behind which to dismiss at will 
for the most discriminatory of causes, and that 


2 United States v. Maurice, 2 Brock 96, 105 (1823). 

18 This article provides: 

In general, dealers or tradesmen or their agents shall not be admitted 
within a command, except as authorized by the commanding officer: 

1. To conduct public business. 

2. To transact specific private business with individuals at the request 
of the latter. 

3. To furnish services and supplies which are necessary and are not other- 
wise, or are insufficiently, available to the personnel of the command. 

4 Communications Commission v. WJR, 337 U.S. 265 (1949); Hannah 
v. Larche, 363 U.S. 420 (1960); Hager v. Reclamation District No. 108, 111 
U.S. 70 (1884). 

15 Oceanic Navigation Co. v. Stranahan, 214 U.8. 320 (1909). 

16 United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75 (1947); Wieman v. 
Updegraff, 344 U.S. 183 (1952). 

1 Jay v. Boyd, 351 U.S. 345 (1956); Parsons v. United States, 167 U.S. 324 
(1897). 

18 This principle was reaffirmed recently in Vitareldi v. Seaton, 359 U.S. 535 
(1959). There the Court pointed out that Vitarelli, an Interior Department 
employee who had not qualified for statutory protection under the Civil 
Service Act, “could have been summarily discharged by the Secretary 
at any time without the giving of a reason.” 
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such a result in effect would nullify the substantive 
right not to be arbitrarily injured by Government. 
The dissent also disagreed that the employee 
would not be hurt by this opinion, since the term 
“security risk,” in the common understanding of 
the public, carries a sinister meaning. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Availability for Work. The Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania ruled '® that a claimant separated 
from his full-time employment was available for 
work and eligible for benefits even though he was 
also a full-time student, because his primary pur- 
pose was to seek employment rather than to seek 
an education. The court specifically overruled 
its decision in a similar case,” handed down some 
6 months previously, to the extent that it was 
inconsistent with this opinion. 

In this case, the claimant, a 28-year-old family 
head, had been working full-time for about 10 
years, except for 2 years of military service. Dur- 
ing his off-duty hours, he had attended college as 
a full-time or part-time student and had reached 
his senior year. When he lost his job because of 
lack of work, he applied for unemployment com- 
pensation. Benefits were denied on the ground 
that, as a full-time student, he was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Compensation Law. The Board 
of Review upheld this determination. 

The court’s decision overruling the board turned 
on an issue of fact: whether or not the claimant’s 
purpose was primarily to get an education or to 
seek employment, i.e., was he a student who 
worked or a workingman who studied. The claim- 
ant stated that he would accept any available 
work with day or night hours and would change 
his class schedules accordingly or, if necessary, 
drop out of college, because he needed a job. 

The court decided that the claimant adequately 
demonstrated that his chief responsibility was the 
support of his family and that he was genuinely 
attached to the labor market and was not an ordi- 
nary college student whose primary purpose was 
to finish college work. The court reversed the 


9 Wiley ¢. U.C. Board of Review, 171 A. 2d 810 (Pa, Super. Ct, 1961). 

20” Douty"v. U.C. Board of Review, 194 Pa. Super. 220, 166 A. 2d 65 (1960); 
application for allocatur denied, Feb. 27, 1961. 

2 Gregory v. Anderson, 109 N.W. 2d 675 (Wis. Sup. Ct., 1961). 
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decision of the Board of Review, overruled its 
own earlier decision, and held that in the absence 
of proof that the claimant had refused suitable 
employment, he should not be denied benefits. 

Two dissenting judges based their argument 
primarily on the conviction that the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund should be preserved for 
its original purpose. They stated that, although 
the working student is to be commended for his 
efforts and goals, he is not unconditionally at- 
tached to the labor force but aims at completing 
his education. To pay him benefits when he is 
separated from his job is, in effect, to underwrite 
college educations. This, the dissenting judges 
found, constituted an unintended use of the un- 
employment compensation fund, and other gov- 
ernment funds should be made available for 
financing college educations. 


Disqualification for Misconduct. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin held *! that an employee who 
violated a company rule against drinking alcoholic 
beverages on or off duty had been discharged for 
misconduct connected with his work and therefore 
was not entitled to benefits under the State’s un- 
employment insurance law. ‘The court stated that 
the reasonableness of a company rule must be 
tested at the time of its adoption; the rule is 
reasonable if violation is likely to harm the em- 
ployer’s business interest, even though violation 
may not actually injure the employer’s business 
interest. 

The facts in this case were undisputed. The 
employer employed truckdriver salesmen to serv- 
ice the vending machines which he had installed 
in taverns and restaurants. The employer had 
had difficulty for a number of years in getting 
automobile liability insurance covering his trucks 
because his drivers serviced taverns; one insurance 
policy had been canceled, and another company 
had refused coverage. A third company, how- 
ever, had been persuaded to insure the risk, 
apparently because the employer enforced a rule 
against drinking by his employees. 

When the employee in this case was hired as a 
driver and serviceman, he was apprised of this 
rule and the reason for it. He signed a letter 
addressed to the employer stating that he would 
not drink alcoholic beverages, either on or off the 
job, and that he understood drinking by employees 
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was in strict violation of the agreement between 
the employer and the insurance company. 

Shortly after the driver was hired, he was 
arrested after working hours and charged with 
driving while intoxicated. The employer pro- 
vided bail money, and after consulting with the 
insurer, decided to give the employee another 
chance but warned against further similar offenses. 
About a year later, the worker was badly burned 
in the apartment of a friend while off duty and 
was hospitalized for some days. When the em- 
ployer learned the driver had been drinking at 
the time of the injury, he discharged him. 

The employee applied to the State Industrial 
Commission for unemployment compensation, and 
benefits were paid. Although the employee had 
been discharged for misconduct, the commission 
determined that the misconduct was not disqual- 
ifying for purposes of unemployment insurance.”* 
This determination was upheld at all levels of 
administrative review. The commission stated 
that the private drinking habits of employees 
were a legitimate concern of employers only to 
the extent they might affect job performance or 
in some other way infringe on the employer’s 
business interest. Here, no such infringement 
was shown, and there was no evidence that the 
employer’s liability insurance coverage was jeop- 
ardized by the claimant’s conduct. This deter- 
mination was affirmed by the commission. 

The employer then sought judicial review, and 
the commission’s determination was reversed. 
There was no question that the employee’s con- 
duct violated the company rule and the special 
agreement signed by the employee, which consti- 
tuted part of the employment contract. The 
issue was whether this violation constituted such 
misconduct as to disqualify claimant from receiv- 
ing benefits. The State Supreme Court reasoned 
that, by the nature of some employment, the 
conduct of employees off duty may harm the 
employer’s interest. Rules of conduct prescrived 
by employers must be reasonable and _ those 
which relate to off-duty conduct must bear a 
reasonable relationship to the employer’s interests. 
The reasonableness of a company rule must be 
tested at the time it is made and not at the time it 
is violated. Applying these principles to this 
case, the court stated that the commission erred in 
testing the rule for reasonableness at the time of 


violation, as evidenced by the commission’s find- 
ing that the employer had suffered no actual 
damage by the claimant’s conduct. 

The court pointed out that the claimant was 
aware that the insurance could be canceled, and 
that it was immaterial whether or not the policy 
was, in fact, canceled or the employer suffered 
actual harm. The court held, therefore, that the 
company rule was reasonable and that violation of 
the rule constituted misconduct disqualifying the 
employee from receiving benefits. 

There were two dissenting opinions. Both 
stressed that the court should not overturn the 
commission’s determination, since there was 
credible evidence in the record to support the 
finding that the rule did not bear a reasonable 
relationship to the employer’s business interest, 
and off-duty violation would not constitute mis- 
conduct connected with employment. In addi- 
tion, one dissent agreed with the commission’s 
judgment that the rule prohibiting off-duty 
drinking was unreasonable, pointing out that the 
insurance coverage applied only to vehicles used 
on company business, and, therefore, the em- 
ployer’s insurance coverage could not be jeopard- 
ized by the employee’s off-duty drinking habits. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Judicial Review. 


The U.S. Supreme Court held * 
that a Federal district court had jurisdiction to set 
aside a $1,050 workmen’s compensation award 
because the amount in controversy was not the 
value of the award itself put the amount of the 


worker’s original claim, which exceeded the 
$10,000 requirement for jurisdiction. 

The employee in this case had filed with the 
Texas Industrial Accident Board a $14,035 claim 
against his employer and the employer’s insurance 
company for total and permanent disability 
resulting from injuries sustained at work. After 
administrative hearings, the board awarded him 


2 Section 108.04(5) of the Wisconsin unemployment insurance law contains 
a disqualification provision for an employee who has been discharged “for 
misconduct connected with his employment.” The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin has interpreted the term “misconduct” as used in this section 
as being “limited to conduct evincing such wilful [sic] or wanton disregard 
of an employer’s interest as is found m deliberate violations or disregard of 
standards of behavior which the employer has the right to expect of his 
employee.” Boynton Cab Co. V. Neubeck, 237 Wis. 249, 259; 296 N.W. 636, 
640 (1941). 

23 Horton v. Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. (U.8. Sup. Ct., June 12, 1961). 
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only $1,050, for 30 weeks’ disability. As per- 
mitted under the Texas Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, the insurance company immediately 
filed a diversity suit in a Federal district court to 
set aside the award, in which it allegetl that the 
employee would claim $14,035 but denied he was 
entitled to anything. One week later, the claim- 
ant asked a State court to set aside the award and 
sought to recover the full $14,035. He simul- 
taneously sought dismissal of the Federal suit on 
the ground that the value of the “amount in 
controversy”’ was only the amount of the award, 
but he also filed, subject to his motion to dismiss, 


what he designated as a compulsory counterclaim ° 


for the full amount he had claimed. The Federal 
court held * that the ‘matter in controversy” was 
the $1,050 award and consequently it did not have 
jurisdiction of the case under the 1958 amend- 
ments to the laws governing the jurisdiction of 
Federal district courts in diversity suits. A 
Federal appellate court reversed that holding. 

In affirming the appellate court’s decision, the 
Supreme Court pointed out that the 1958 amend- 
ments, while specifically barring removal to 
Federal Courts of Workmen’s Compensation 


Cases filed by Claimants in State Courts, left 
unchanged the old language which just as spe- 
cifically permits civil suits to be filed in Federal 
courts in cases where there are both diversity 
of citizenship and the prescribed jurisdictional 


amount. It therefore held that, under the present 
law, the district court had jurisdiction to try this 
civil case between citizens of different States if the 
matter in controversy exceeded $10,000. 
Addressing itself to the $10,000 jurisdictional 
requirement, the Court pointed out that the 
general Federal rule has long been to decide the 
amount in controversy from the complaint itself 
unless it appears, or is in some way shown, that 
the amount stated in the complaint is not claimed 
in good faith. In this case, “it would contradict 
the whole record as well as the allegations of the 


% It relied on National Surety Corp. v. Chamberlain, 171 F. Supp. 591 (1959), 
in which another district court in Texas had reached the same conclusion as to 
jurisdiction on the basis of what it regarded as the purpose of Congress in 
enacting the 1958 amendments to 28 U.S.C. sec. 1332. These amendments 
cut down the Federal district courts’ jurisdiction, particularly in workmen's 
compensation cases, by changing the provisions with regard to the amount in 
controversy and diversity of citizenship. The amount in controversy in 
diversity cases was raised from $3,000 to $10,000. 

35 Booth v. Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, 123 8.W. 2d 322, 328 
(1938). 

36 St. Paul Indemnity Co. v. Red Cab Co., 303 U.S. 283, 288 (1938). 


complaint fof the insurer] to say that this dispute 
involves only $1,050. The claim before the board 
was $14,035; the State court suit of [the workers] 
asked that much; the conditional counterclaim in 
the Federal court claims the same amount. 
Texas law, under which this claim was created 
and has its being, leaves the entire $14,035 claim 
open for adjudication in a de novo court trial, 
regardless of the award. . . . Unquestionably, . . . 
the amount in controversy is in excess of $10,000.” 

In rejecting the claimant’s contention that the 
insurer’s suit was merely an appeal from a State 
administrative order over which a Federal district 
court has no appellate jurisdiction, the Court 
relied on the Texas Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of its compensation act: ‘The suit to set 
aside an award of the board is in fact a suit, not 
an appeal. It is filed as any other suit is filed, 
and when filed, the matter is withdrawn from the 
board.” The U.S. Supreme Court agreed that 
although a condition precedent to filing a suit is 
that a claim must have been filed with the board 
and the board must have made a final ruling and 
decision, the trial in court “is a trial de novo 
wholly without reference to what may have been 
decided by the board.” * 

Justice Clark, joined by the Chief Justice and 
Justices Brennan and Stewart, dissented, saying 
that in this case the Court had ignored the long- 
standing rule that in determining jurisdiction “the 
sum claimed by the plaintiff controls if the claim 
is apparently made in good faith.” . . . Here the 

. . insurance company filed suit ‘to set aside’ an 
award of $1,050 given [the claimant] by the Texas 
Industrial Accident Board. .. . It is only if [the 
claimant] counterclaims for an amount in excess 
of the jurisdictional amount of $10,000 that [the 
company] may controvert a claim cognizable in 
Federal court. ... The Court, instead of testing 
the jurisdictional amount by [the $1,050] looks 
instead to allegations of the insurance company 
that [the claimant} ‘will claim the sum of $14,035 
. . . This is the first time the Court has let a 
plaintiff affix jurisdiction by prophesying what the 
defendant would or might claim, rather than by 
stating what the plaintiff itself did claim.”’ The 
dissent also reasoned that the majority opinion 
was contrary to the Congressional intention in 
the 1958 amendments to reduce the caseload 
of Federal district courts. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 1, 1961 


WAGE RAISES ranging from 7 to 15 cents an hour were 
provided in a l-year contract agreed upon by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and the Kennecott Copper 
Corp. for 4,750 workers. Some fringe benefits were also 
liberalized. (See also p. 1010 of this issue.) 


Tue Association of Scientists and Professional Engineering 
Personnel (Ind.) tentatively agreed to a 3-year contract 
with the Radio Corp. of America providing wage increases 
of 2% percent immediately and 3 percent in July 1962 
and a reopening during the third year. 


July 3 


FepERAL District JupGE Sylvester J. Ryan of New York 
City granted the request of President Kennedy for a 
temporary restraining order against the 18-day maritime 
strike (Chron. item for June 16, 1961, MLR, Aug. 1961). 
A week later, following a brief extension of the order, 
the judge issued an 80-day injunction under the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, ruling that 
the walkout imperiled the national health and safety. 


July 5 


Tue Federal district court in Detroit ruled, in Oddie 
v. Ross Gear and Tool Co., Inc., that seniority rights— 
including the right to rehiring after layoff—acquired 
by employees under a collective bargaining contract 
are ‘‘vested”’ rights that are not affected by the “physical 
location’’ of the plant covered and cannot be unilaterally 
terminated by the employer upon plant relocation or 
contract expiration, even though the move may terminate 
the union’s role as bargaining agent. The court held that 
the union had not bargained away these rights when it 
sought but failed to get a clause in the current contract 
recognizing it as bargaining agent in the event of plant 
relocation. The rights could be modified only by a new 
agreement changing seniority provisions. The court 
ordered the company to rehire its old employees for the 
new plant on the basis of seniority. (The contract, con- 
fined to the company’s plant in Detroit, was due to expire 
1 month after operations had been moved to Tennessee.) 


July 6 


Tue U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
refused to enforce that portion of a National Labor 
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Relations Board order which banned peaceful picketing 
of a primary employer, holding that incidental picketing 
of a neutral employer, although illegal did not make the 
primary picketing unlawful. The case was Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters, and Helpers Local 175 v. NLRB. 


July 7 


Tue International Brotherhood of Teamsters wound up its 
5-day convention in Miami Beach, Fla., having reelected 
James R. Hoffa as president, with a $25,000 increase 
(to $75,000) in salary, increased dues, and adopted con- 
stitutional changes which, among other things, further 
centralize authority and broaden jurisdiction. (For a 
summary of the convention’s proceedings, see MLR, 
Aug. 1961, pp. 829-834; see also p. 1011 of this issue, and 
Chron. item for July 13, below.) 


July 10 


Tue U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
enjoined the International Association of Machinists 
from putting into effect 47 constitutional changes approved 
by members in a referendum because the ballot grouped 
all the amendments in a single proposition and stated 
that they were ‘‘mandatory”’ or “‘necessary’’ under the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. It construed the act’s grant of 
the right to vote in referendums “subject to reasonable 
rules and regulations in [the union’s] constitution and 
bylaws” as clearly defining the right to vote as set forth 
in the union’s constitution. Since the constitution required 
a separate vote on each subject, and the court ruled that 
some of the amendments challenged by local unions were 
merely “responsive” to the law, it directed the interna- 
tional to resubmit the proposed amendments for a vote 
in conformity with the decision. The case was Young 
v. Hayes. 


Tue National Mediation Board announced that the 
Teamsters had displaced the Machinists as bargaining 
agent for Western Airlines’ mechanics and other ground 
personnel by a vote of 260-248 in a Board-conducted 
election. 

On July 20, the National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced that cabdrivers and garage men of the Checker 
and Yellow Cab companies in Chicago had given the 
incumbent representative, Teamster Local 777 headed by 
Joseph P. Glimco (Chron. item for Sept. 2, 1959, MLR, 
Nov. 1959), 1,760 votes to 2,122 for the challenging inde- 
pendent Local 777 Democratic Union Organizing Com- 
mittee. (See also p. 1011 of this issue.) 


WAGE INCREASES identical to those provided in the 1960 
settlement for other rail employees (Chron. item for June 3, 
1960, MLR, Aug. 1960) were recommended by the Emer- 
gency Board which investigated a dispute between the 
Railroad Yardmasters and major railroads (Chron. item 
for May 19, 1961, MLR, July 1961). Other recommenda- 
tions called for an increase of 25 hours of holiday pay a 
month and inclusion of the existing $34 monthly cost-of- 
living allowance in basic pay scales. 
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July 12 


Eicut large companies having Government contracts 
signed agreements with the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity to promote nondis- 
criminatory employment practices. The terms are similar 
to those of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. agreement. 
(See Chron. item for May 25, 1961, MLR, July 1961; 
see also p. 1012 of this issue.) 


July 13 


Tue Federal district court in Orlando, Fla., dismissed 
mail-fraud charges against Teamster President Hoffa 
and two of his associates in a Florida land development 
undertaking (Sun Valley, Inc.), on the ground that the 
indicting jury had been improperly selected (Chron. 
item for Dec. 7, 1960, MLR, Feb. 1961). 


July 14 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY signed amendments (P.L. 
87-87) to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, increasing the maximum disability compen- 
sation to $70 a week, the minimum for total disability to 
$18, and the total benefits for an injury (except permanent 
total disability or death) to $24,000. The law also raised 
the minimum and maximum weekly wages considered in 
computing death benefits to $27 and $105, with the proviso 
that weekly benefits not exceed the deceased’s earnings. 


July 16 


A tentative l-year contract with the Sinclair Oil Corp. was 
announced by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, subject to ratification by 4,000 striking 
workers. The agreement committed the corporation to a 
joint review of severance pay policy for major layoffs and 
increased expense allowances. (See also p. 1009 of this 
issue.) 


July 19 


AFL-CIO President George Meany ordered the Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning International Union to terminate merger 
negotiations with the ousted Laundry, Dry Cleaning and 
Dye House Workers International Union (Chron. item for 
Dec. 5, 1957, MLR, Feb. 1958) and to open an organizing 
drive among the ex-affiliate’s locals. (See also p. 1011 of 
this issue.) 


July 20 


Tue House of Representatives rejected, by 231 to 179, an 
NLRB reorganization bill which would have empowered 
the Board to delegate its authority in unfair labor practice 
charges to ‘“‘a division of the Board, an individual Board 
member, a hearing examiner, or an employee or employee 
board,’’ subject to Board review in specified circumstances. 


July 21 


Grorce L-P Weaver of the District of Columbia was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary of Labor for International 
Labor Affairs. 


July 24 


In denying enforcement of an NLRB order, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia ruled that an employer’s 
duty to be neutral where a real question of representation 
exists did not preclude his signing a contract with an 
incumbent union while a rival union’s election petition 
was pending unless he had a reasonable basis for believing 
that the incumbent had lost its majority status. The 
filing of the petition and a Board hearing without an elec- 
tion order merely indicated that the rival union made a 
claim to majority representation, not that there was a 
real question of representation. The case was NLRB v. 
Swift and Co. 


Two-YEAR agreements between the Astronautics, Elec- 
tronics, and Convair divisions of the General Dynamics 
Corp. and the Engineers and Architects Association 
(Ind.), representing 6,300 engineers and technicians in the 
San Diego area, became effective. Contract terms in- 
cluded immediate increases of 6 cents an hour (half of 
which was ascribed to an escalator clause) for techn ‘cians 
and 3 percent for salaried engineers and a reopening 
provision in June 1962. 


July 25 


Tue U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago, in laying aside an 
NLRB order, ruled that if an employer “‘makes a change 
in operation because of reasonably anticipated increased 
costs, regardless of whether they are caused by or con- 
tributed to by the advent of a union or by some other 
factor,”’ his action is not discriminatory within the mean- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act. The case was Jay Foods, 
Inc. v. NLRB. 


July 27 


New 3-year contracts covering about 12,500 knitgoods 
workers in the New York City area were announced by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Agree- 
ment terms included wage increases of $3-$5 a week and 
higher minimum scales. (See also p. 1009 of this issue.) 


July 31 


Tue NLRB ruled unanimously that an employer had vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act by granting 20-year super- 
seniority to strike replacements and strikers who returned 
to work during a strike. Such action constituted “a 
form of discrimination extending far beyond the em- 
ployer’s right of replacement’’; it affected the tenure of all 
strikers indefinitely and is so clearly illegal that proof of 
employer’s discriminatory motivation is unnecessary. 
Moreover, the employer’s insistence on writing the super- 
seniority plan into the contract was an illegal refusal to 
bargain and adoption of the plan converted the economic 
strike into an unfair labor practice strike. Therefore, the 
company’s refusal to reinstate strikers who had not been 
replaced when the union notified the company that the 
strikers were unconditionally willing to return to work 
was also a violation of the act. The case was Erie Resistor 
Corp. and Local 613, International Union of Electrical 
Workers. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations‘ 





Contract Negotiations 


The United Automobile Workers presented its 
list of contract demands to automobile producers 
during July, following the formal opening of nego- 
tiations late in June.t The UAW’s proposals, 
made separately to each of the companies, included 
increasing the annual improvement factor from 
2.5 percent (minimum 6 cents an hour), to 3.4 
percent;? continuing the cost-of-living escalator 
clause and incorporating into base rates the current 
17-cent-an-hour allowance; gearing pension bene- 
fits to increases in the cost of living; full payment 
by the companies of health insurance premiums; 
increasing supplemental unemployment benefits; 
paying of hourly workers on a salaried basis; 
and broadening job opportunities through a re- 
duction in the workweek, longer vacations, sab- 
batical leaves, restrictions on overtime, and earlier 
retirement; and providing the union with a voice in 
management’s decisions in transferring operations 
and in opening and closing plants. 

Both the General Motors Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co. issued a warning to the effect that 
excessive demands would pose a serious infla- 
tionary threat to the Nation’s economy. Ford 
charged that acceptance of the UAW’s demands 
would cost the company more than $1 a man- 
hour. On July 31, the UAW and General Motors 
served notice of their intention to terminate their 
contract upon its expiration on August 31. 

Late in July, the American Motors Corp. pro- 
posed a 9-point collective bargaining program, to 
be embodied in a 3-year contract, that included a 
profit-sharing plan. The company said it would 
pay annually into a “progress sharing fund” 10 
percent of profits before taxes, after setting aside 
a reserve of 10 percent of its net worth as stock- 
holders’ equity. This fund, the company said, 
would have amounted to $8.3 million in 1960 and, 
divided among the company’s 23,000 UAW em- 
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ployees, would have averaged $360 per worker. 
Distribution of the fund would be determined 
jointly and would take the form either of cash or 
of nonwage supplements, such as health insurance 
or supplemental unemployment benefits. The 
union said it would examine “carefully and seri- 
ously” the company’s proposal. (A profit-sharing 
plan was one of the union’s first contract demands 
in 1958.) 

Other points in the company’s program included 
substituting a flat 7-cent-an-hour raise in each of 
the 3 contract years for the 2.5-percent annual 
improvement factor, and discontinuing the cost- 
of-living escalator clause (after incorporating the 
existing 17-cent-an-hour allowance). The UAW’s 
bargaining convention last April had instructed 
its negotiators to limit contract duration to 1 year 
in any agreement that excluded the improvement 
factor-escalator formula.‘ The company also pro- 
posed to transfer $3 million from the insurance 
fund to the “progress sharing fund,” revise the 
seniority clauses to “increase effective utilization 
of manpower,” establish “sound work standards” 
and a “clear, unchangeable management rights 
clause,’ and eliminate “excess paid-time-not- 
worked.” 

Contract negotiations between Pan American 
World Airways and the Flight Engineers Inter- 
national Association, in progress since May 1960, 
were still unresolved at the end of July. After the 
30-day cooling-off period following the report of 
a Presidential Emergency Board under the Rail- 
way Labor Act expired on July 19, the engineers 
were free to strike but no date for a walkout was 
set. The airline was one of seven grounded last 
February by a wildcat walkout of the engineers.’ 
The underlying issue centered on a jurisdictional 
dispute between the Engineers and the Air Line 
Pilots Association and on the qualifications of the 
third crew member in jet cockpits. Meanwhile, 
the FEIA and the ALPA were reported to be 
negotiating in an effort to settle their jurisdictional 
differences. 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial] Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of published material. 

1See Monthly Labor Review, August 1961, p. 886. 

This would amount to an average of about 9 cents an hour, instead of 
about 644 cents. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 297. 

4See Monthly Labor Review, June 1961, p. 613. 

See Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, p. 414. 
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Wage Settlements 


Textiles and Apparel. Knitgoods manufacturers 
and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
agreed in mid-July to a 3-year contract providing 
weekly wage increases ranging from $3 to $5 a 
week for time workers and a 6-percent increase for 
piece workers. It was the first general wage in- 
crease for these workers since July 1958.° The 
settlement, negotiated with the United Knitwear 
Manufacturers League, was followed by similar 
agreements with the Passementerie and Trimming 
Manufacturers Association, the Knitted Fabric 
Manufacturers, and the Knitted Accessories 
Group. A total of about 12,500 workers in the 
New York City area were affected. Other changes 
included a revised vacation pay provision and 
minimum rates for workers at least 15 cents 
above the rate under the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. 


Lumber and Paper. Dierks Forest, Inc., an- 
nounced pay increases for 2,800 milling company 
employees in Arkansas and Oklahoma, effective 
July 3, 1961. Hourly rates were increased 6 
cents an hour and wages for employees on piece 


rates (including loggers) and salaries were raised 
by equivalent amounts. 

Both the Northern and Southern Kraft divisions 
of the International Paper Co. signed 1-year con- 


tracts in late June and early July. The Northern 
Division contract, signed on June 27 with the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and the International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, affected approximately 
4,400 employees at the company’s six plants in 
Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. It pro- 
vided a 6-cent general wage increase retroactive to 
June 1, 1961, and special adjustments for me- 
chanics, mechanics’ helpers, and paper machine 
crews. The Southern Kraft Division agreement, 
concluded in the first week of July with the UPP, 
the PSPMW, and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, covered 13,000 employees 
at 10 plants in six Southern States. The Southern 
pact provided a 3%-cent-an-hour general wage in- 
crease, plus additional job classification adjust- 


*See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1160. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 912. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, February 1961, p. 186. 


ments and, in lieu of the larger wage increase 
negotiated at the Northern Division, the company 
assumed the full cost of the life insurance and the 
weekly sickness and accident insurance programs 
for employees. In addition, this agreement estab- 
lished a severance pay plan. Both contracts in- 
creased minimum pension benefits for present and 
future retirees, provided 4 weeks’ vacation after 
23 instead of 25 years’ service, and called for the 
company to absorb a greater part of the cost of 
hospital and surgical benefits for employees’ 
dependents. 

In June 1960, employees at both divisions of 
the company had received a 4-percent deferred 
wage increase, with a minimum of 8 cents an 
hour.’ 


Petroleum. The Sinclair Oil Corp. and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers union on July 16 
announced a l-year contract to end a strike by 
some 4,000 workers at four refineries that had 
begun on June 20. Workers at other company 
plants had continued on the job after the previous 
contract expired on June 14. During the strike, 
the company had continued to operate the four 
refineries with supervisory personnel. On June 
27, the company had obtained a restraining order 
against mass picketing at its Marcus Hook, Pa., 
refinery, and the Delaware County court which 
issued the order later found the union’s local and 
its president in contempt for violating it and fined 
them $50,000. Wages were not an issue in the 
dispute; in negotiations last December, a 14-cent- 
an-hour wage increase had been agreed upon.® 
Severance pay was a key point in the negotiations, 
the union said. The settlement, affecting about 
9,000 workers, was ratified on July 26, and did 
not change the severance provisions (a maximum 
of 4 weeks’ pay for laid-off workers with 10 or 
more years’ service had been in effect since 1944). 
It did provide, however, for a joint review of the 
severance provisions at plants where major layoffs 
are anticipated. Other changes included increased 
allowances for travel pay and moving expenses. 


Electrical Products. The Electronics Division 
(formerly Stromberg-Carlson Division) of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. and the Rochester Independ- 
ent Workers Union on July 14 agreed to contract 
terms for 5,000 workers providing a 5-cent-an-hour 
raise retroactive to July 1. The company also 
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agreed to pay 60 percent of the costs of the health 
insurance program and, beginning January 1, 1962, 
to raise its share to 75 percent. Previously, the 
company and employees shared the costs equally. 
In the San Diego area, 6,300 engineers and 
technicians represented by the independent En- 
gineers and Architects Association, were covered 
by 2-year agreements negotiated on June 20 with 
the Astronautics, Electronics, and Convair divi- 
sions of the General Dynamics Corp. The agree- 
ments, effective July 24, provided a 3-percent in- 
crease for salaried engineers and a 6 cent-an-hour 
raise for technicians (3 cents of the 6-cent increase 
was attributed to an escalator clause reestablished 
for hourly employees). The contracts may be 
reopened on economic matters in June 1962. 


Copper. On July 1, the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
negotiated a 1-year agreement for 4,750 mine and 
plant employees in Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. Kennecott, the only major domestic 
copper producer whose labor contracts expired in 
1961, estimated the cost of the contract to be more 
than 10 cents an hour. Wage increases—consist- 


ing of a 7-cent general increase plus a \%-cent in- 
crease in increments between job classifications— 
ranged from 7 to 11% cents for employees in Utah 
and Nevada, and were as high as 15 cents for 
some employees in Arizona and New Mexico as 
a result of additional increases to narrow the so- 


called Southwest pay differentials. Other terms 
included 2 weeks’ vacation after 3 instead of 5 
years’ service. 


Nonmanufacturing. In California, wage increases 
of $3.50 to $6 a week for nearly 14,000 manual 
and clerical employees were agreed upon by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. and the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The settlement, rati- 
fied by the employees in mid-June, was negotiated 
under a wage reopening clause of a 2-year 
contract.® 

In Denver, members of the Carpenters union 
ratified new contracts with the Associated Building 
Contractors of Colorado covering 4,000 residential 
and commercial construction carpenters. Both 
agreements went into effect on July 11; rates were 
raised 16 cents for residential workers (bringing 
their scale to $3.50 an hour) and 15 cents for com- 


mercial carpenters (bringing their hourly rate to 
$3.80). The housing contract runs to May 1, 
1962, while the commercial agreement is for a 2- 
year period. In the second year of the latter con- 
tract, wage increases will be based upon those in 
the national average of union scales in seven build- 
ing trades in the year ending April 1, 1962, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the Los Angeles area, wage scales of journey- 
men sheetmetal workers are to be increased by 91 
cents an hour over the next 4 years under agree- 
ments signed by the Sheet Metal Workers with 
the Air Conditioning Contractors of Southern 
California and the Institute of Heating and Air 
Conditioning Industries, Inc. Effective July 1, 
rates were increased from $4.05 to $4.20 an hour, 
with raises in subsequent years bringing the scale 
to $4.96 by July 1964. The contractors agreed 
to increase welfare payments by 5 cents an hour 
(to a total of 16 cents) and pension fund payments 
by 3 cents (to 13 cents). In addition, provision 
was made for the establishment of 6 paid holidays. 
Under the previous contracts, employers had con- 
tributed 4 percent of gross payrolls to a vacation 
fund; to finance the new holiday provisions as 
well as the vacations, the contractors’ agreed to 
contribute 5 percent of payrolls to a “savings 
fund” effective July 1, 1961, and to increase their 
payments to 6% percent in 1962, and to 7 percent 
for the remaining 2 years of the contract. Since 
these contributions must be reported as gross 
wages, the total taxable wages will be $5.31 an 
hour during the last year of the agreements. 
Approximately 4,500 journeymen and apprentices 
working at some 450 firms were affected by the 
pact. 

The Chicago Residential Hotel Association and 
a local of the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union on July 13 signed a contract 
covering about 3,500 service workers (except 
housemen). According to the union, raises ranged 
from $20 to $22 a month, retroactive to May 1; 
an additional $6 a month increase is scheduled for 
next May 1. Previously, monthly rates of pay 
ranged from $167.38 for maids, cleaners, and 
scrubwomen working a 37% hour, 5-day week in 
Class C establishments to $235.22 for head house- 
men, head vacuum men, and receiving clerks 
working a 45-hour, 6-day week in Class A hotels. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1960, p. 980, 
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Union Developments 


Teamsters. The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters held its long-postponed convention in 
Miami Beach from July 3 to 7, to elect officers and 
make constitutional changes.’ No convention 
could be held until after the dissolution (in Febru- 
ary of this year)" of the court-appointed board 
of monitors set up in 1958 to oversee the affairs of 
the union. On the last day of the 1961 conven- 
tion, James R. Hoffa was reelected president for 
a 5-year term; earlier, delegates had voted to 
raise his salary by $25,000 to $75,000 annually. 
A number of constitutional revisions further cen- 
tralized the international’s authority, including a 
provision that prohibited local unions from negoti- 
ating separate contracts where a majority of the 
locals in an area favor multilocal bargaining. 
Other changes expanded the union’s jurisdictional 
claims to include unorganized workers in all fields, 
raised minimum dues from $3 to $5 a month, and 
increased the per capita payments by locals to 
the international by 60 cents a month—to $1. 
Dues increases are to be applied to finance organ- 
izing efforts and political action, and to establish 
a pension program for full-time salaried officers, 
business agents, and clerical employees of local 
unions (the international already had a pension 
program for its own staff). 

On July 19, the independent Democratic Union 
Organizing Committee polled 2,122 votes to 1,760 
for Teamster Local 777 in National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections among four units of taxicab 


drivers and garage workers employed by the 


Checker and Yellow Cab companies in Chicago. 
The independent group was formed in 1958 in 
protest against the leadership of Local 777, par- 
ticularly President Joseph P. Glimco. The elec- 
tion stemmed from an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint charging the companies had signed a 
closed shop agreement with Glimco. Certification 
was held up by his protest of the election; his 
challenge of 49 ballots in one bargaining unit 
could change the outcome there. Glimco has also 
asked a Federal court of appeals to overturn the 
Board’s findings. 


Other Union Developments. In early July, repre- 
sentatives of the Bricklayers’ New York Executive 
Committee and the Associated Brick Mason Con- 
tractors of Greater New York, Inc., announced 


establishment of a prepayment plan covering 
prescription drugs for some 7,000 members of 
seven Bricklayers locals and their dependents. 
Under the program, financed by a 1-year appro- 
priation of $250,000 from the Bricklayers Insur- 
ance and Welfare Fund, members will pay only 
the first 50 cents of each prescription, and the 
1,500 participating neighborhood pharmacies will 
mail a duplicate of the prescription to the Fund 
offices, which will reimburse them according to a 
set price schedule. Benefits also apply to 1,000 
retired members and their 700 dependents under 
an additional $25,000 appropriation from the 
fund. 

The Laundry and Dry Cleaning International 
Union (AFL-CIO) announced in July that it 
would initiate a campaign to bring into its mem- 
bership locals of the independent Laundry, Dry 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers International 
Union, ousted by the AFL-CIO in 1957. The 
union’s decision complied with an order from 
Federation President George Meany, after leaders 
of the AFL-CIO Laundry Workers reported that 
the expelled union, with which they had been 
negotiating for a merger, did not meet AFL-ClO 
requirements. Mr. Meany said, “I .. . do not 

. . approve of the readmission of the Laundry 
Workers to the AFL-CIO, through merger . . . 
or any other means, so long as the expelled group 
remains under the domination of corrupt ele- 
ments.” 


Governmental Committees and Reports 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, at its fourth meeting since 
it was established in February, held on July 10 a 
“very frank and constructive discussion”’ on wage 
and price policies, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg reported. The Committee decided to 
create five subcommittees to make an intensive 
study and report on: (1) free and responsible 
collective bargaining and industrial peace; (2) 
economic growth and unemployment; (3) auto- 
mation, technological advance, industrial pro- 
ductivity, and higher standards of living; (4) 
policies designed to ensure that American products 
are competitive in world markets; and (5) sound 
wage and price policies. Each of the subcom- 

® For details of the convention, see “The 18th Convention of the Teamsters 


Union,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1961, pp. 829-834. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, p. 412. 
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mittees is to be chaired by a public representative 
on the Committee; some of the reports were 
scheduled for presentation to the full Advisory 
Committee on September 11. 

Secretary Goldberg announced, on July 3, the 
establishment of labor relations committees at 
20 missile sites to prevent work stoppages and 
insure uninterrupted operation of the Nation’s 
space program. The committees, operating as 
adjuncts to the Missile Sites Labor Commission 
established in May under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Goldberg,” are charged with anticipating 
labor problems and attempting to dispose of them 
through voluntary settlement procedures, and in 
addition, to promote the establishment of grievance 
and jurisdictional disputes machinery. 

Later in the month, the Commission issued 
a construction labor policy statement. It declared 
that construction wage agreements at missile 
and space sites should not “establish more costly 
standards . . . than are made applicable to other 


construction activity in similar circumstances.” 
In a review of missile site agreements, the Com- 
mission is paying particular attention to “pyra- 
miding of premium pay, to excessive travel and 


subsistence allowances, and to unusual premiums 
for various types of work operations.” It will 
also review specific situations to determine whether 
“the wages, benefits, or conditions are dis- 
criminatory to missile and space site construction 
or are generally unreasonable.” Secretary 
Goldberg said another policy statement would 
be forthcoming concerning work done by missile 
manufacturers and industrial unions at missile 
sites. 

A measure of the cooperation achieved between 
labor and management at missile and space base 
sites was indicated in work stoppage data 
announced by William E. Simkin, director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
He reported that in June, the first full month 
of operation of the new labor policy, 316 man- 
hours were lost because of work stoppages at 
missile and space bases, and in July the figure 
fell to 209. By comparison, man-hours of idle- 
ness during 1960 averaged about 7,000 a month. 

The presidents of eight companies holding 
major defense contracts on July 12 signed pledges 
with the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities aimed at eliminating racial 
discrimination practices and improving minority 


group opportunities for jobs and promotion. 
Signatory to the agreements—-which cover about 
800,000 jobs—were the Boeing Co., Douglas 
Aircraft Co., General Electric Co., Martin Co., 
North American Aviation, Inc., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Western Electric Co., and United 
Aircraft Corp. The agreements are similar to 
that negotiated with the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
in May.” An administration official said the 
panel would seek similar voluntary agreements 
with other major companies in the next few 
months. 

The Department of Labor announced on July 
16 that reports filed under the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act showed that assets 
of some 119,000 welfare and pension benefit plans 
totaled $30.2 billion in 1959."* During 1959, 
contributions of more than $4.7 billion were 
made to about 95,000 welfare plans and con- 
tributions of almost $5.5 billion were made to 
some 24,000 pension plans. Employers paid 70 
percent of the welfare plans contributions com- 
pared with 83 percent of pension payments. 
Benefits totaled $5.5 billion. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports on July 25 released 
preliminary data on salaries and expenses of 
union presidents for the year ending December 
31, 1960. They showed that 79 percent of the 
national and international unions paid their 
presidents less than $20,000 a year. About 19 
percent of the presidents received no salary at 
all. Only three presidents (1.4 percent of the 
total) received a salary of $50,000 and over: 
Steelworkers President David J. McDonald had 
the highest income, totaling $88,619.71 ($50,000 
in salary and $38,619.71 in expenses); Teamster 
President Hoffa was second, he receiving a total 
of $69,826.66 (consisting of $50,000 in salary, 
$2,745 in allowances, and $17,081.66 in other 
disbursements);?5 and George M. Harrison, 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
ranked third with a total of $65,686.98 ($60,080 
in salary and $5,606.98 in expenses). 


12 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, p. 773. 

13 For excerpts from that agreement, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, 
PP. 748-749. 

% Additional information on these plans is presented in the article on 
PP. 935-938 of this issue. 

18 As noted earlier, delegates to the Teamster convention in early July 
raised Mr. Hoffa’s salary to $75,000 a year (plus an uniimited expense account), 
now making him the highest salaried union officer in the Nation. 
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Special Reviews 


Economic Growth—Rationale, Problems, Cases. 
Proceedings of the Conference on Economic 
Development Sponsored by the Department 
of Economics and the Institute of Latin 
American Studies at the University of Texas 
in 1958. Edited by Eastin Nelson. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1960. 288 pp. $5. 

Social Factors in Economic Development: The 
Argentine Case. By Tom4s Roberto Fillol. 
Cambridge, Mass., The M.I.T. Press, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 1961. 
118 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

The two books leave the reader with a bitter taste 
of the complexities involved in economic develop- 
ment that is sufficient to sober anyone’s enthusiasm 
for shortcuts toward economic growth. Even some 
cliches that are generally accepted among the 
practitioners of economics are mercilessly de- 
stroyed, such as the assumption—attacked by 
Simon Kuznets in the first of the two volumes as 
unrealistic—that the underdeveloped countries 
of today can profit from technological advances of 
the developed nations. He believes that some 
technological and social innovations, if transferred 
to the underdeveloped economies, would require 
major readaptation and would call for large in- 
vestments that the economies do not have. Public 
health innovations, for instance, could render the 
task of economic growth most difficult by de- 
creasing mortality. 

The destruction of illusory cliches produced by 
ivory-tower professors is undertaken by other 
professors who have visited and mingled with the 
peoples of underdeveloped countries. But much 
more traveling, observation, and study are needed 


before more realistic theories on economic develop- 
ment of those countries are worked out. 

The symposium deals with the whole range of 
economic, political, social, and cultural factors. 
Parts I and II—the analysis of the problems 
arising from rapid development and the attempt 
to arrive at a rationale of economic development—- 
are the most interesting. 

Hans Singer’s firsthand experiences as a United 
Nations economic doctor in various under- 
developed countries have produced a down-to- 
earth grassroots approach to development which is 
difficult to refute. In fact, his approach has 
nowadays become accepted by most international 
organizations which are thus urging poor countries 
to export more, to increase agricultural and in- 
dustrial productivity, to give priority to invest- 
ments in infrastructure, to work toward import 
substitution, to get hold of whatever investments 
are available, and to undertake all of this by means 
of orderly plsnning. The important thing is to 
grow and not to remain stagnant or even to fall 
back. 

Professor Benjamin Higgins’ contribution is 
aptly called “Element in a Theory of Under- 
development,” since it does not constitute a 
general theory but represents rather a compilation 
of several piecemeal attempts to work out such a 
theory. He is careful to point out, however, that 
in the last decade there has been a number of 
partial theories, such as those worked out by 
Eckaus, Solow, Myint, Myrdal, Lewis, Rosenstein— 
Rodan, and Leibenstein, which tried to prove that 
the economies of the underdeveloped areas must 
differ in scope and method from the economies of 
the advanced countries. 

Kuznets’ world is black and white. His paper 
assumes that any country with less than a $100 
per capita yearly income is in the underdeveloped 
category. The gray area of countries, which 
are in the process of development and are, perhaps, 
the most deserving of efforts to find a suitable 
strategy for their growth, are not considered. 
Of course, if only the utterly underdeveloped 
countries are taken into account, there can hardly 
be any other conclusion but a pessimistic one, 
since their problems look insurmountable. In 
spite of these shortcomings, Kuznets’ analysis 
touches upon the real problems of underdeveloped 
areas: the difference between historical growth 
patterns and the growth problems of today. 
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With their rapid growth of population and the 
weaknesses in their social and political structures, 
the underdeveloped countries today do not pos- 
sess the prerequisites of development which in 
other areas took centuries to accomplish. 

Carter Goodrich points out the role of the 
study of history in understanding the process of 
development. Such elements as the quality and 
quantity of human resources differ between the 
developed and underdeveloped countries; capital 
formation, U.S. style, can hardly take place today 
in underdeveloped economies. Perhaps what is 
needed most is to study the economic histories 
of the underdeveloped countries themselves, 
especially the noneconomic factors affecting eco- 
nomic development. 

Rati Prebisch’s article—an analysis of the 
process of development in Argentina—shows the 
experienced economist setting forth the economic 
whys and hows of that country’s failure to achieve 
the development for which the stage was already 
set, and the reasons why the “takeoff” did not 
materialize. His analysis is the product of his 
extensive study for the Argentine Government 
during 1956-57. 

The other side of the coin in the interpretation 
of the Argentine case is brilliantly presented in the 
second of the two volumes by the young scholar 
Tomas Roberto Fillol, who deals with the often 
neglected social factors in economic development. 
Fillol maintains that unless social development is 
simultaneously fostered, economic gains achieved 
during one period will be largely wiped outlater 
on by social or political dislocations. According 
to Fillol, Argentina is a “conglomeration” of 
individuals rather than a “community,” and 
this is a direct consequence of the basically pas- 
sive, apathetic, value-oriented nature , of its 
members. He advocates that it is necessary to 
transform Argentine society into a dynamic, 
organic community, an effort that would require 
more than an increase in investments with a 
corresponding increase in consumption. The 
possibilities of change depend on the emergence 
of an elite endowed with the necessary ability, 
desire, knowledge, and prestige to bring about 
such a transformation. This task would not be 
easy, but Fillol believes it could be accomplished 
mainly by industrial leaders. As an Argentine, 
this reviewer finds it easy to agree with his 


analysis of the Argentine character and with his 
view of the emphasis social factors have had in the 
economic development of that country. It is 
more difficult, however, to agree with his conten- 
tion that the remedy lies in the entrepreneur, 
since past experience has shown that the Argentine 
national character traits he so well describes are 
fully present in the entrepreneurial class. Perhaps 
a ray of hope lies in his concept of the “new” 
entrepreneur. 

—E.upa Kyau 


Senior Economist 
Pan American Union 


Labor Commitment and Social Change in Developing 
Areas. Edited by Wilbert E. Moore and 
Arnold S. Feldman. New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1960. 378 pp. 
$3.75. 

Books written in High German, Sociology, or 
Sanskrit can be best reviewed by persons expert 
in those languages. The following comments 
therefore reflect only a limited measure of under- 
standing of the purpose and success of this study. 
The book has been prepared by its 18 authors 
to discuss a question of central importance in 
today’s world—the reverse of George M. Cohan’s 
classic line—‘‘Howya gonna keep ’em down on 
the farm, after they’ve seen Paree?”’ The authors 
address themselves to the issue of how the peasants 
or rural residents throughout Africa and Asia are to 
be drawn into the life and discipline of an industrial 
society. The process of accomplishing this is 
termed “labor commitment.’’ The interested 
reader might begin most profitably with chapters 
12 by Bert F. Hoselitz, 19 by Clark Kerr, and 15 
by Melvin M. Tumin. Each author offers some 
helpful insights from his own discipline on (1) 
the differences between an agricultural and an 
industrial way of life and (2) the transition from 
a labor market that is embedded in a traditional, 
structured social organism to one that is more 
industrialized, more competitive, and more typical 
of industrial societies. Other informative chap- 
ters give a specific picture of how the transition 
has been taking place in India, Puerto Rico, and 
Uganda. 

No section is without its shrewdly intuitive 
judgment or judicious conclusion. In one, we 
find the assertion that “Attributing primary 
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salience to the place of work as a locus of commit- 
ment is quite unpalatable to us. . . . the com- 
mitment process involves many areas of a person’s 
life and . . . no single locus is intrinsically more 
important than any other. . . . In newly develop- 
ing areas, the father does not desire his son to 
return to peasantry but to achieve high white- 
collar status within the new prestige system.” 
Hoselitz’s review of how the extended family 
survives today in India, and serves; Milton 
Singer’s discussion of the craft traditions; Melville 
J. Herskovits’ description of how the African 
cooperative work group persisted even after 
European occupation—these are among the many 
valuable specific discussions that support the 
general system outlined by Tumin and others. 

Although the study is not meant for summer 
hammock reading, nor to divert the uninitiate, it 
is a pity that its many useful insights cannot get 
a wider audience. As a rough indication of the 
barrier erected between the writers and the less 
specialist public, one may quote a sample of the 
language of analysis used: ‘The various argu- 
ments in favor of maintaining the normative 
status quo ante with respect to the authority 


allocated to factory managers ignore a number of 


inherent difficulties.” (P. 38.) ‘The emergence 
of the labor market as an allocative institution 
depends on the concurrence in time of several 
conditions.”” (P. 138.) ‘Types of economic and 
social organization that are generally referred to 
as Western are spreading throughout the world.” 
(P. 238.) ‘Given a bazaar economy, entrepreneur- 
ship is collaborative in the political rather than 
the economic sphere.” (P. 338.) 


—STANLEY LEBERGOTT 
Bureau of the Budget 


Trends in the American Economy in the Nineteenth 
Century. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1960. xi, 780 pp. 
(Studies in Income and Wealth, 24.) $15, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 

Volume 24 of Studies in Income and Wealth 
can hardly be considered suitable for either light 
or serious reading. It is not even a reference work. 

It is definitely a valuable collection for critical 

study by the specialist. The 18 conference papers 

are the products of two very different groups of 


scholars—the Conference on Income and Wealth 
and the Economic History Association. The 
editor of the volume, William N. Parker, seems to 
have had his doubts about the whole undertaking. 
In the introduction he writes: ‘“‘Granted that the 
work is done with ingenuity, there will be those 
who will ask whether these statistical hardships 
are necessary.” 

He asks a number of pertinent questions: “Is 
it wise to produce a full balance of payments at 
the cost of estimate—often on a thin basis—of the 
minor components? Is it desirable to derive a 
series for agricultural income from a defective 
production record? Is it useful to estimate total 
investment in canals from a moderate-sized 
sample?” 

The contributors themselves are very critical 
of the precursors in their field and are wary of 
their own data. Says Theodore F. Marburg in 
his paper on “Income Originating in Trade, 
1799-1869,” “The data available for the con- 
struction of a series of trade for the pre-Civil 
War era are scanty and of questionable validity.” 
In his discussion of “Factor Shares, 1850-1910,” 
Edward C. Budd comments: ‘It is almost axio- 
matic that the quality of statistics is an inverse 
function of their age. Before 1850, the data are 
valueless. Estimates for 1850 and 1860 are 
probably subject to wider margins of error than 
those for later years, although the reliability, even 
of the latter, is not particularly high.” He 
leaves it to the user to ‘decide whether fragmen- 
tary statistics are better than none at all.” 
Stanley Lebergott in ““Wage Trends, 1800-1900,” 
admits: “To measure real wage trends in the 
first half of the 19th century is probably impos- 
sible.”’ 

Some of the commentators are as critical of the 
papers as the contributors were of their fore- 
runners. For example, George Rogers Taylor 
writes: “E. R. Wicker has performed a useful 
service by raising serious doubts as to the reliabil- 
ity of early railroad statistics for indicating 
annual growth or change. . . . Wicker’s table 
2 shows the mileage for eight States at the end of 
1840 as reported in Poor’s Manual, in Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, and as derived from his 
own research. The series show substantial differ- 
ences, and he concludes that Poor’s data before 
1840 are unreliable. With equal justification, he 
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might have made a similar observation concerning 
the series from Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.”’ 

Despite these strictures on the data, there is 
great value in an effort as expressed in this volume. 
It provides us with an historical perspective. The 
editor has summed it up well in a single sentence: 
“The past is unknowable, but @ past can be recon- 
structed.’’ As such, it must be more the product 
of art than of science. That is the manner in 
which Stanley Lebergott seems to approach it, for 
he introduces his paper with a quotation from 
Proust’s Swann’s Way: “. . . like those archi- 
tects . . . who, fancying that they can detect, 
beneath a Renaissance rood-loft and an 18tli 
century altar, traces of a Norman choir, restore 
the whole church to the state in which it probably 
was in the 12th century.” 

In this spirit, this reviewer cannot accept the 
view that economics must be equated with the 
physical sciences as is done by Thomas S. Berry 
in his comments on Marburg’s and Harold Barger’s 
papers on “Income Originating in Trade.” ‘The 
spirit of these excellent papers, the general approach 
of this undertaking, and indeed the guiding principle 
of the National Bureau, are epitomized in a 
remark of Lord Kelvin in an 1883 address on 
physical science: ‘when you can measure what 
you are speaking about and express it in numbers, 
you know something about it; but when you can- 
not measure it, when you cannot express it in 
numbers, your knowledge is of a meager and un- 
satisfactory kind.’” This ‘‘pointer-reading’’ ap- 
proach has been criticized by Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton even as it applies to the physical sciences. It 
is even more harmful when it concerns the social 
sciences. Veblen, years ago, pointed out the 
serious limitations of such an approach. 

The reviewer feels strongly that empirical 
studies are needed for valid generalizations. But 
we must not become obsessed with statistical 
series. 

Parochialism is not only geographical, it can 
be historical as well. It is altogether too easy 
to bury our heads in the sands of the present. 
A broad historical perspective can help us under- 
stand our domestic economic situation as well 
as that confronting us internationally. The anal- 
ogy between 19th century America and present- 
day Russia is stressed by Stanley Lebergott: 
“The 19th century surely constitutes a much more 


relevant historical analogy for such study [the 
dissection of Soviet economic change] than does 
the United States during the 1920’s, or even the 
early 1900’s. Indeed, a period in which a large 
slave population was a significant resource element 
and major political factor is particularly appro- 
priate for the study of Russian developments.” 

On the domestic scene, it is worth noting Robert 
E. Gallman’s remark in “Commodity Output, 
1839-1899”: “the rate of increase of commodity 
output over the first 50 years of the 20th century 
was very far below the rate of the last 60 years 
of the 19th.” But he points out that “the average 
rate of change of commodity output per capita 
was about the same in the 20th as in the 19th 
century.” 

Those engaged in the debate over U.S. growth 
might do well to go farther into the past than the 
Eisenhower, Truman, or even Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. Gallman notes: “At the beginning of 
U.S. industrialization, in the 1840’s, the United 
States was already a wealthy nation.” More- 
over, he points out that in the last 60 years of 
the 19th century, only three countries (Union of 
South Africa, Canada, Japan) ‘exhibit rates of 
increase of real national product (46-50 percent), 
over periods of 40 to 60 years, which are close to 
the probable U.S. rate.” 

We can only hope that some of the valuable 
historical data (not necessarily the statistical 
series) will percolate to the writers and readers 
of the leading journals. 

—A.zert S. Epstein 
Economist 
International Association of Machinists 


Trade Unions and the Government. By V. L. 
Allen. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1960. 326 pp. $8.25. 

The State and the Trade Unions. 
Macdonald. 
Ltd., 1960. 199 pp. $4.50, St. 
Press, Inc., New York. 

The role of the trade union movement in econ- 
omic and political affairs and the related role of 
Government in union affairs, always lively issues 
for debate among the professionals, come under 
broader public examination from time to time. 
A cycle of reappraisal seems to have hit the United 
States and Great Britain at about the same time, 


By D. F. 


London, Macmillan and Co., 


Martin’s 
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producing among other things some legislation, 
many legislative proposals, and some interesting 
books, of which these two British volumes are 
examples. 

The protagonists in both books, as the titles 
indicate, are the central Government and the 
national unions of Great Britain. American 
readers, accustomed to viewing labor problems 
with tripartite lenses, will note the absence of a 
major character. In both books, the behavior 
and attitudes of employers (except for the Gov- 
ernment itself) and employers’ associations are, 
like Harvey the giant rabbit, invisible to the 
audience, although they are, or were, very much 
in the minds of the union and the Government 
actors. 

In Trade Unions and the Government, Dr. Allen, 
who has several other works on trade unions to 
his credit, sets the historical background and 
analyzes the principal areas of contact between 
unions and the Government. Part I deals with 
the development of a constitutional relationship, 
concentrating on trade unions as pressure groups, 
trade union representation on Government bodies, 
and the conciliation and arbitration functions of 
Government. Part II covers the Government as 
an employer, both with respect to white-collar 
civil servants and the operation of nationalized 
industries. Strikes in Government operations 
are treated in Part III, along with other aspects 
of Government involvement in strikes. In Part 
IV, the relationships between the trade unions, 
the Labor Party, and Labor Governments are 
described. Part V presents a summary and 
conclusions. Each section is developed with 
care and precision, and the book as a whole re- 
flects credit on Dr. Allen as historian, labor spe- 
cialist, and writer. 

D. F. Macdonald, who moved into an academic 
post and authorship after 12 years as chief 
executive of a national federation of employers, 
skillfully traces the history of union-government 
relationships from the earliest formation of labor 
organizations through the Second World War, 
preserving historical continuity in fewer than 
150 pages. A sparkling, evocative essay on past, 
present, and future problems and policies com- 
prises the last two chapters of the book. 

Both authors are knowledgeable and versatile 
and, making allowances for their different back- 


grounds (Allen started his career as an apprentice 
bricklayer and union member), strive equally 
to be objective. Macdonald, however, lays into 
union, Labor Party, and Government officialdom 
with a sbarper point; he may himself be sur- 
prised, if he were to add up the score, to find 
that he has not credited them with any hits or 
runs. Allen is more sympathetic and under- 
standing. Both authors take the matter of 
strikes quite seriously, apparently unaware of 
the fact that researchers in the United States 
have discovered that strikes are withering away 
in Great Britain. Macdonald regrets the end of 
compulsory arbitration, and his defense of the 
procedure is as reasonable an accounting as one 
is likely to find in current literature. 

Drawing parallels between British and American 
experience, which the American reader will be 
tempted to do, is of course a dangerous business. 
Moreover, Allen’s and Macdonald’s choicest 
observations can be applied to U.S. union and 
Government activities only in the privacy of 
one’s thoughts, somewhat like psychiatric writ- 
ings which so aptly apply to one’s friends and 
relatives. It is a stimulating exercise, nonethe- 
less, and worth the time of American trade union- 
ists, Government officials, and other interested 
parties, 


—JosrerH W. Biocu 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Aging American: An Introduction to Social 


Gerontology and Geriatrics. By Milton L. 
Barron. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1961. 269 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 

For many, this work will be an introduction to 
the aging American. Particularly will the college 
student find this to be so, for he gets an insight 
and perspective of the middle and later years 
that life with father, mother, and grandparents 
probably did not reveal. There is guidance here, 
too, for those engaged in serving older clients in 
public and private agencies as well as for legis- 
lators and program planners, both on the local and 
national scenes. 

Barron has written a text book, not a novel, 
each chapter ending with a summary, questions 
and research exercises, and selected readings. 
But there is a novel-like quality in the anecdotes 
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which introduce many of the chapters and which 
are illustrative of the varied types of problems 
faced and adjustments made by those in the 
earlier and later years of maturity. 

The subject matter is treated in six major sec- 
tions. Logically, the historical and demographic 
bases for gerontology and geriatrics are discussed 
in the introductory chapters comprising part one. 
From this, the major contemporary problems of 


the aging and the aged and their causes are iden-— 


tified. Special note is made of the linkage between 
the problems of older persons and younger age 
groups in our own as well as in other societies, past 
and present. 

From this analytical process emerges these 
theories and rationalizations which the author 
propounds: (1) That the social psychology and 
behavior of older people at work and retired 
resemble those of ethnic minorities and that recog- 
nition of this as a fact will hasten the resolution of 
their problems; (2) that services to the aging have 
been fallaciously developed on the basis of middle- 
class norms, although the aging tend largely to 
identify themselves as belonging to the “working” 
classes; and (3) that there may be causal rela- 


tionships between work, retirement, and morbidity 
which varies with cultural background, education, 
occupational status, sex, marital status, health, 
and perhaps other factors. 

Going beyond the hypotheses stated, the results 
of studies of attitudes toward retirement and the 
Cornell University surveys of the urban and rural 


aged are reported and analyzed. While some in- 
teresting facts were uncovered, these cross- 
sectional studies seem to have raised as many 
questions as they answered. Perhaps long-term 
studies of samples of individuals will yield more 
conclusive information. 

Turning away from the higher age brackets, the 
author devotes his attention to middle age, defined 
as age 30 to 60, as a source of infection for the ills 
of later years and as representing the great unmet 
challenge of gerontology. It is here that pre- 
ventive resources could be most effective in achiev- 
ing social adjustment later on. The demography 
of middle age and its problems are noted and 
discussed, with employment given considerable 
emphasis. 

The range of American social services for the 
aged and the principles underlying them are pre- 


sented and compared with those in countries of 
Western Europe which the author visited. He 
finds that while geriatric services in these countries 
are quite advanced, research in gerontology has 
lagged behind the United States. 

Looking ahead, Barron sees the dynamics and 
interrelationships of occupational roles, health, 
and aging as one of the crucial targets for further 
gerontological research. Particularly does he feel 
that researchers need to give more attention to 
the problems of mental health. As a final revolt 
against blanketing all people in the 65+ category 
as having similar needs, he suggests a triphasic 
concept of old age: early-late maturity; middle- 
late; and late-late. While this may sound some- 
what like old TV fare, this reviewer is impressed 
with these and other analytical concepts which 
Barron attempts to pull together from the many 
and disparate studies of the past two decades. 


—Earu T. Kier 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for 


Manpower and Employment 
U.S. Department of Labor 


New Horizons for College Women. Edited by Leo 
C. Muller and Ouida G. Muller. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1960. 128 pp. 
$3.25. 

This publication is a collection of speeches 
delivered in 1960 at the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Mississippi State College for 
Women, the first publicly supported women’s 
college in the United States. The contributors 
are distinquished educators or experts in women’s 
education or related fields. 

The major theme of the speeches is how higher 
education can be improved to give women more 
adequate preparation for their current and future 
responsibilities. The contributors vary consider- 
ably in their analysis of present-day shortcomings 
of education. Believing that many men and 
women still prefer women in their traditional role 
of dependency, Kate H. Mueller considers that 
“the fundamental question in 1885 about women’s 
education is probably still the first question in 
1960: Why should women be educated?” Grellet 
C. Simpson thinks that all colleges, whether for 
men or women, should confine their efforts to 
their unique purpose—‘‘to develop the intellectual 
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capacity of their students’—and implies that 
colleges are not achieving this objective. Frank 
A. Rose sees “‘a definite decline in the moral and 
spiritual values of our modern college students” 
and places the blame on insufficient development 
of the whole individual. 

Probably the sharpest contrast in opinion con- 
cerns the idea of whether women’s education 
should be distinctly different from men’s. Sey- 
mour A. Smith thinks that women’s colleges have 
erred in patterning their programs after those 
serving men. According to him, the revised cur- 
riculum ‘will need to take account of the fact 
that women do lead lives with different patterns 
than men, approach common problems from 
different perspectives, and have need of special 
areas of knowledge.” 

Concern for individual differences and needs is 
the starting point of Harold Taylor’s theme. 
He states, ‘“‘We must return to the individual 
student and think seriously about the approach 
the educator can make to him and to her in order 
to build an education around the human needs 
and the educational aims which each student 
has... . we concentrate then on trying to help 


our students achieve a sense of reality about 
themselves and a sense of purpose in terms of 
what they can do with their lives.” 

While not proposing as drastic a change as Mr. 
Smith’s suggestion, several of the contributors 
consider how colleges can better prepare women 
for their multiple roles as housewife, worker, and 


citizen. Edna P. Amidon believes that “what is 
needed are courses or units of study provided 
especially: for nonhome economics majors . ; 
These units would include nutrition, child devel- 
opment and growth, marriage and family relation- 
ships, home management, family housing, and 
possibly others.”” Anna L. R. Hawkes declares 
that ‘Education for community leadership should 
be one of the important goals of present day 
colleges.” And Marguerite W. Zapoleon, in dis- 
cussing the myth of the so-called marriage-career 
conflict, expects a college education to help women 
“choose wisely and plan realistically, to avoid 
conflict in marriage and in work.” 

In the two final chapters, the editors conclude 
that acceptance of the idea of higher education 
for women logically assumes that financial support 
must be given women’s colleges; they suggest 


that these colleges make a bigger effort to solicit 
aid from business and industrial corporations and 
the alumnae of women’s colleges. 

As most of the ideas and suggestions included 
in this book have been presented elsewhere by 
these or other experts, a distinctive asset of the 
book is that it provides a ready comparison of 
current thinking on women’s education. It also 
offers a variety of seemingly casual remarks which 
could provide the basis for analysis and further 
discussion. Probably most important are the 
questions raised concerning the goals and ac- 
complishments of women’s higher education and 
the suggestions offered for its improvement. 
However, the book’s usefulness is limited by the 
lack of any consensus about the value of the 
individual suggestions, as well as by the absence 
of any new factual data relating to the subject 
under discussion. 

—Jean A. WELLS 
Division of Program Planning, Analysis, and Reports 
Women’s Bureau 


Linear Programming and the Theory of the Firm. 
By Kenneth E. Boulding and W. Allen Spivey. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1960. 227 
pp., bibliography. $8. 

Recent developments of a mathematical nature 
in the theory of managing a business firm are 
discussed in this interesting collection of essays. 
In the first essay, Kenneth E. Boulding sets the 
tone for the book by presenting the historical 
background and the current position of the theory 
of the business firm. In the next two chapters, 
W. Allen Spivey presents some basic concepts of 
modern mathematics and proceeds to develop 
linear programming as a mathematica] tool. Only 
a limited background in mathematics (algebra 
and some geometry) is required for an under- 
standing of Dr. Spivey’s presentation. 

The remaining essays deal with the use and 
application of modern mathematical techniques 
in the management of the firm. Yuan-li Wu and 
Ching-wen Kwang examine a number of models 
having varied market structures and different 
numbers and characteristics of products. The 
nature and scope of operations research as a tech- 
nique is presented by Hans H. Jenny, with special 
emphasis on its use in business management by 
large firms. The meaning and implications of 
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maximizing business profits are presented by C. 
Michael White, who brings together diverse cur- 
rent ideas bearing on the objectives of the firm, 
in order to point out the need for integrating 
recent developments in the theory of business 
management and organization with the traditional 
theories of profit. Sherrill Cleland’s essay com- 
pletes the book with a discussion of how the 
traditional theory of the firm differs from a 
managerial theory of the firm in which the enter- 
prise is considered as an organized information 
system with decisionmaking powers available to 
the manager. 

The book, an outgrowth of a seminar for college 
teachers of economics, appears to fulfill its ob- 
jective of serving as an introduction to the appli- 
cation of modern mathematical techniques to 
business management theory. 


—AsrE RoTHMAN 


Chief, Office of Statistical Standards 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Management Organization and the Computer. 
Edited by George P. Shultz and Thomas L. 
Whisler. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 
257 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 

Information and points of view presented in 
Management Organization and the Computer sup- 
port the thesis that management has entered a 
period of significant transition. The book reflects 
the experience and thinking of seven corporate 
management practitioners and seven professors 
and researchers who met together in a seminar 
sponsored by the Graduate School of Business of 
the University of Chicago and the McKinsey 
Foundation in 1959. One interesting quality of 
the book is the compatibility of points of view 
between academician and practitioner—differences 
in approach are obviously diminishing. 

The book is divided into two major parts. The 
first presents a series of well-written, provocative, 


and anticipatory essays by Whisler and Shultz, 


Herbert A. Simon and Allen Newell, Alex Orden, 
Douglas McGregor, and Alex Bavelas. The 
second part consists of reports on experience in 
five companies presented by Leonard F. Vogt 


(International Shoe Co.), John E. Hines (General 
Electric Co.), Warren E. Alberts (United Air 
Lines), M. H. Grosz and Carl H. Rush (Standard 
Oil Co., New Jersey), and Seth G. Atwood 
(Atwood Vacuum Machine Co.). 

The seminar investigation was focused on the 
technological change represented by the intro- 
duction of the electronic computer, with its related 
equipment and quantitative method, into business 
operations and business decisionmaking. The 
editors define their area of attention and thesis: 
“The technology under discussion here is a means 
of organizing information, of relating it to various 
managerial decision problems, and in many in- 
stances, of working out decisions based on pre- 
determined and programed rules. If this informa- 
tion technology is important, as we believe it is, its 
use implies changes in the content of many man- 
agement jobs and in the structural characteristics 
of the organization.’’ Space doesn’t permit a 
presentation in some detail of the speculations of 
Alex Orden about integration of men and machines 
into management “systems,” of Douglas 
McGregor about the effect of the new technology 
on staff-line structure and role, of Herbert Simon 


and Allen Newell about technological feasibility 
and economic efficiency, and of Alex Bavelas about 
the effects of computer-facilitated communication 
on decentralization. 

Despite obvious efforts on the part of contrib- 
utors to be restrained, a sense of excitement about 
the impact which the computer seems to be having 


on management organization is evident. And this 
not only from the academicians who are thought 
to be traditionally ‘blue sky” in their approach. 
It is a corporate official who says, ‘... as an 
integrated system is developed, the computer 
becomes a means of communication and a means 
of standardization, and the departmental walls 
come tumbling down.” 

Management Organization and the Computer is im- 
portant reading for all with a professional inter- 
est in management organization and processes. 


—Lowe.ut H. Hatrery 


Director, Center for Technology and Administration 
The American University 
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Education and Training 


Management of Training Programs. By Frank A. De- 
Phillips, William M. Berliner, James J. Cribbin. 
Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 469 
pp., bibliography. $9. 


A Niche of Usefulness: How Handicapped Women May 
Learn to Help Themselves With the Aid of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services in Canada. Ottawa, Canadian 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1961. 53 
pp. 25 cents. 


Looking for Employment in Foreign Countries. By Juvenal 
L. Angel. New York, Worid Trade Academy Press, 
Inc., 1961. 153 pp., bibliography. 5th ed. $8.50. 


Occupational Abstracts: Real Estate Broker; Electrician. 
Jaffrey, N.H., Personnel Services, Inc., 1961. 6 pp. 
each. (Nos. 243 and 244.) 50 cents each; 25 cents 
to students. 


Workers’ Education in Asia: The Experience of the Asian 
Trade Union College of the I.C.F.T.U. By V. 8. 
Mathur. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
June 1961, pp. 554-575. 60 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Higher Education and Vocational Training in Yugoslavia. 
By Krste Crvenkovski. (In The New Yugoslav Law, 
Belgrade, July-December 1960, pp. 7-25.) 


Employee Benefits 


Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: 
Major Medical Expense Benefits, Fall 1960. By 
Donald M. Landay, Dorothy R. Kittner, Stanley S. 
Sacks. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1961. 17 pp. (Bull. 
1293.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Further Experience of the UMWA Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. By Robert J. Myers. (Jn Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., July 1961, pp. 556- 
562. $1.75.) 


In-Plant Medical Programs in New Jersey. By Bernard 
Goldstein and Jack Chernick. New Brunswick, N.J., 
Rutgers-The State University, Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, 1961. 50 pp. $1. 


Patients’ Views of Medical Practice: A Study of Subscribers 
to a Prepaid Medical Plan in The Bronz. By Eliot 
Freidson. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1961. 268 pp. $3.75. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Older Employees, New 
York City, October 17, 1960. New York, National 
Council on the Aging, Employment and Retirement 
Section [1961]. 72 pp. $2. 


Health and Safety 


Basic Facts on the Health and Economic Status of Older 
Americans. Prepared for Special Committee on Aging, 
U.S. Senate. Washington, 1961. 38 pp. (Commit- 
tee Print, 87th Cong., Ist sess.) 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Health and Economic Conditions of the American Aged—A 
Chart Book. Prepared for Special Committee on 
Aging, U.S. Senate. Washington, 1961. 18 pp. 
(Committee Print, 87th Cong., Ist sess.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Union Health Movement as Voluntarism. By Jerome 
Pollack. [Detroit, International Union, United Au- 
tomobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America], 1961. 18 pp. 


Occupational Dermatitis on the Farm and in Industry. By 
Donald J. Birmingham, M.D. (Jn Archives of En- 
vironmental Health, American Medical Association, 
Chieago, July 1961, pp. 46-48, bibliography. $1.) 


Health Hazards in the Construction Industry. By Harold 
J. Magnuson, M.D. (Jn Journal of Occupational 
Medicine, Chicago, July 1961, pp. 321-325. $1.) 


Health, Education, and Welfare Trends, 1961 Edition. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Program Analysis, 1961. 136 
pp. $1, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Industrial Relations 


Labor Relotions Policy in an Expanding Economy—{A 
Symposium]. Edited by Marten 8S. Estey. (In 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., January 1961, pp. 1- 
152. $2; $1.50 to Academy members.) 


Emergency Disputes: A National Labor Policy Problem. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1961. 41 pp. (Industrial Relations Memo 138.) 
$1.50. 


Section 8(b)(7): The Case of the Puzzling Provisos. By 
Philip Feldblum. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
June 1961, pp. 502-535. $1.) 


Arbitration of Work Rules Disputes. By Pearce Davis. 
(In Arbitration Journal, New York, Vol. 16, No. 2, 
1961, pp. 51-60. $1.75.) 
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Labor Force 


Impact of Automation on Employment. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Unemployment and the Impact 
of Automation of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 87th Cong., Ist 
session. Washington, 1961. 793 pp. 


Automation and Unemployment. Washington, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1961. 34 pp., 
bibliography. 50 cents. 


Factors Determining the Labor-Force Participation of 
Married Women. By Thomas A. Mahoney. (In 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., 
July 1961, pp. 563-577. $1.75.) 


Population Movements and the Labor Force in East Germany. 
By Wolfgang F. Stolper. (From The Structure of the 
East German Economy, pp. 21-51.) Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1960. $10, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


Projecting New York State Job Potterns—A Technical 
Supplement to “Jobs 1960-1970: The Changing Pattern 
in New York State.” New York, State Department 
of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 1961. 
55 pp. (Publication B—-118.) 


Magnitude and Distribution of Civilian Employment 
in the U.S.S.R., 1928-1959. By Murray S. Weitzman 
and Andrew Elias. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Foreign Man- 
power Research Office, 1961. 193 pp., bibliography. 
(International Population Reports, Series P-95, 
No. 58.) 


Utilization of Older Professional and Scientific Workers. 
By Harold Wolff. New York, National Council on 
the Aging, 1961. 20 pp. 


The Employment of the Handicapped in Israel. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, June 1961, pp. 
602-611. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Termination of Employment (Dismissal and Lay-Off). 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1961. 71 pp. 
(Report VII(1) prepared for International Labor 
Conference, 46th sess., 1962.) 75 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 


Age and Regional Analysis of Employees (Employed and 
Unemployed) in Great Britain [May 1960]. (In 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, June 1961, pp. 
233-238. 2s. 6d., H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


Labor Organizations 


Organized Labor and the Immigrant in New York City, 
1900-1918. By Melvyn Dubofsky. (Jn Labor His- 
tory, Tamiment Institute, New York, Spring 1961, 
pp. 182-201. $1.50.) 


Working Men: The Story of Labor. By Sidney Lens. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 


Recent Discussions of Union Democracy. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
July 1961. 4 pp. (Selected References, 100.) 40 
cents. 


Personnel Management 


Principles of Personnel Management. By Edwin B. 
Flippo. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1961. 620 pp. $7.95. 


The Assessment of Employee Morale: A Comparison of Two 
Measures. By Ronald Paul Yuzuk. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, College of Commerce and 
Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1961. 
67 pp. (Monograph 99.) $2. 


Employee Apathy and Noninvolvement—The House That 
Management Built. By Chris Argyris. (Jn Per- 
sonnel, American Management Association, New 
York, July-August 1961, pp. 8-14. $1.75; $1.25 to 
members.) 


The Control of Absenteeism—The Role of the Medical De- 
partment. By Virgil A. Wilson, M.D. (Jn Ar- 
chives of Environmental Health, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, July 1961, pp. 57-62. $1.) 


L’évaluation des taches. By Jean-Paul Deschénes. (In 
Relations Industrielles, Laval University, Quebec, 
Canada, April 1961, pp. 145-159. $1.50.) 


Problems of Worker Groups 


Out-of-School Youth Face Competitive Job Market. By 
William E. Blake, Jr. and Caryl L. Holiber. (Jn 
Labor Market and Employment Security, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington, June 1961, pp. 5-7. 30 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 


A Study of the Adaptability of Disabled Workers. By 
William J. Campbell, Raymond R. Leizer, Harold E. 
Yuker. Albertson, Long Island, N.Y., Human Re- 
sources Corp., Division of Abilities, Inc., [1961].j 67 
pp. (Human Resources Study 3.) $1. 


Puerto Rico’s Orientation Program for Migrant Farm Work- 
ers. By Aurelio Segundo. (Jn Employment Security 
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Review, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, July 1961, pp. 6-9. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


Employment of Children and Young Persons in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. (In Industry and Labor, 
Geneva, June 15, 1961, pp. 403-406. 25 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Economic Security for the Aged in the United States and 
Canada, Volumes I and II. By Robert M. Clark. 
Ottawa, National Health and Welfare, 1960. 344 and 
355 pp. $6 aset, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Social Security 


Implications of Labor Force Developments for Unemploy- 
ment Benefits. By Richard A. Lester. (Jn Quarterly 
teview of Economics and Business, Champaign, IIL, 
May 1961, pp. 47-56. $1.50.) 


Financing Unemployment Compensation in North Carolina, 
1936-1965: A Study of Long-Range Benefit Financing 
and Fund Solvency. By Lowell D. Ashby and Sang O. 
Park. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 
School of Business Administration (in collaboration 
with the North Carolina Employment Security Com- 
mission), 1961. 114 pp. 


Characteristics of Persons Separating and Withdrawing Con- 
tribuions From the Federal Civil Service Retirement 
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Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





Employment status 1961 


1960 | Annual average 





July | June | May Apr. | tar 





T 





July | 1950 | 


Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 





tal, both sexes 





Total labor force. 76, 153 


E 





73,079 |73, 746 73, 672 





73, 639 |7 
5, 140 


Civilian labor force. 
Unemployment 
Unemployment rate, sea- 
sonally adjusted * 6.9 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less _..| 1,995 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 1, 243 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 268 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks 608 
Unemployed over 26 weeks ....| 1, 026 
Employment 68, 499 
onagricuitural 
Worked 35 hours or more-_.- 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ¢_ 
Agricuitural__....... Sm 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours. 
With ajob but not at work ¢. 


~ 


oe 

~ 
= 
= 


a= = #8 
2e28SyS =F 


H88 


70, 549 |71, 213 |7 
4, 540 | 4,031 


6.8 6.2 
2,107 | 1,840 
904 847 
357 
488 


499 
67, 182 
61, 516 
41, 508 
14, 484 

3, 687 
1, 746 
5, 666 
3, 666 
“= 


187 


71, 155 
3, 388 


3 
a 
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SRISESSe 


= 
i 
a 
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seeped 
SESS: 


Heppent EB 


SSBRSISSISTIES 


] 








Total labor force. 


Civilian labor force 
| aa ae ew 
Empk 


a 
~ 
oa 
= 
+ 








- | 
— 
nN 


{ 


> 
Red | 


iste at tatal 


With — but not at work ¢ 
Agricultura) 

Worked 45 honrs or more 

Worked 15-34 hours. d 

Worked 1-14 bours_........ 

With a job but not at work ¢. 


gusesseguege 




















Total labor force Los, 176 





24,612 


& 








Civilian labor force 
Unemployment... 
Employment. -.-.... 

~~~ Itural 21, 437 
Worked 35 hours or more - 14,044 
Worked 15-34 hours 3, 693 

1 1, 980 

Witha job but not at work ¢_| 3, 1! 1, 721 

Agricultural 1, 430 
Worked 365 hours or more. b— 

if 


159 
With a job but not at work ¢_ 13 


24, 580 |25, 144 
, 277 
533 |22, 867 




















29225223) 8 


497 
123 
ll 
































1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and ure subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the s.onth. The employed tota! includes all 
wage and salary workers, selfemployed persons, and unpaid workers in 
familyoperated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. 
oi ~ ee of rounding, sums of individual Items do not necessarily equal 

tals 

+ Beginning tn 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
directly co — with earlier data. The levels of the civilian labor force, 
the employed, and nonagricultural employment were each increased by more 
than 200,000. The estimates for agricultural pe ay oy and = 
ment were affected so slightly that these series can be regarded as entirely 
comparable with pre-1960 data. 


§ Unemployment ds a percent of labor force. 

4 Includes persons who bad a job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of Illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new johs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
the persons in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 
ployed. 

Nore: Fora amy Fy of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 


ment and F: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
current — 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
[In thousands] 





1961 | Annual 
average 





July? June? May | Apr. ° . | Jan. le > . . 1958 
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52, 937 51, 437 
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ma 
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Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services) 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.....- 


Centract construction 
Nonbullding construction 
hway and street construction... 
er nonbullding construction 
Building construction 
General contractors 
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Durable 
Nondurable goods. 


Durable goods 


Ordnance and accessories 
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8 
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5 
> 


a -— wood products (except 


Logging camps and contractors. 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 
cated structural wood products...-. 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 
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Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Office, public-building and profes- 
sional furniture 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fix- 


tures 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 
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Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... 

Glass products made of purchased glass_ 

Cement, hydraulic........... ~ueteend 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- 
cts 


d stone products 
Miscellaneous bonmetailic mineral 


¥ 


Primary metal industries . 51, 118.1 . . iy . 3/1, O59. 3/1, 074. 2 1, 118. 1/1, 133.3) 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 532. 5 . . . . 479.7) 484.7 515.3) 624.6 


Iron and steel foundries 208. 4 L . 206.8) 211.2 216.6) 219.2 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
54.3 65.5) 56.1 56.6) 57.4 


11.8) . . . 11.6) 11.8) 12.0) 12.3 


112.2, 110.9 . 108.7) 110.4 112.0) 112.4 
Nonferrous foundries s 57.4, 56.3 87.3; 58.7 2; 60.7) 60.8 
Miscellaneous 


primary metal {ndus- 
tries.... eae 141.5, 139.8 139.7! 141.3) 144.91 146.6 


See footnotes at end of table 
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134.8 
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Sept. 


SNOW wW ee Aa 
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SCAOCHNOH TO OD 


gesnauags 


350.8) 351.9) 348.5 
65. 6 


SCANr-DONGD 


qeszdese 
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gabgsaness 





284. 9/1, 326. 7/1, 308. 0/1, 202. 4/1, 241. 6/1, 118.8 
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144.1 


133. 5 
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338.3) 339.9] 337.8 
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496. 0 





July? | June? 





Confectionery and related products....|....... 
Beverages. 


y (except 
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MOUS. ...cenccocese|------- 


products.......--..|___-_-- 


a a, notions... -|_.....-. 
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Other manufacturing industries---..--.|......- 


other office supplies......|___._.- 





and household ma- 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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Durable goods—Continued 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
tribution, and industrial apparatus. |___..-- 


Electrical 








instruments....wcccsceccsccecceesee-/_...--- 


Mechanical measuring and controlling 
Optical instruments and lenses__.......|___...- 





metalworking machinery) -_.........|....--- 


General industrial machinery -..........|_....-- 
Office and store machines and devices_.|_.....- 








Aircraft propellers and P 
an 


nance, machinery, and transporta- 

tion equipment) -.........-..-.-.-.--|], 
Tin cans and other tinware 

Other aircraft parts 


Miscellaneous food products-........... ......- 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware-..|_____-- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Musical instruments and parts... 


Toys 
Pens, pe 


Surgical, medical. and dental instru- 


0 
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ments. 
Photoer and clocks. 


Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries-- 





Other transportation equipment... 


Instruments and related products.......- 


Communication equipment...........-|.....-- 
Railroad equipment --......... 


Miscellaneous electrical products.......|_._...- 


Transportation a poe Sey 


Electrical equipment for vehicles_......|_.....- 
Electric lamps. 
Aircraft engines and parts 


Motor vehicles and equipment 


Aircraft and parts............ 
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Electrical generating, 
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Electrical machinery.............--------|1 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod- 


other floor coverings....- 


nishing textiles.........-- 


Narrow fabrics and small wares_ 
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1 Beginning with the August 1958 issue, figures for 1956-58 differ from those 

mpeg! published because of the adjustment of the employment estimates 
st quarter 1957 Seneaness levels indicated by data from government 

social insurance programs. Statistics from 1957 forward are subject to revi- 
sion when new benchmarks ame available. 

These series are based upon establishment reports which cover all full- and 
part-time rT in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, 
or received or, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. T on re, persons who worked in more than 1 establishment 
during the reporting period are counted more os once. Proprietors, self- 
= persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are ex- 

ui 


3 Prelimina 

3 Data relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for 
the last day of the month. 

4 State and local government data exclude, as nomina] employees, elected 
officials of small loca] units and paid volunteer firemen. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except those for the Federal Government, — are ~ bd the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, and that for Class I which is 
Prepared by the U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 


Indvstrial inorganic chemicals _ 


Drugs 


d fillers - -......... aguliod 





a 








eee 


Paints, pigments, an 

Gum and Gare 

Fertilizers. -  rahieied 
Vegetable and animal ofls and fats.....)-...... 
Miscellaneous ch a 





Chemicals and allied products. .......... 





Rubber footwear-..-..........-..--....-.|- 


Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- 
Tires and inner tubes..................]...- 


eee 


Other rubber p 


Products of petroleum and ooal--........ 
Leather and leather products -__-........-- 


Rubber products - - 


dbagé arid small leather goods-.--|-. 
r goods. i_...... 


Footwear (except rubber)............../--_-.-- 
Gloves and miscellaneous ieat 


Luggage 


Leather: tanned, curried, and finished..|-__ 
Industrial leather belting and packing |--_- 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ..|- 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
(In thousands] 





1961 
Industry 





Apr. . | Feb, | Jan. " q x . | Aug. 





Transportation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities 525 526 528 53 533 540 534 
Gas and electric utilities ; 504 9 506.1) 507.9 611.8) ’ 517.9 . 513.0 
Electric light and power utilities 216.0 216.0) 216.6 218. 1 223. 2 ‘ 221.8 
Gas utilities 1 135. 6 138.0) 138.9 139. 4 137.2 " 138.0 
Electric light and gas utilities com- : 
ined 153.3 152.1) 152.4 L 154.3 157 5) es 153. 2 


Local utilities, not elsewhere classified 20.7) 20. 20.5} 20.5) 20.1] 20.2 . 6} 21.0 ; 21.7) 21. 20.6 
Wholesale and retail trade: 











2,628 (2,637 |2,638 |2,649 /|2,662 |2, . 2, 715 2, 705 2, 651 


1, 590. 1)1, 571. 6/1, 574. 7/1, 575. 1)1, 581. 9/1, 591. 7/1, 631. 3) 1, 629. 0/1, 631. 6 8. 9) 1, 632. 7/1, 625. 1/1, 588. 8)1, 
121.4) 119.9) 120.0) 119.5) 119.4) 119 8) 120.8) 121.0) 122.1 . 123.5) 123.2) 117.5 


274.5) 273.9) 277.8) 280.7) 283.1) 283.9) 280.6) 289.0) 283.0 x 279.6} 280.4) 276.9 
an oy ame rnaeng hard- 


plumbi <p ono <. 374.2) 373.3) 374.7) 375.3) 377.1) 379.0} 383.0) 386.0) 387.5 L 393.8} 394.7) 388.1 
Other full-service an 

tion wholesalers 820.0) 804.5) 802.2) 799.6) 802.3) 809 0] 837.9! 833.0) 839.0) 834.0) 835 8} 826.8) 806.3 
1, 065. 0/1, 056. 4)1, 062. 4) 1, 063. 1/1, 067. 1)1, 070. 6/1, 078. 9)1, 082. 6/1, 083. 6/1, 074. 7|1, 072. 2)1, 067. 7/1, 061. 8)1, 


Retail trade: 
Genera! merchandise stores. 1, 352. 1/1, 343. 2/1, 330. 1/1, 329. 1/1, 282. 8/1, 367. 4/1, 912. 4/1, 546. 3)1, 443. 9/1, 395. 2/1, 344. 5/1, 328. 4/1, 383. 6/1, 
Depart ment stores and general mai)- 
order houses . ‘ 847.9) 844.6) 845.7) 820.6) 879 2)1,232 9) 995.9) 918.5) 876.6) 847 2} 842.9) 882.6 
Other “i 495.3) 485.5) 483.4) 462.2) 488 2) 679 5) 550.4) 525.4) 518.6) 497.3) 485.5) 501.0 
Food and liquor stores , 495, 3)1, 489. 2/1, 484. 6/1, 485, 2/1, 491. 2)1, 495. 1/1, 538. xg 515. 5/1, 510. 0) 1, 497. 7/1, 496. 0/1, 518, 4/1, 485.3 


Coens, meat, and vegetable mar- 
1,119. 7/1, 121. O}1, 126. 4/1, 129. 9)1, 154. 0/1, 143. 0/1, 138. 2/1, 122. 3}1, 114. 1 1, 131 3)1, 102.0 
Dairy: roduct stores and dealers 1 3} 183 179. 2 178.3} 181.8} 181 4) 182.7) 188 4) 16 194.7) 190 1 
Other food and liquor stores a 181.9) 185 186 9} 202 5) 191 1) 190.0) 187.0 192 4; 193.2 
Automotive and accessories dealers g 692.2) 686 696.1) 730.0) 715.8) 715.7) 717.4 , 728 1; 609 8 
Apparel and accessories stores_____- . , 644.4) 549. 555.5) 689.1) 501.6) 575.4) 6562.5) 529. 542.8) 554.7 
OS4 4 
0 
0) 





























Other retail trade (except eating and 
2, 2, 2, 194. 5/2, 131 2/2, 131. 6/2, 134. 6/2, 131. 6/2, 139. 7/2, 090. 3 
35 


drinking places) 2,111. 2 2,079. 0/2, 070. 1/2, 05 
Furniture and appliance stores__ 347.3) 343.3) sit 1 sts 4 374.8) 365 8) 364.6) 358.0) 356.3) 357.9) 356 5 
377. 408.9) 384.1) 386.1) 385.7) 378.1) 377.9) 357.7 
| 


Drug stores 376. 5| 373.3 aaehe 


1 

178 
186 
689 
518 
059 
347. 
367 


3 
0 5 
3 3} 
9.9 6 
7.0 5) 
0 9 
368. 8 6, 





























! For comparability of data with those published tn issues prior to August housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, 
1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote |, table A -2 product development, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e.g., power- 
Production and related workers include working foremen and al! nonsuper- plant), and recordkeeping and other serviees closely associated with the 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) 9 - aged in fabricating, proc- aforementioned production operations, 
easing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, ware- 3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All {tems except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1961 





Apr. | Mar. b ; . | Nov. Oct. 


> 
® 








Employment service: ? 
ad Be oe for work . 895 881 858 
551 417 365 430 517 





Btate unem ployment insurance programs: # 
Initia) claims¢' i“ " i 1, 709 . 1,744) 1,383 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 

volume) x 3, 168 at x 1, - 
Rate of insured unemployment ' 5.7) ‘ 7.8 * 8. 
Weeks of unemployment compensated -.- 27 q 13, 334 ° ° % ose 6, Sai 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 
peor yo nee Smee 2 18] $34. 37 45) $34 $34.01) $33.73 
Total benefits pald , $461, 43 5 609 $231, 114/$189, 891 


Cesmplogneynt compensation for ex-service- 


me! 
Initial A 4. ; 26 29 35 33 39 33 29 
unemployment (average weekly 
volume) 71 83 91 91 86 59 5 
Weeks | of = 291 326) 380 370 355 355 227 190) 
Total b fi 84/ $10, 190} $11, 980] $11, 618) $11,002) $11,017 $7,016] $5,870) 


Pre 
BOS § &8 


: 








Unemployment compensstion for Federal 
Civilian employees: ** 
Initia! claims ¢ 13 12 13 19 


31 36 40 41 40 
Weeks of unemplo é 7 160 164 q 
Total benefits pal ‘ $6,228) $5,504) $5, 534 605 8 $3, y $3, 546 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications 9 6 6 10 13 8 81 
Insured poe earn (average weekly 

volume). on 83 100 107 106 113 123 65 61 
Number of payments a 224 243 203 270 242 2f6 226 192 97 
Average amount of benefit payment 4  _| $78.43) $80 01| $79.57) $81.60) $80.99) $82.69) $82 $8 $77. 0 90| $78.72 ah. 74 
Total benefits paid $17, 551) $20, 485) $16, 273) $22,274) $19, 706) $22, 208 . $16, 036) $15, 222 f $12, 139) 


All programs: " 
Insured unemployment ##...............| 2,175) 2,543) 3,046! 3,403) 3,638; 3,515) 2,847) 2,225) 1,839 a 1,804) 1, 826 












































1 Data relate to the United States (Including Alaska and Hawall), except 1* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State on ae 
where otherwise indicated. i An application for benefits is fi by a railroad worker at the beg! 

1 Includes Guam Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. of his first period of unemployment in 8 benefit year; no application is on 

* Includes data for Puerto Rico, beginning January 1961 when the Com- for subsequent periods in the same year. 
monwealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. 3 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

‘ Initial claims are notices fled by workers to indicate they are starting 4 The everage amount is an average for all compensable periods, not 
Periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

* Includes interstate claims for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for the 4 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments, 
entire period. u ~~ an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 

* Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- State, Ex-servicemen and UOFE programs and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ployment. ment Insurance Act. 

’ The rate is the number of insured unemployed e: as & percent of ; 
the averace covered employment in # 12-month period. of pame sesapt selltend enameptegunas taamnan wee w gocoeel bo Oe 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. U.8. Retirement Board. z 

* Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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TABLE B-1. 


roducts. 
tip 
Instruments and related prod ucts__ 
oa 
ied products... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing --__.- 
7 


Nondurable 


ot: 


kindred products..-.---- 


Tobacco manufactures. ............ 
troleum and coal. .-.- 


troleum and coal. ..- 
Leather and leather p 


Nonmanufacturing: 





PS, spcionpeudnanecncns 














or 





A 
A 








Machinery (except electrical) -..... 


Furniture and fixtures. ._.......... 
Stone, clay, and glass products__-.. 
Electrical machinery_........ 


Lumber and wood products. 
Fabricated metal products. 
Food an 


Textile-mill products____..........- 


¥v 


Paper and allied ee 
Chemicals and allied products. ..._ 


¥ 


Paper and allied 
Chemicals and 


Products of 


Stone, clay, and glass products__._-. 


Primary metal industries.......... 
Bituminous coal mining..--.------| 


Metal mining._...................- 


Rubber p 


pe 
Leather and leather products...... 


Nonmannufacturing: 


Textile-mill prod 
Apparel and other finished textile 


Machinery (except electrical) __..... 
Electrical machine: 


Bituminous coal mining........... 
Fabricated metal products_......-- 


Anthracite mining 
Transportation eq 


Apparel and other finished textile 
SD cncintcnencnceeseued 


Miscellaneous manufacturing. --__.- 


Nondurable 


Instruments and related products__ 


Primary metal industries. .......--. 
Transportation equipment.........|.--. 


Ordnance and accessories --..-......- 


Products of 
Rubber p 


Food an: 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
roducts.... 


all 
Toleum and coal. ... 


ther finished textile 


troleum aud coal. - - 
AT 


0 


kindred products... 


| en 


kindred products_...... 


a 
od 





f 


Tobacco manufactures _..........-. 
Textile-mill 





Major industry group 


oes 
Paper and allied products___......- 


Anthracite mining ................. Sede 
Bituminous coal mining ---.-.......- aa 


Instruments and related products_. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing - - - . .- 


Rubber p 
Metal mining 


petr 
Leather and leather products... _.. 


Nonmanufacturing: 


Instruments and related products.- 
Transportation equipment .-._....--|......- 


Misce!laneous manufacturing - . .--- 


Apparel and other finished textile 
Machinery (except electrical) -......- 


Transportation equipment.........|- 
Textile-mill products. ............- 
Chemical and allied products. _... 
Leather and leather products... ._- 
Fabricated metal products. - - . 
Electrical machinery........- 


Machinery (except electrical) - ....- 
Electrical machinery.............. 


Fabricated metal products. ........ 


Lumber and wood products.......- 
Furniture and fixtures__-_.........- 
Anthracite mining-.... 

* Bituminous coal mining - - - 


Paper and allied 
Chemicals and 


Products of 
Rubber pr 
Food an 
Apparel an 
Products of 


a ree 
Food an 


Nondurable 
Nondurable 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] 





1961 
Major industry group *‘ 


Annual 
average 








1959 | 1958 








:| 7 





Manufacturing. -....... 


Durable goods. 
Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products- 
Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Primary metal ———— 
Fabricated metal 

Machinery (except electrical) ewened 
Elecirical machin 

Transportation equipment. 
Instruments and related products__ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 








WORM Oem Ww 





el aol ol al aol al oe a 


CHOWANOD Cem CHROONNWNOWES 


Nondurable 
Food an 


To 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel a and other a textile 


Paper ona allied 

Chemicals and 

Products of ae and coal___- 
Rubber produc! 

Leather and leather products 


Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal mining 
Anthracite shine 
Bituminous coal mining 
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1} Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
pce pe industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
mparable with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
o folowing reasons: 
rit} The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
— —_ the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 
midmonth; 
(2) Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 
tedustey and some seasonal industries are SA. AP from turnover; 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because smal) firms are not as 
‘prominent ip the turnover sample as in the employment sample, and 
(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are ex uded from the 


turnover series but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages, 

? Preliminary. 

4 Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same firm are included in tota!] accessions and tota) separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 

4 Excludes the printing, ublishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following (ndustries; Cann and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren's outerwzar; and fertilizer. 

5 Less than 5. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 





1961 


1960 





June] May 


Apr. | Mar. 


Feb: 


Dec. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Sept. | Aug. | July | June 








Anthracite ___. 
Bituminous coal 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction 
Petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tion (except contract services) _ 
Nonmetailic mining and quarrying... 


Contract construction 
Noubuliding construction __._.. 


Highway and street construction... 


Other oonbullding construction... 
Buliding construction 


Spectal-trade contractors 
Plucibing and heating 


Painting and decoratto hangman 


po argo work 
her special-trade contractors. 


Biturminous coal_ 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction 
Petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tlon (except contract services)... . 
Nonmetaliic mining and quarrying -... 


Contract constroction 
Noubuilding construction... ___- 
Highway and street construction ___ 
Other oonbuliding construction __. 
Building construction 
Geners! contractors 
Special-trade contractors 
Pium bing and hesting 
Painting and decorating ........ 
Electrica! work 
Other special-trade contractors 


Bituiuinous coal 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction 
Petroleum and natural-gas produc 
tlon (except contract services)... 
Nonmetailic mining and quarrying 


Contract construction _... .._...-. 
Nonbuilding construction - 
Highway aud street construction... 
Other nonbullding construction ...- 
Buliding construction , 
General contractors 
es -trade contractors_- 
Plumbing and heating_- 
Painting and decorating _ 
Electrica! work ...... 
Other spectal-trade contractors. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average weekly earnings 





$111. 92 


113 30) 
116 92 
116 69 


$108. 81 
108. 67 


SB 


- 





ttt 
owe 


% 
RBlRBesreE 


on 
42 
= A. = 


$107. 32 
110 92 
109. 07 
115. 72 
87. 75) 
84 86 
106. 93 





17 57 


$107.71 
109. 35 
106. 56 
114.97 

92. 57 
106. 19 
110. 85 


118. 48) 
95. 68) 


122. 40 
118. 78 
105. 03 
128 44 
123 19 
113 56 
127. 78 
136. 52) 
116. 55 
154 39 
120. 36 


$109 60 
110 30) 
109.74 
114. 86) 
91. 43 
107 90 
112. 52 


124.74 
97.02 


122.72 
120 17 





$106. 38/$105. 32 
111 79 
108 02 
117.02 


91 0 
95. 36 
109. 54 


114. 05 
95. 17 


115. 26) 
113. 39 
101 $80 
122 62 
115 56 
106. 23 
120. 24 
133 22 
119. 72 
148. 92 


108. 54 
106. 19) 
116. 18 
87 10 


104. 33 


$108. 4) 


111. 51 


115. 87 
102. 12 


125. 50 
128. 65 
126. 43 
131 02 
125 17 


$107. 47/$108. 67/$111. 22/$110. 83/$107. 73 
112, 74) 111. 49) 111. 37) 110. 27 
115 95 , 117. 67 
116 75 112. 14 
87.17 91. 66) 
4.39 93. 50 
108. 23 121. 60 


116. 44 
101. 66 


123. 13 


116. 16 
102. 60} 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 





June?|} May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | seve. | ane July | sune 
1 





verage weekly earnings 








Manufacturing... -|$94. 24 |so2. 66 $91. 57 . . 25 . 25 |$89. 55 |$90. 39 a 31 |$91.08 |$90. 
Durable ge . 100. 50 | 99.35 | 97. ‘ , 96.97 | 97.42 | 98.89 | 98.15 
Nondurable goods. 83.92 | 83.07 | 82.43 | 8 81. BL. 80.18 | 81.48 | 81.51 | 81.72 


Durable goods 








109. 34 | 108. 27 |108. 14 


Lumber and wood pro q , 76. , 77.18 | 81.58 | 84.19 
Sawmills and p ‘i ‘ 74. 30 | 77.61 | 80.00 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabri- 

cated structual wood products.--} 88. a % . 88 : 79.93 | 83.20 | 82.56 
Wooden containers_.........-..----| 62.1: , a ‘ . 59.19 | 60.89 | 59.37 
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O.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
| Annual 





1961 1960 pa 


Sune} May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1950 | 1988 
Average weekly earnings 


Industry 














Manafacturing— Continued 
Durable goods—Oontinued 
$94. 83 


$91. 54 |$91.48 |$94.02 |$94. 07 
124.19 30. 29 


124.03 |1 
92.90 | 91. 26 


73. 91 
101. 65 
79. 97 . 
79. 79 . 83.76 


91. 94 


. . 50 
75. 95 - 75.98 | 78.28 
lianeous nonmetallic mineral 
products... 102. 26 | 99.06 | 97. 06. 24 , 97.04 | 97.77 


Primary metal industries 117. 114, 26 112. 108. 97 |107. 73 |107. 82 b 104.72 |106. 12 
Blast ae steel works, and 
rolling mills 126. : 120. 115. 44 77 1114. 25 L 106.86 | 109. 63 
Iron ont steel foundries ty ; 96. 94.63 | 93.25 | 92.62 | 94. 94.13 | 95.76 
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nonferrous metals 111.79 {108.95 |108. 107. 87 3 109. 75 . 110. 83 |110. 29 
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of nonferrous metals 99. 97.77 | 97.77 | 96.40 | 95. 98. 01 ‘ 96.48 | 96.08 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





Annual 
1961 1960 
Industry average 


June? May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | suty | Jone 1959 | 1958 














Manuafacturing—Oontinued Average weekly earnings 
Durable goods—Continued 


Fabricated metal product $103. 16)$101 capes. 0 $97. 81 |$96. 82 |$97.07 |$94. 58 |$98. 15 |$100.04 [$100.94 | $100.48 |$99.63 |$100.21 
Tin cans and other tinware. . ..----/126. 58 |121. 25 |118. 24 |114. 90 |115. 87 |116. 72 |114 45 [114.90 j114.00 | 115.70] 119 26 |119. 94 | 118. 40 
Cutlery, bandtools, and bardware..| 95 60 | 96.00 | 93.69 | 92. 67 . 92.28 | 93.30 | 95.27 | 95.34 | 04.56] 0477] 93.83 | 93.60 
Heating apparatus (except elec- 

tric) and plumbers’ supplies 97.77 | 96.56 | 95.68 | 94.23 ' 92. 54 | 91.06 | 90.30 | 92.90 | 93.30] 93.38] 92.51 | 92.98 


= structural metal 
103. 32 }101. 40 ' 100.15 . 99. 60 | 99.10 |100. 94 |101.68 | 102.18 | 101. 84 /102. 26 | 102.09 


106. 81 |106. 86 100. 19 97. 27 | 98 94 |101. 24 [104.70 | 109. 62 | 107.17 |103.97 | 107. 34 
93.96 | 91.08 | 87. 85. 57 86.71 | 86.41 | 89.04 | 94.48 | 93.70) 89.24) 87.02 | 91.08 
wire a, ------~-| 95.40 | 94. 42 92. 46 92. 00 | 89.24 | 89.72 | 90.35 | 00.12] 89.60) 88.75 | 88.75 
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101. 35 | 98. 98 4 95. 83 q 94. 47 | 93.99 | 05.52 | 96.48 | 04.64) 05.9) | 95.20 | 95.68 


Machinery (except electrical) 107. 57 |107.04 105. 32 % 104. 92 |103. 74 |103. 46 |104. 49 | 103. 57 | 103 68 |105. 11 | 105. 8% 
Engines and turbines 114. 29 |113. 65 114, 62 |113.81 [112.84 |114.45 [113.68 |112. 80 | 113.08 | 114. 90 |112.33 | 114. 26 
—e machinery and trac- 
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106. 79 |107. 33 107.19 106. 13 |106. 27 |104 94 |104. 80 | 104. 66 | 104 12 /102. 43 | 102. 80 
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General industrial machinery .--.-|106. 30 |105.11 |103. 68 |102. 66 |102. 51 |102. 11 /100. 98 |102. 11 |102.87 | 102. 72 | 103. 22 |102. 66 | 108.9) 
Office and store machines and de- 
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Miscellaneous machinery parts.----}105. 52 ’ ’ 101. 75 7 5 | 99.96 1100, 69 1101.85 | 101. 20 | 100. 48 1100. 25 | 101. 25 
Average weekly hours 
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C.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 





| 
} 1961 1960 | Annual 
} average 





June / May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Bert. | Ang. | July | June | 1959 | 1958 





Manufacturing—Continued Average weekly earnings 





Durable goods—Continued 
Instruments and related products 98.90 |$97. 53 | 97 : 
Laboratory, scientifie, and engi- \$ 8 7.28 \ 96. q 2 q . 44 |$95, 99 3 $95. 65 |$03.25 | $87. 38 
neering eraments——-——-—-=—--- 5.08 {114.77 |114. 7. . 
Pi wm, be pm 8 114. 90 3 . 3 5 5 115. 79 . 114.95 {111.14 | 103.07 
tro ru 98.C9 | 96.08 | 96.48 | 96. 0S ' \ . ’ 04 | 91.87 93.90 | 92.62 | 86.72 
Optical instruments and lenses 00.78 | 99.47 | 98. 33 | 97.6 i 2 7 ¥ : 
8 eal, medical, and dental in- 8 98. 82 . . L 3 5 97.17 98.77 | 92.25 88. 51 
struments 5.24 | 84.42 | 83.60 5. ‘ ’ 5 \ 85. 
Ophthalmic goods. ............----] 86.05 | 83.62 | 82. 61 | $1.5 ; ; 3 “16 | 77.8 ‘ ’ “38 | 81.20 | 37.89 rat 
Photographic apparatus......-.----|113. 42 |110. 57 ; . 48 . 76 : : . ’ \ 107. 12 |104.65 | 97. 53 
Watches and clocks.........-------| 77.59 | 79/37 57 | 79. 96 | 73.46 4s .00 | 79.00 | 78.01 | 77.41 ; 


Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 


tries. _. 30. 79. Of 7 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated —_— ‘ i : ‘ . : : 7 77.41 | 76. 57 
ware 








.2 79. ‘ . . ‘ . , . . 80.36 | 79. 46 
Musical instruments and parts. 8.14 | 90. : 7 
Toys and sporting goods 293 | 73.5 5. 06 7 : ‘ 1 “4 ‘1. 70. 5 : pooped ae 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies--| 72 g9 | 72.04 | 7: . : 56 2 72. 6, 69.95 | 70.58 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. >| 73.93 | 71 9.84 | 70. ; et : ¢ : ; F 70.22 | 68.90 
Fabricated plastics products. ...... BB: F 34.03 | 8&3 f ’ F ’ } 7 83. 03 83. 20 
Other manufacturing industries _-_- 8 | 55 | 80. “37 i : : “19 | 80. 4¢ ’ ’ 80.19 
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0.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 





June?} May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | seo. | Aug. | July | June | 1959 | 1958 





Average weekly earnings 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Annual 
average 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1961 
Industry 


1960 





June? | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
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distribution 
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Wholesale and retail trade: 
W bolesale trade. 
Retail! —_ (except eating and drink- 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses 

Food and liquor stores 

Automotive and accessories dealers 


Other retail trade: 
Furniture and opie stores. 
Lumber and hardware supply 
stores...._... 
insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
ty dealers and exchanges 
pene ed carriers 


SESS S8 5 
e2ocown oF SO 


Hotels ond lodging pisces: 

Hotels, year-round ¢ 
Personal services: 

Laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 

— on- “picture production and 
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hourly 





Wholesale and retail trade: 
ee _ (except eating and drink- 
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32e8 32 8 


Depart ment stores and general 
mail-order houses 

Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers. 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retall trade 

Furniture and ey stores. 

Lumber and hardware supply 


a ead a 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers 

Service and miscellaneous: 

Hotels and lodging places: 


ndries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2 

In addition, hours and earnings data tur anthracite mining have been re- 

from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published itn 
fasues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining tndustries, uniess otherwise 
noted, to ponsupervisory workers and working superv 

4 Preliminary. 

* Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
4 an month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
roup [). 
4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
' Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average wee 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January of 
* Money ow eed only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for al) 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 3.) 
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TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group ' 





1961 
Major industry group 


1960 Annual 
average 





June? May | Apr. | Mar 


i 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | sere | Aug. | July | June | 1959 | 1958 





Average overtime bours* 
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Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary meta! industries 
Fabricated meta! products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment. ........ 
Instruments and related products_- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products... 
Tobacco manufactures... 
Textile mill products. -.- 
Apparel and other finished 

products 

Paper and allied products... 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal. . 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
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Average hourly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 
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Manufacturing 


Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories. ....... 
Lumber and wood products 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries. 
Fabricated meta! products. 
Machinery (except electrica 
Electrica! machiner 
Transportation equipment... af 
Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
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Food and kindred products.. 
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Textile-mil] products 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal... 
Rubber products... .. bonnie 
Leather and leather products...... 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote |, table A-2. 

1 Preliminary. 

* Covers premium overtime hours of uction and related workers during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are 
those for which premiums were pald because the hours were in excess of the 
pumber of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 
and holiday bours are included only if premium wage rates were paid. Hours 


for which only sbift differential, hazard, incentive, or other simflar types of 
pre‘niums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 1956, 
‘ Dene ved by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and 
one-ha 
+ Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and 
eta Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurabie-goods tota) has 
ttle effect, 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
[1947-49100] 





| Annual 
average 


1961 1960 
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Payrolls 








Mining 101.9] 5| 91.5| 945) 97.7| 97.0| 97.0] 101.6] 101.6 | 1045 | 103.3 
Contract construction aloseaeae} Sees 23% : 181.7 | 193.9 | 197.1 | 227.1 | 258.4 | 259.4 | 267.9 L 216.9 
Manufacturing "|'169,8 | 170.8 | 164.8 | 160. "2 | 157.1 | 158.5 | 160.6 | 166.2 | 170.6 | 172.5 | 169.2 | 169.0 | 167.2 
| | 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. ers; ad a construction, to construction workers. 
reliminary 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





| 
1961 | Annual 
| average 





June? | May . | Mar. ab. | Jan. ». | Nov. " ; 3 | 1959 








Manufacturing 

Gross average weekly earnings: | 
doll: $91. 57 4 . 25 | $90. 22 b $90. 39 . 5 $90. . 5 | $89. 47 
71. 82 . . 70.8 L 70. 95 ° e , . x | 71.81 
Spendable average weekly earnings: 

Worker with no dependents: 
72.98 | 72.44 | 73.09 | 73.80 
1947-49 dollars 5 


| 
| 
. 73. 67 | 2 
57.28 | 56.82 | 57.37 | 57.97 5 57. | ‘ 
Worker with 3 dependents: | 
| 
| 








Current doll 3 2. ; § 53 | 79.97 | 80.64 | 81.36 
1947-49 dollars 55. 62 34. ‘ 5 . 63.21 | 62.72 | 63.30 | 63.91 






































1 See footnote 1, table O-3. weekly earnings for ali production workers in manufacturing without direct 
Spendable pe A weekly earnings are obtained +4 a ducting from gross regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
average week! , Federal social security and income taxes for which Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
the worker is amount of tax liabiiity depends, of course, on the indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
number of be supported by the worker as well as on the level of his changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
gross income. Spendable e: have been computed for 2 t of income Index. 
receivers: = a) a worker with no dependents, and (2) a worker with 3 depend- 3 Preliminary. 
= Tadao Nore: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
The computations of spendable earnings for both the i with no de- the Spendabi « Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average pp. 50-64). 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
[1947-49= 100] 





1961 


Annual 
average 











All items... 








Food 3. 
Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy products 








Appar 





Men 's and boys’ 
Women’s and girls’. 


Other apparel ¢ 
Transportation 
Public 








Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 
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124.8 
115.4 


118.0 
120.7 
120.5 


130.0 
110.2 
102. 4 


151.7 
154.0 


140.1 
187.6 
165.9 
137.2 











130.8 
125.0 
115.9 


118.4 
121.0 
121.0 


130.0 
110.8 
102. 8 


151.4 
153. 6 


140.0 
186. 8 
165.3 
136.8 





ime 


118.3 
120.9 
121.1 


130.0 
110.7 
102. 8 


151.3 
153. 6 


140.1 
187.0 
165.1 
136.7 























1The Consumer Price nw g 8 measures the average change in ces of 
goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and c -worker 
ye Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 

a average. 

tIn addition to Eon shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 

and other food ht and eaten away from home. 
~~ and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 

and o eous foods. 

¢ In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
Price of homes and other homeowner 

' ‘nae yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 


7 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel ofl, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


cept shi 


) 
goods, n nondurable toys, ey 


‘Includes water heaters, 


faucets, porch flooring, 


coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, ~y t-4 


, and 


hospi tration, 
services, 


services, television 


toys. sporting g 
* Includes oan. nes 


, Teal 
finishing floors, ae 
service, ‘ulephene water, postage, 8 hoe repairs, 

lroad fares, 


transit , rail 
hospitalization and 
vision repairs, and mo’ 


taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
reshingling roof, re- 
~ Ae domestic 


Ta on 
amen barber and beauty 
admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—AlI! items and food indexes, by city 


[1947-49 = 100} 





Annual average 








Mar. 


Feb. | Jan. 





Dec. 


Nov. 








1000 | 1080 





All items 





All-city average ! 
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Atlanta, Ga 
Ch 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif 
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All-city average 


121.1 





AMIS, Gt,..cocacsccccne oa 
Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass_. 

Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich_... 
Houston, Tex_... 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif_ 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. 
Prices of goods and services purchased b 
worker families. They do not indicate w 


city than in 


Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 
urban wage-earner and clerical- 
ther it costs more to live in one 


2 Average of 46 cities. 
4 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group al and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise speci 
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1960 average 





Commodity group 
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Refined vegetable oils 
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Other processed foods 
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All commodities except farm products 
All commodities except farm and foods --... 
Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
Manmade fiber textile products... 
Silk products... 
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Bannon products, refined -. 
Chemicals and allied products. ........ 
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Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 


[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified] 





1961 Annual 
average 


19602} 1959 


Commodity group 








All commodities except farm and foods—Con. 
Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals. 
Metal containers... 
Hardware 
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Agricultural machinery and equipment. 
— machinery and equip- 
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a radio receivers, and phono- 


aon 








Tobacco products and bottled beverages- -- 
Tobacco products 
Alcoholic beverages 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 


Miscellaneous products 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, 
70.0 


Manufactured animal feeds. , " k , 4 3 ; 
Notions and accessories 4 \ . k 3 R q 96. 4 
Jewelry, watches, sad photographic 

eouinment \ id y 
Other miscellaneous products ______-_-- : 132.2 | 131.8 | 131.7 | 122.3 | 132.8 


1 As of January 1961, new weights reflecting 1958 values were introduced ‘  boormemn 4 titled Fuel, power, and lighting materials. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. 5 January 1958=100. 

2 Preliminary. 6 New series. January 1961=100. 

3 Revised. 1 Formerly titled Nonmetallic minerals—structural. 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 


[1947-49 = 100] 





1961 Annual average 
1960 ? 


106.0 104.4 
126.7 
124.7 
92.2 


111.0 
117.0 
120.4 


Commodity group 





Ks 
5 


July 3| June y | Apr. 


5104.2 
1 fis 9.2 |129.5 
All commodities except farm products 23.9 |123.8 
Textile products, excluding hard fiber products-_--.-..--| 88. 88.1 
Refined petroleum products 
East Coast petroleum products, refined 
Midcontinent petroleum products, refined 
Gulf Coast petroleum products, refined 
Pacific Coast petroleum products, refined 
Midwest petroleum products, refined ¢ 
Bituminous coal—domestic sizes 





Be 
Cow 
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Soaps 
Synthetic detergents 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Ethical pre tions * 
Anti-infectives +. 
Anti-arthritics +. 


Anti-spasmodics and anti-cholimergics ¢ 
Cardiovasculars and anti-hypertensives a 
Diabetics * 


Diuretics 
Dermatologicals* 
Hermatinics* 


Anti-obesity preparations*.. - - - 
Cough and cold preparations‘ 
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enue 21 preparations*.. .. 


S555 
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Cough a cold preparations *__ 
Laxatives and elimination aids‘+_. 
Internal analgesics‘... ........- 
Tonics and alteratives* 

External analgesics *_. 
—— iiceees 
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Lumber and send products (excluding millwork) 

Softwood lumber 

Pulp, paper, and 

Special metals an 

Steel rill products... 

Machinery and equipment 

—— machinery (including tractors) 
talworking machinery 


=—— 
= 
enss 
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59. 58. 
Industriai valves. f $201.1 |201. 6: 
Industrial fittings 21. 21. 21. 121.7 {122.0 /121. 4 121. 7 }122. 
Antifriction bearings and components. 3 30. 6 130.6 |131.4 |131.4 |131.4 32.9 (132.9 
Abrasive grinding wheels . 146.9 |146.9 |146.9 |146.9 ; .6 147.6 
Construction materials 30. 5 |3130.5 |130. 30.7 |129.9 1129.8 (130.1 1130.0 130. 1130.5 1131.1 1131.4 |132.1 


122.5 


124.7 
122.9 
107.3 
(4) 
126.2 
107.6 
103.6 
102.1 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(4) 
(4) 
(*) 
(4) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
*) 
7] 
(*) 
(4) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
114.8 
114.1 
133.1 
149.7 
187.6 
159.4 
148.6 
188. 
157.4 
202. 8 
122.4 
132.9 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3. 3 Revised 
2 Preliminary. 4 New series. January 1961=100. 


TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing and durability of product 


This table does not appear because data for January 
through July 1961 based on 1958 value weights were not 
available in time for inclusion in this issue. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Beginning in | In effect dur- In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month ing month — — 
g time 
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: January 4 
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March # 
April? 
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1The data include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or second effect on other establishments or industries whose employees 
workers and lasting a ful) day or shift or lo . Figures on workers involved are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

and maao-days idle cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- 2? Preliminary. 

lishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect § Revised preliminary. 
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